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MYCENZ.! 


(From Persona INVESTIGATION. ) 


Then divine, full-eyed Juno answered, 
‘Three cities are particularly dear to me— 
Argos, and Sparta, and wide-wayed My- 
cene.’—IJliad iv. 51. 


HE plain of Argos, surrounded 
with bold and picturesque 
mountain ranges, would, for its 
| beauty alone, be worthy of a visit; 
| the remains of its very old cities give 
‘an additional attraction; and the 
‘ate explorations and discoveries at 
Mycene have.drawn the attention 
of all who take an interest in 
archeology or classic literature. 

All Homer’s phrases descriptive of 
the region indicate great fertility ; he 
calls it ‘steed-nourishing, ‘fruitful ;’ 
and the words ‘ udder of the land,’ 

'which he applies, may not only de- 
scribe it as a country of ample food 
supplies, but the term may be also 
founded on that particular worship 
of the cow which as we know from 
books, and our knowledge has been 
added to from the recent excavations, 
was a leading trait of the religion 
of that part of the world. This 
fertility seems to have attracted 
many races; and invasion and con- 
nest were the result. New races 
seem to have brought myths with 
hem, and left more than one stratum 
f this kind in the literature which 
as come down to us. We have 
rst the Pelasgians, whose early 
nd little known period is connected 
‘ith the name of Inachus, the first 
ing of Argos. With his daughter 
0, we obtain the tirst glimpse of 
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the primitive bovine cultus, which is 
supposed to have come from Egypt, 
and there is the authority of 
Diodorus Siculus that the story of 
Isis had been transferred to Argos. 
The fragments of traditional history 
seem to show that there had been in 
these far back times a considerable 
intercourse between the nations 
round the Mediterranean. Hero- 
dotus begins his History by telling 
how the Phoenicians went to Argos 
with Egyptian and Assyrian mer- 
chandise, and how they carried off 
the daughter of Inachus—a story 
that has very little in it which can be 
identified with the drama of Aischy- 
lus. As Herodotus gives it, and sup- 
plemented by his remarks on the 
Greek customs, it has much the ap- 
pearance of being the first germ of * 
the story of Helen and Troy. 
Later still comes the race of Pelops 
the Phrygian. How far the history 
of this king and his descendants is 
literal or mythical, has still to be 
settled; but accepting the tra- 
dition, it is evidence of some con- 
nection between Greece and Asia 
Minor at that particular period. 
Invasion is no doubt the most 
probable fact upon which to found 
the explanation. Ifan Ionian race 
colonised the coast of Asia Minor 
at one time, the contrary process 
may have taken place at another. 
If conquest or invasion brought 
a people from the north-west corner 
of Asia to the Argolic plain, they, 


1 [The writer visited Mycene in the month of March 1877.] 
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no doubt, brought some of their 
religion and myths, as well as their 
arts, along with them. Such an 
event could not have taken place 
without an influence having been 
produced among the invaded race. 

The consideration of this Asiatic 
influence is of deep importance, as 
bearing on the sources of all Greek 
art, but it is of still higher moment 
when we have to consider the 
remains of that art which are still 
found in the locality associated with 
the first advent of a Lydian dyn- 
asty. Thucydides explains the cir- 
cumstance that Pelops was able, 
although a foreigner, to give his 
name to the whole peninsula, that 
it was owing to his great wealth, 
and coming among a poorer popula- 
tion ; but wealth implies cultivation 
of the arts, and if the historian has, 
in this case, given us a reliable 
statement of the matter, an importa- 
tion of art influence from Asia 
about that early period may be 
freely enough accepted. Homer’s 
own allusions to Sidonian art are 
too numerous to leave the point 
doubtful. This superiority which 
seems to have existed on the Asiatic 
coast of the Mediterranean was not 
confined to one department, for 
in addition to the cunning art of 
pouring gold around silver, the 
women of Sidon and Lesbos are 
mentioned as having been skilful 
in faultless works of embroidery. 
The sculpture on the triangular 
slabover the Lion Gate at Mycene is 
described by all as bearing a strong 
resemblance to the art of Assyria ; 
this resemblance is no doubt owing 
to the Asiatic influence of a school 
of art which followed a style similar 
to that practised at the time on 
the banks of the Euphrates. 

Even the Cyclopean construction 
of walls, of which such splendid spe- 
cimens still remain at Tiryns and 
Mycene, came also, if we accept 
Strabo’s statements, from Asia; he 
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says that the walls of Tiryns were 
built by the Cyclopes, and that 
they came from Lycia. Preetus 
seems to have sent for these people, 
implying that such builders did not 
exist about Argos at that time; 
they were called ‘ Gastrocheires’ for 
the reason that they got their living 
by the practice of their art. The 
term would not sound well in the 
ear of modern society if it were 
literally translated and applied to 
architects or artists in our own day ; 
still its real signification is in itself 
honourable, and not the less so for 
its antiquity. Ina former article on 
Troy,” I pointed out from the frag- 


ments of Cyclopean walls yet to be f 


seen at Gergis, in the Troad, that 


this mode of building had under. 
similarf 
process of change to that which wef 
find it had passed through in thef 


gone in that region a 


Argolic plain. One object called 
for this identification, and that was 


to indicate the significance of thef 
circumstance that no structure off 


this. kind had yet been discoveredf , 


at Hissarlik. Strabo’s account that 
these Gastrocheires came from that 
direction gives still further force to 


what was then said, and adds muchf 


to the high probability that thef , 


contemporaneous cities of Mycene, 
Tiryns, and Troy would not differ 
much in the masonry of their for- 
tified walls. Although this Cyclo- 
pean masonry is found all the way 
from Asia to Etruria, as well as in 
the islands of the Archipelago, yet 
it may be worth noting that no 
such building is to be found in 
Egypt. Whatever might be the 
influence which carried it over the 
region just named, that influence 
produced no result on the architee- 
ture of the Nile Valley. Although 
the large stones in the walls of 
Jerusalem and Balbec are large 
enough to justify the use of the 
word Cyclopean, yet that term is 
never applied tothem. The transi- 


2 ¢Tae Schliemannic Ilium,’ Fraser, July 1877. 
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tion from rude unhewn stones to 
the cut polygonal and then to the 
rectangular which can be traced on 
the northern shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, is missing on the south-east 
corner of the same sea. The old walls 
of the Temple inclosure at Jerusalem 
have been probed to the bottom, 
and there large squared blocks rest- 
ing on the solid rock are found. 
This geographical distribution of 
a peculiar kind of masonry cannot 
be considered without calling to 


‘li mind the affinities of race and 


religion which Mr. Fergusson has 
so ably insisted on as bearing upon 
the proper understanding of the 
history of architecture. 

Mycenw 4s well as its neigh- 
bouring city Tiryns are both men- 
tioned by Homer in the catalogue 
ofthe ships. In both cases there 
are descriptive terms given with 
| their mention, and these terms are 
valuable as bearing on theirarcheo- 
| logy. ‘Tiryns is called ‘the well- 
walled :’ its great rampart of mas- 


sive but rude Cyclopean masonry 
yet standing in defiance of decay 
attest the truth of Homer’s words. 
The walls are twenty-five feet thick: 
some of the blocks may have had 


a slight trimming, but most of 
them are untouched with a tool. 
Mycenw again is called the ‘ well- 
built city.’ As it was stronger from 
its position, it did not require such 
walls as we find at Tiryns; being, as 
is generally supposed, later than the 
last-mentioned city, its walls indi- 
cate a development in the art of 
construction, for at the Lion Gate, 
as well as at the smaller gate, the 
stones are partly squared, and might 
be described as ‘rudely rectangular.’ 
Here also it is satisfactory to dis- 
cover the faithfulness of Homer’s 
descriptive adjectives. From this 
we may be justified in supposing 
that there was equal truth in Juno’s 
words when she called the city 
‘wide-wayed Mycene.’ It might 
be difficult to define what were the 
notions in the days of Homer as to 
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what constituted a wide street ; all 
we canconclude is that the thorough- 
fares of Mycens were wider than 
most other places of that time. 
Troy is also described by the poet 
under the same words, as well as 
having been ‘ well built.’ We have 
found that Homer is accurate in his 
descriptive terms, and his applica- 
tions of the same words to Mycenz 
and Troy are strong evidence in 
themselves of what I insisted on in 
my former article, that should the 
walls of Ilium be discovered they 
ought at least to bear some resem- 
blance to those of the contempora- 
neous capital of the Atreide. The 
absence of a single stone of ‘ well- 
built’ or of Cyclopean masonry at 
Hissarlik need not now be dwelt on. 

When it is added that Mycene 
was ‘rich,’ and had ‘gold in plenty,’ 
the statements respecting it to be 
found in Homer are about ex- 
hausted. Giving such limited in- 
formation about this place, it would 
be hard to say whether it was pro- 
bable that he had seen it or not. If 
the poet was an Achaian and not an 
Ionian Greek, as is strongly urged 
by at least one high authority at the 
present day, the details of such an 
important city could not have been 
unknown to him. On the other 
hand, supposing he had been an 
Ionian, the city of the great leader 
of the Trojan Expedition—‘ the 
king of men’—must have been 
talked of in Chios and Smyrna, 
and its chief features would 
have been heard of by the one 
author, or the many, whatever view 
may be taken of the Homeride. 
The scant allusions to Mycene are 
in perfect keeping with the other 
epithets to be found in the Iliad 
connected with geographical refer- 
ences; the probable explanation 
being, that whatever knowledge the 
author might have of particular 
places, all the details were kept sub- 
dued asa background for the main 
story of the piece. 

Mycene is situated on the north- 
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east of the Argolic plain: its posi- 
tion is under the shelter of promi- 
nent mountains, and is partly con- 
cealed from below by the lower 
ridges. The position must have 
been good as a defence to the rich 
and tempting plain from incursions 
going southwards, and it must have 
been a very important stronghold 
strategically with reference to all 
invasions of the Peloponnesus 
coming by way ofthe Isthmus. In 
this circumstance we may perhaps 
have the explanation of its im- 
portance and repute at such an 
early period in the history of Greece. 
The place is usually understovd to 
have been destroyed in 468 B.c. ; 
according to some it has been de- 
serted ever since; others again doubt 
this statement. Strabo gives it that 
Mycenez was razed by the Argives, 
and that not a trace of the city was 
left; Pausanias, a century and a 
half later, describes the place, 
showing that Strabo either had not 
looked carefully or had not been 
lucky in his sources of information 
relating to it. The place yet agrees 
so very fairly with the description 
of Pausanias, that this continuation 
of identity might be given as evi- 
dence of the enduring character of 
the walls, which seem to have 
suffered so little during such a long 
period of years. 

It may perhaps be as well to give 
the words of Pausanias. He says: 

Among other parts, however, of the in- 
closure which still remain, a gate is per- 
ceived with lions standing on it; and they 
report that these were the work of the 
Cyclopes, who also made for Pretus the 
wall in Tirynthus. But among the ruins 
of Mycene there is a fountain called Persea, 
and subterraneous habitations of Atreus 
and his sons, in which they deposited their 
treasures. There is also a sepulchre of 
Atreus, and of all those who, returning 
from Troy with Agamemnon, were slain at 
a banquet by AZgisthus. For there is a 
dispute between the Lacedemonians who 
inhabit Amycle and the Mycenzans con- 
cerning the sepulchre of Cassandra. There 
is also a tomb here of Agamemnon and of 
his charioteer Eurymedon, and one sepul- 
chre in common of Teledamus and Pelops, 
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who, as they report, were twins and the 
offspring of Cassandra, and who, while 
they were infants, were slain by A®gisthus 
at the tomb of their parents. There is 
likewise a sepulchre of Electra; for she 
was given by Orestes in marriage to Py- 
lades, from whom, according to Hellenicus, 
she bore to Pylades two sons, Medon and 
Strophius. But Clytemnestra and 2gis- 
thus are buried ata little distance from the 
walls; for they were not thought worthy 
of burial within the walls, where Aga- 
memnon and those that fell with him were 
interred. (Taylor's Translation.) 


The traveller who now visits 
Mycene will find accommodation 
in the village of Charvati, from 
which it is nearly a mile up to the 
citadel. In walking up to it, the 
road ascends by the lower ridge; 
part of an old Cyclopean bridge ean 
be seen below, where the ancient 
road is supposed to have crossed 
from Argos and Tiryns. Just as the 
Acropolis comes in sight, the so- 
called Treasury of Atreus is found 
under your feet. From this there 
extends a long rocky ridge, with 
fragments of stone, where lines 
of wall may be traced, which may 
perhaps be the remains of houses as 
old as 500 B.c. Below on the left 
are the Third and Fourth Trea- 
suries; and on the right again, 
close under the walls of the 
Acropolis, is the Second Treasury, 
in which Madame Schliemann has 
done such good service by clearing 
out and exploring. Now it can be 
properly seen and examined, which 
is of importance, for although such 
structures are not uncommon in 
Greece, yet the two larger so-called 
treasuries at Mycene are the most 
perfect of this class of remains as 
yet known in that country. At 
this point the visitor is close to the 
Acropolis, and the most prominent 
feature which it now presents is the 
large mass of earth which Dr. 
Schliemann has thrown over the 
walls while making his excavations. 
The old Cyclopean wall is entirely 
covered for some distance. by this 
process. To the right it emerges 
and turns up the rocky glen where 
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the bare cliffs are so high and per- 
pendicular that they must have 
been a sufficient defence in them- 
selves. Still there are remains of 
parts of the wall to be seen, which 
must have been of more use in time 
of peace as a shelter to those 
within, than as a defence in time of 
war against those without. On the 
left of the explorations is the Gate 
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of the Lions, and the natural scarp 
along the north side not being so 
strong originally, a more formid- 
able wall had been constracted 
to supply the deficiency. About 
the middle of this side there is a 
second gate, but it is much smaller 
than the principal one. The size 
of the stones and the mode of 
construction would imply that they 


APPROXIMATE B6CALE 
© 25 20 190 2 


Treusury No. 2, explored by Madame Schliemann. 


Remains of ancient bridge of Cyclopean masonry. 


5 A Gate of the Lions. 

ye B Smaller gateway in north wall. 

h c Dr. Schliemann’s excavations. 

/ D Treasury No. 1, the so-called Treasury of Atreus. 
h E 

| F “freasury No. 3. 

in G Treasury No. 4. 

vd HHH Aqueduct. 

, I 

st 3 Isolated hill with structural remains. 
as KKK Remains of the ancient city. 

‘ L Modern village of Charvati. 

At 

he | both belonged to the same date. 






Within this surrounding fortifica- 
tion the rock rises towards the 
centre, and there are still remain- 
ing portions of retaining walls, which 
would indicate that the ground had 
been levelled for houses and streets. 

It is at the north-west corner of 
the Acropolis, and just within the 
Gate of the Lions, that Dr. Schlie- 















mann has lately made his very suc- 
cessful explorations; indeed, one of 
his first operations was to clear out 
the gate down to the old roadway, 
and this most interesting portal, 
one of the oldest, and most perfect 
for its age, can be seen now in its 
full proportions. One curious feature 
has been brought to light, and that 
is a small cell, very small indeed, on: 
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the inside, and which was evidently 
intended: for the accommodation of 


the door-keeper. While clearing 
out the gate, the excavations were 
also carried on within, and these 
resulted in the discovery of a series 
of most interesting tombs, full of 
valuable relics of a far-past period 
in the history of man, and which 
are of the highest importance to the 
science of archeology. 

One of the structures laid bare 
at this place is so entirely new in 
all its details, more particularly to 
the student of classical architec- 
ture, that its original purpose pre- 
sented a problem of some difficulty, 
although there is a certain agree- 
ment of opinion regarding it. Still, 
being so unique, there need be no 
surprise if newer light should 
demand a revision of the case, and 
a change in the verdict. It was 
described in Dr. Schliemann’s letters 
to the Times when he first brought 
it to light as a ‘circular double 
parallel row’ of large slabs. The 
circle formed by these two rows of 
slabs is at least 100 feet in diameter ; 
the space between the rows isabout 
3 feet 6 inches. ‘The slabs are 
from 4 feet 2 inches to 8 feet 2 
inches long, and 1 foot 8 inches to 
4 feet broad.” They may be a 
little over 4 inches in thickness. 
The space between these two circles 
would seem to have been covered 
over with horizontal slabs of stone, 
for the upper edges, on the inside, 
have been mortised to receive 
tenons, and which no doubt kept 
the horizontal slabs secure in their 
places. A few of these covering 
slabs still remain in sifu on one part 
of the circle, and, as the stones are 
all dressed and worked tolerably 
smooth, they seem to have fitted 
together pretty accurately; the 
whole, when complete, must have 
presented the appearance of a cir- 
cular stone bench. There seems to 
have been an entrance to this inclo- 
sure from the north, which is ‘the 
side of the circle nearest to the 
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Gate of the Lions, showing a rela- 
tionship in the arrangement, for 
those entering the Acropolis would 
only have to turn to the right, and 
the entrance to the circle would be 
before them. 

The question naturally arises as 
to the purpose of this structure. As 
it may be called a new antiquity, 
its use is not at first apparent. On 
uncovering the slabs, Dr. Schlie- 
mann thought that they might be 
tombstones; on abandoning this 
idea, his next guess was that the 
place might have been a garden in 
connection with the tombs beneath, 
and there are Scriptural and other 
historical references which might 
be given to countenance this notion. 
While I was sketching on the spot, 
and thinking over its probable inten- 
tion, the Pnyx at Athens forced itself 
into my mind. I could not say that 
there was any resemblance between 
the architectural features of the 
structures, for the Pnyx is a won- 
drous specimen of excavation in the 
solid rock, as well as of massive 
building, while the circle of Myce- 
ne is constructed of very slight 
slabs of stone not much over four 
inches thick. The Pnyx, although 
thus massive, was still only an in- 
closure marked off, within which 
those privileged might enter and 
discuss public affairs, while those 
who were without could hear and 
see. In these last qualifications the 
two places are identical. In the 
notes which I sent from Athens 
with my sketches of the spot, 
and which appeared in_ the 
Illustrated London News on the 
24th of March last, I suggested 
the identity, and at the same time 
in support of this theory referred 
to the sixth book of the Odyssey, 
where Nausicaa tells Ulysses the 
way to follow to her father’s house, 
and she describes the forum, ‘ fitted 
with large stones dug out of the 
earth ;’ this would, no doubt, be 
Cyclopean masonry, but it is de- 
scribed as being ‘round the fair 
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temple of Poseidon,’ being evi- 
dently a stone circle; also a de- 
scription in the Shield of Achilles, 
where there is an assembly, and a 
case of ransom money is being tried. 
The litigants had friends in the 
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crowd, for they were applauding both, 
and the heralds were keeping back 
the people, ‘ but the elders sat upon 
polished stones, in a sacred circle.’ 
To this might be added an al- 
lusion in the Iliad, at the end of 


APPROXIMATE SCALE OF FEET. f° 
9 29 39 100 


SKETCH-PLAN OF DR, SCHLIEMANN'S EXPLORATIONS IN THE ACROPOLIS OF MYCEN ZX. 


A The Gate of the Lions. 


BB Ancient walls of the approach to gateway ; large stones, rudely squared. 


ccc 


Ancient walls of the Acropolis, of rude polygonal Cyclopean masonry. 


RE Inner retaining wall, old Cyclopean masonry. 


FF Circular inclosure of two rows of slabs. 


@ Supposed entrance to circle. 
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Walls described as Cyclopean houses. 


Royal Palace. 


Pits sunk by Dr. Schliemann in which the tombs were found. 
Excavations sunk between the circle and outer walls of the Acropolis. 


Walls described as a ‘ vast Cyclopean house,’ and supposed by Dr. Schliemann to be the 


Excavation in which treasure was found. 


p Old aqueduct or drain. 


Q Portion of circle where some of the covering slates are still in situ. 
n Temporary shed for the soldiers who guard the place. 

8s This line indicates the limit of the excavations as far as they have been yet carried out. 
T Door-keeper’s cell within the Gate of the Lions. 


the eleventh book, to the ‘ forum 
and seat of justice’ which the 
Greeks had constructed among 
their ships, and where it states it 
was there that ‘the altars of their 
gods also were erected.’ Whether 


this was circular or not, is not 
stated. 

A few days after this was pub- 
lished, Mr. F. A. Paley, of University 
College, Kensington, called atten- 
tion to it by a letter which appeared 
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in the Times,.and he pointed out a 
passage in the Orestes of Euripides 
(¥..919), ‘where we. read of a 
countryman. present at the trial of 
the son of Agamemnon, and de- 
scribed as one “ seldom coming into 
close contact with the city and the 
circle of the Agora.”’ He also 
pointed out that the author of the 
Greek ‘ Argument’ expressly says 
that the trial is supposed to be held 
in the Acropolis of Mycens, and 
Mr. Paley comes to the conclusion 
that the stone circle is the Agora 
of that city. The Rev. Sir George 
W. Cox also sent-me a note, point- 
ing out a passage in the Wdipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles (v. 161) de- 
scribing a somewhat similar place : 
the words are, ‘Artemis who sits 
on circular throne of Agora.’ It 
may also be added that Mr. C. T. 
Newton, of the British Museum, in 
his paper on Mycene to the Society 
of Antiquaries, in May last, adopted 
this theory, that the circle was an 
Agora or public place. 

It was within this circle that Dr. 
Schliemann discovered the tombs 
which produced such a rich harvest 
of archaic treasures. If I understand 
right, these tombs were partly ex- 
cavated in the rock, and a wall sur- 
rounded them on what was origin- 
ally the lower side of the sloping hill. 
Whether the circle was constructed 
as part of the tombs, or not, I have 
not information enough as yet to 
guide in forming a judgment, but 
it will be an important question to 
realise whether such was or was 
not the case. It is quite possible, 
as such circles were considered 
to be sacred, as described in the 
Shield of Achilles, and contained 
temples and shrines, and were places 
of justice as well as public assem- 
blies, that the existence of the ashes 
beneath may have been understood 
as adding a sanctity to the spot. 
When Dr. Schliemann first an- 
nounced to the King of the Hel- 
lenes, by telegraph, that he had 
discovered the tombs of Agamem- 
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non, Cassandra, Eurymedon, and 
their companions, he declared that 
‘these tombs are surrounded by a 
double parallel circle of tablets, 
which were undoubtedly erected in 
honour of these great personages.’ 
After this high-sounding intelli- 
gence to the Court at Athens, we 
get a much less pretentious expla- 
nation; but like much that comes 
from the Doctor, it is somewhat 
difficult to understand, except that 
very likely the space had been con- 
verted into a garden, and the glo- 
rious acts of the king of kings— 
Agamemnon—and his companions, 
were chanted on the spot. Great 
merit is attached to those who will 
only listen to the story of the 
Ramayana in India, and I have seen 
a crowd in.a bazaar eagerly listen- 
ing to one who read the tale aloud. 
I can easily suppose if the circle 
were an Agora, where the public 
men were in the habit of congre- 
gating, that the ‘ Tale of Troy di- 
vine’ would be most likely told in 
such a place, where there would be 
generally a crowd ready and eager 
with their ears; but if the place 
were thus frequented, I should 
doubt the possibility, from its size, 
of preserving for it the character of 
a garden. 

The ‘Forum of the Pheacians, 
described by Homer as being of 
drawn or dug-out stones, is supposed 
to have belonged to that somewhat 
indefinite style of building, so often 
alluded to, that is ‘ Cyclopean,’ 
while the thin slabs at Mycena, 
only about four inches thick, with 
the remains of mortises yet visible on 
their upper edges, seem to point to 
a conclusion which would be not un- 
fair, that a wooden model had been 
previously in existence. The slight 
and fragmentary allusions which 
have been quoted on this subject 
might be rendered somewhat as fol- 
lows. At an early period the sacred 
circle of the Forum, or Agora, was 
made of large stones, understood to 
be Cyclopean. In the description of 
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the Shield of Achilles the elders 
sat on the stones, and they were 
polished. When the Children of 
Israel crossed the Jordan (Joshua 
iv.) they took up twelve stones, 
and placed them as a memorial, 
and the place was called Gilgal, 
which means a wheel or circle. Now 
these stones from the bed of the 
river would be rude and ‘ polished,’ 
so far as water-worn stones gene- 
rally are. There was one stone for 
each tribe, and the twelve very 
beautiful marble columns in the 
Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, 
existing at this day, have the tra- 
dition associated with them that 
there is one for each of the sons of 
Jacob. Not only in this case is 
the typical number retained, but 
the circular form is also preserved. 
It might also be mentioned that 
the Dome of the Holy Sepulchre, 
with its supporting piers, although 
belonging to a different period of 
architecture, is also copied in form 
and number of parts from the Dome 
of the Rock, thus illustrating how 
primitive forms are handed down to 
us. The references from Homer, A‘s- 
chylus, and Sophocles, make it clear 
that this round form was a common 
one in Greece for these public, yet 
sacred, places of meeting. It is also 
evident that while some were formed 
with stones of a large size, it may 
be safely predicated that such circles 
were also constructed with wood, 
otherwise it would be difficult to 
explain the mortise holes in the 
stone slabs of the example now 
brought to light at Mycene. 

The sacred circle as described on 
the Shield of Achilles and also the 
one in the capital of Alcinous are 
of the earliest type, and might be 
classed as Drnidical; the circle at 
Gilgal on the Jordan would be the 
same, identical with our own circles 
at home of the Rude Stone Monu- 
ment period. The supposed wooden 
form of construction would, | of 
course, be later in date, and the 
imitating of the wooden type in 
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stone—the same transition which 
Greek architecture underwent— 
would be later still. Thus far. we 
have relative dates only. 

Between the Gate of the Lions and 
the Stone Circle some walls were 
discovered, but there do not 
seem to have been any doors or 
windows, so it is rather difficult to 
make out what they could have 
been. At the south-east corner 
more walls were brought to light; 
there are no windows ; but doors, 
or openings equivalent to them, 
exist. These walls Dr. Schliemann 
described as ‘a vast Cyclopean 
house.’ As mentioned in a former 
article (‘ The Schliemannic Ilium’), 
it was these words which first 
opened up to me the Doctor’s en- 
thusiastic and imaginative manner 
of describing his discoveries, of 
which his account of Priam’s Palace 
at Hissarlik is a wondrous example. 
Here, again, I find that the mode by 
which the Royal Palace was identi- 
fied was exactly the same as in the 
Troad. He selected the best of a 
lot of mud huts, and declared to 
the world that it was the very 
beautiful Palace of Priam; at My- 
cene he says, ‘ This seems to have 
been the Royal Palace, because no 
building in a better style of architec- 
ture has been found yet in the 
Acropolis.’ (Letter to the Times, 
November 13, 1876.) That is, 
about a twentieth part only of the 
Acropolis has been explored, and 
the best out of two structures, 
which may or may not have been 
houses, is declared to be the dwell- 
ing of Pelops. As I have had the ad- 
vantage of some instructions in the 
matter of Cyclopear walls from 
Dr. Schliemann himself, which he 
addressed to me through the 
columns of the Times, I thought of 
letting him understand that his 
teaching had not been thrown away, 
by making one or two inquiries as 
to the size of the stones in this 
Royal Palace of the Atreide, and 
also as to the mode in which they 
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have been joined together, but I 
will waive this exhibition of scholar- 
ship. Undoubtedly this is a very 
much superior palace to that of 
Priam at Hissarlik, for this one at 
Mycene has solid stone walls; still 
its vastness is limited to five cham- 
bers, the largest of which is only 
184 feet in its longest dimensions, 
the others being much smaller ; 
indeed, the Doctor himself admits 
that his Royal Majesty could not 
have been comfortably lodged. The 
truth is, if this palace and the one 
of Priam at Hissarlik have been 
correctly identified, we shall have 
the conclusion forced upon us that 
the monarchs of that period were 
in a condition of civilisation very 
similar to if not lower than that of 
the King of Ashantee in our own 
day. Atreus and his sons may 
have been in this condition, or they 
may not; but this will show how 
important even the identification of 
a piece of wall may be, on account 
of the questions it will involve, and 
that such identifications should 
not be made in the slip-shod way 
we have just seen was the case at 
Mycene. 

The question as to who had been in- 
terred in the graves within the Acro- 
polis would no doubt present itself 
to the mind of any ordinary person 
as a very difficult one, and regard- 
ing which only surmises of the 
vaguest kind could be ventured 
upon. With Dr. Schliemann the 
case was different, and he seems to 
have had one of the easiest problems 
to solve. Where other archeolo- 
gists would be fettered by doubts 
and uncertainty, he can show himself 
to be above such trammels ; where 
they would fear to tread, he rushes 
in, and utters no uncertain sound. 
The tombs and the treasures within 
them are no sooner brought to light 
than they are declared to be those 
‘of Agamemnon and his com- 
panions, who were all killed while 
feasting at a banquet by Clytem- 
nestra and her lover Aigisthus.’ 
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One might have thought that 
it would have required time to 
study the objects found, and com- 
pare them with other objects of 
a similar period in the museums 
of Europe before such an important 
judgment was pronounced. Where 
potent enthusiasm and imagination 
exist, such studious precautions, we 
may suppose, arcunnecessary. Inthe 
Athenewm of August 8, 1874, there 
is a letter from Athens signed ‘8S. 
Comnos,’ in which the writer ex- 
plains that Dr. Schliemann having 
evaded the Turkish officials and 
carried off the share of objects which 
belonged to their Government, on 
being prosecuted in the Law Courts 
of Athens, ‘he invited the Athe- 
nians to come to his house and see 
the Treasure of Priam, and he pro- 
mised to build for it a museum, 
costing 200,000 frances, and solemnly 
assured the Athenians that on his 
death they should be the sole heirs 
of it. As a reward for so many 
sacrifices he did not demand statnes 
from the Athenians, but contented 
himself with their friendship and 
the permission to make excavations 
at Mycene, where he was sure to 
discover the Treasure of Agamem- 
non.’ Dr. Schliemann replied in a 
letter, published in the Academy of 
November 7, 1874, where he denies 
almost everything which Comnos 
states, but these pretensions that 
he would discover the Treasure of 
Agamemnon, curiously enough, are 
not contradicted. It will be noticed 
that the correspondence took place 
two years before the explorations at 
Mycene were begun. The conclu- 
sion to be deduced from this is too 
palpable to require further remarks. 

The whole affair might be treated 
as a matter to langh at if it were 
not that the topography of Mycenxz 
is all being arranged to fit into the 
theory that the buttons found were 
those of Agamemnon. Such names 
as those of Mure, Leake, Dodwell, 
Prokesch, Curtius, &c., in fact all 
the very best students of classic 
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archwology, have been declared by 
Dr. Schliemann, in type, and also 
before the Society of Antiquaries, 
to have completely misunderstood 
the monuments of Mycenz. There 
is one very old structure there which 
is generally called the ‘ Treasury of 
Atreus,’ but it has also been named 
the ‘Tomb of Agamemnon.’ This 
last name would of course endanger 
the reputation of the buttons. Dr. 
Schliemann claims that the tombs 
he has discovered are those of 
Agamemnon and his companions, 
and if this monument were admitted 
to be sepulchral in its character, 
the probability that it might be 
Agamemnon’s resting place would 
be dangerous, and hence the reason 
that our most standard authori- 
ties have to be told that they do 
not understand the archeology of 
Mycenzw. In the passage from 
Pausanias it is stated that there are 
the ‘subterranean habitations of 


Atreus and his sons, in which they 
deposited their treasures,’ and it 
may be accepted that the large dome 


construction, which being under- 
ground isin keeping with the descrip- 
tion, is the place alluded to. 

As this old authority ascribes the 
character of a treasury to the monu- 
ment, and as it suits the Doctor’s 
conclusions about what he found in 
the Acropolis, hesupports Pausanias, 
and declares to the world that he 
alone has properly interpreted that 
author. The answer is easy, and it 
may be broadly stated that who- 
ever reads Pausanias right must, 
to reach this conclusion, read the 
monument wrong. The evidence 
in support of this is very clear and 
satisfactory. In the first place we 
may suppose that Pausanias only 
repeated the tradition about the 
building as he learned it at the time, 
and it will be evident that he did 
not give its character as an effort on 
his part of study and deduction. 
Now, all old and important tombs 
had the character attached to them 
of being ‘treasure-houses.’ The 
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pyramids of Egypt were so con- 
sidered, and it was in hopes of find- 
ing this wealth that the great 
pyramid of Gizeh was penetrated at 
some very early date. The great 
mounds of the Bin Tepé, near Sardis, 
where Alyattes, the King of Lydia, 
is supposed to be buried, are be- 
lieved to contain unheard-of treasure 
which has yet to be revealed. 
Josephus (Ant. vii. 15. 3) recounts 
as something wonderful the im- 
mense wealth which was buried 
with David in his tombat Jerusalem. 
That old tombs of important person- 
ages did contain treasure, no better 
illustration could be given than Dr. 
Schliemann’s own excavations in 
the Acropolis of Mycene. From 
this it will be seen that the cireum- 
stance of a place being called a 
treasure-house might in itself be 
used in favour of the idea that it was 
in reality a tomb. Another strong 
piece of evidence that the safe keep- 
ing of wealth was not the object of 
the monument under consideration, 
is derived from its position. If 
Atreus, or any other king of rich 
Mycene, had ever constructed a 
‘safe’ for their valuables, it would 
have been placed within the walls 
of the Acropolis, being the position 
which would have guaranteed the 
greatest amount of security. Now, 
neither this so-called Treasury of 
Atreus nor any of the other so-called. 
treasuries is so situated. The in- 
ference is evident. 

On the other hand, the monu- 
ment can be identified with the 
ancient tumulus or mound tomb, 
remains of which are to be found 
all over the wide geographical 
space between Ireland and China. 
This particular one has been exca- 
vated from the side of a rising 
ground, and it does not at a first 
glance strike a visitor as being a 
tumulus ; but the earth has been 
heaped up on the top, and although 
the accumulation is slight, yet it is 
sufficient to indicate that those who 
formed it were aware that it was a 
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mound they were making. But if 
any doubt could exist on the matter 
it would vanish after an inspection 
of the two smaller treasuries, which 
before the domes fell, and the cover- 
ing earth along with them, must, 
from their being constructed upon 
level ground, have presented the ap- 
pearance of hemispherical mounds. 
From this we see that the so- 
called Treasury of Atreus was 
simply a chambered tumulus, dif- 
fering in no essential principle, 
except in its having been a very 
large and fine specimen of dome 
construction, from chambered tu- 
muli in other parts of the world. 
Its arrangement is the same as the 
tombs at Kertch, which I visited 
and made sketches of in 1855. 
They may be studied in the work 
published by order of the Emperor 
of Russia, called Antiquités du 
Bosphore Cimmérien, 1854. In 


these will be found domed cham- 
bers of various kinds, and, like those 
at Mycene, the stone courses of the 


domes are all horizontal, and not 
on the arch principle. The walled 
passage on each side of the en- 
trance is another marked feature of 
identity ; the decrease in the height 
of the wall, to follow the contour of 
the mound, is a point of detail so 
marked in these tumuli, that it is 
enough in itself to determine the 
character of the Mycenw# example. 
In the only one of the Bin Tepé at 
Sardis which I entered this distinc- 
tive feature belonged to it. The 
drawings of the Maeshow, a tumulus 
as far north as Orkney, indicate the 
same characteristic. Theold Etrus- 
can tombs also present many points 
of identity to those at Mycenm. 
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If, again, anyone who endorses 
the theory that these structures 
are treasuries, should be asked 
to identify their arrangement 
and construction with other monu- 
ments in Greece whose character as 
treasure-houses has been estab- 
lished, the breakdown of the case 
here becomes complete, for no such 
treasuries have as yet been found 
with which to make the identifica- 
tion. Treasuries are known to 
have been connected with temples, 
and are supposed to have been 
within the temples themselves. In 
the Parthenon at Athens, the Opi- 
sthodomus, or inner cella of the 
temple, was used as a treasury. The 
place where General Cesnola found 
the objects at Curium, in Cyprus, is 
supposed to have been the treasury 
of a temple. It is the only example 
which has yet been found, but it 
bears no resemblance to the so- 
called Treasury of Atreus. Perhaps 
the Germans may bring to light the 
treasuries said to have existed at 
Olympia, and then there may be 
something on which to found a 
comparison ; at present there is no 
case to come into court with. 
Should the Treasury of Minyas 
at Orchomenos be quoted, the 
answer is simple—its construction 
is exactly similar to the one at 
Mycene, hence it was a chambered 
tumulus.® 

I think, from what has been said, 
that the assumption, let it come 
from Dr. Schliemann or from 
Pausanias, that these structures 
were solely for the safe keeping of 
wealth, and not tombs, must be re- 
jected. I have the high authority 
of Mr. Newton on this matter, 


* The authority of Mr. Fergusson may be quoted here, as he identifies both the monu- 


ments referred to as tombs. 


Sir William Gell puts it as a tomb and an erarium, 


As 


the character of this particular class of monument is of considerable interest, it would be 
an important question to inquire whether this traditional character of ‘treasury’ has 
originated solely from the articles of value which were buried with the body as part of the 
ritual, or if in some instances the tomb was not also used as a place for the safe keep- 
ing of wealth. David’s tomb has already been referred to, and in Josephus it is stated 
that in a siege of Jerusalem by Simeon, Hyrcanus, who defended the city, ‘opened the 
sepulchre of David, who was the richest of all kings, and took thence about three 
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and he accepts this view of it. 
He devoted a considerable por- 
tion of his first lecture on Mycene, 
at the Royal Institution last sum- 
mer, to this, as he considered, most 
important part of his subject. I 
cannot tell what are the ideas of 
every writer on this particular 
point, but I understand that Mure 
came to the conclusion that the 
sepulchral theory was the right one. 
A late German writer of the name 
of Pyl, who has devoted consider- 
able attention to these so-called 
treasuries all over Greece, in a work 
called Die Rundbauten der Hellenen, 
has come to the conclusion that 
they served the double purpose of 
shrines, or sanctuaries and tombs. 
I may refer to a paper read by my- 
self to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, in December 
1873, on the architecture of China, 
where a description of the Great 
Mound Tombs of the Ming dynasty 
will be found. As the temples and 
altars attached to.these mounds are 
there given, and the ceremonies of 
the Chinese at the tombs of their 
ancestors are related, these sepul- 
chral rites, performed at the present 
day by a race who have clung 
tenaciously to ancient ideas, may 
be cited as illustrating Pyl’s conclu- 
sions. When a Chinaman offers food 
and burns incense at a mound where 
his father’s or any of his ancestors’ 
remains are interred, he converts 
the tomb into a temple. The chorus 
in the Choephori of Aischylus tell 
Electra that she must reverence 
the tomb of her sire as if it were an 
altar. She poured out a drink 
offering and offered a prayer along 
with it. We have, according to 
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Plutarch, authority for the state- 
ment that Alexander the Great, on 
his visit to the tomb of Achilles, 
repeated the rites which Achilles 
had celebrated at the death of 
Patroclus. [Illustrations without 
number could be given from the 
poets that tombs were shrines at 
which ceremonies were performed ; 
and this is important, as it may ex- 
plain why the so-called Treasury of 
Atreus was so very elaborately em- 
bellished. Had it been a place of 
security, strength would have been 
the first object, and ornament 
would have been unnecessary. 
Safety, as has been explained, was 
not of primary importance, or it 
would not have been placed outside 
the walls of the Acropolis; but as 
the tomb of some very great person, 
where ceremonies were performed, 
its costly decoration becomes under- 
stood. 

The plan and section on p. 688 will 
give an idea of this old monument ; 
the great dome is about 48 feet 
in diameter, and 50 feet high. This 
large and well-built hall is sup- 
posed to have been originally co- 
vered with bronze plates, the holes 
for the nails or pins for fastening 
the plates still being visible. The 
courses of stone are Horizontal, and 
not on the principle of the arch, 
There is, on the north side, an inner 
chamber, about 23 feet square, 
which may have been originally a 
cave; or if excavated, it has been 
very rudely done. This, no doubt, 
would be the Sepulchral Chamber, 
while the larger apartment would 
be used for the ceremonies usually 
performed in honour of the illus- 
trious dead. The doorway of this 


thousand talents in money’ (Wars 1. 2. 5; Ant. vii. 15. 3). This use of a tomb, if not 
apocryphal, I should fancy to be all but an exception, and that the reputation for treasure 
was a tradition founded on the gold buried with the dead; but if it really occurred in 
Jerusalem, it might have been the case in other parts as well, and the subject is worthy 
of consideration by archeologists. The decision on this will not affect the case as applied 
40 Dr. Schliemann’s exclusive claims, that no other tombs have yet been found in Mycene 
but those he has lately brought to light. Tombs as well as other buildings are often 
changed from their original purpose, but such secondary uses do not belong to our 


subject. 
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building is covered with two stones 
in the form of lintels, the inner 
one being a very large mass. It 
is 27 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 
3 feet 6 inches deep, and has been 
calculated to weigh 133 tons. The 


PLAN AND SECTION OF THE SO-CALLED 
TREASURY OF ATREUS, MYCEN-E. 


A Domed Chamber. 

B Inner Rock-cut Chamber, 

c Doorway. 

Dp Approach. 

Ee Entrance to inner Rock-cut Chamber. 

¥ Accumulation of earth in the approach. 


outside of this doorway is supposed 
to have been faced with marbles, 
which were ornamented with cir- 
cular discs, spirals, zigzags, and 
part of a pilaster. Four fragments 
of these are in the Elgin Room of 
the British Museum, almost the only 
relics this country ever received 
from Mycene. Professor Donald- 
son made a restoration of the en- 
trance, and published it over forty 
years ago. On first looking at this 
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restoration I felt inclined to have 
doubts, but the fact that Professor 
Donaldson had made doors a special 
study, particularly those of the 
Greek styles, caused meto read care- 
fully what he had to say, and take 
note of the grounds upon which he 
wrought out his idea of the place, 
and 1 feel bound to declare that, 
although one may hesitate as to 
some points of the details, yet a good 
case has been made out. I would 
advise anyone wishing to realise 
what this so-called treasury was like 
originally, to inspect these draw- 
ings. Such a gateway was not 
made to be covered up; and this 
confirms the theory that the splen- 
did bronze-plated hall could be 
entered, and was used for the per- 
formance of sepulchral rites. On 
the occasion of my visit last March, 
one of the guides said that his father 
remembered some steps at the 
eastern extremity of the long pas- 
sage, which led up to it from 
what was supposed to have been 
the principal street of Mycene, 
which passed at the end. These 
steps are in themselves strongly 
conclusive in favour of the idea 
that the place was intended to be 
approached, 

The Second Treasury, excavated 
by Madame Schliemann, is only a 
foot or two smaller than the one 
associated with the name of Atreus. 
It is close to, but still outside, the 
walls of the Acropolis; hence its 
purpose did not require the protec- 
tion of such an inclosure. Slabs 
of coloured marble were found or- 
namented with the usual spirals 
and circles; but Dr. Schliemann 
gives it as his opinion that the in- 
terior was not covered with metal. 
If I understand right, no second 
chamber was found. The great 
value of the Third and Fourth Trea- 


* Antiquities of Athens and other Places in Greece, Sicily, §c., supplementary to the 


and 
Jenkins, and W. Railton, Architects. 


— of Athens by James Stuart, F.R.S. F.S.A., and Nicholas Revett. 
llustrated by C. R. Cockerell, A.R.A. F.S.A.; W. Kinnard, T, L. Donaldson, W. 
1830. 
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suries is on account of their throw- 
ing light on the two larger ones. 
From their rude construction they 
are evidently the earlier productions, 
and give us the more primary type 
of these structures; and as they 
are not excavations into a hill side, 
they must have been visible tumuli. 
This is most important to bear in 
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mind, for the word ‘ subterranean,’ 
as applied to the so-called Treasury 
of Atreus, is misleading. That 
these monuments are all of one 
intention is evidently conveyed by 
the name of ‘ treasury’ which has 
been attached to them all; the vil- 
lagers also acknowledge the iden- 
tification by classifying them under 
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SKETCH AND SKETCH-PLAN OF THIRD TREASURY. 


the word ‘furni,’ or ‘ovens,’ from 
their resemblance to those in use 
at the present day, and which may 
be seen in every village. 

Anyone approaching these two 
smaller treasuries for the first time 
would most likely suppose that he 
had come upon a Druidical con- 
struction, and that they were dol- 

VOL. XVI.—NO. XCVI. NEW SERIES. 


mens. All that is now visible is 
the covered passage, which is com- 
posed of large flat stones, seemingly 
rough enough to be declared of the 
Rude Stone Monument class. In 
the Third Treasury, of whicha rough 
sketch is given, as well as a sketch 
plan, there are three covering 
stones, or lintels, the largest of 
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which are 13 feet and 11 feet in 
length. Inthe Fourth Treasury the 
largest stone is 12 feet. This last 
is a very rude piece of work, and 
none of the masonry of the dome 
is now to be seen; in the Thirda 
few stones can yet be inspected by 
clearing away the weeds and grass. 
In the sketch-plan it will be noticed 
that the inner lintel stone has been 
shaped into the curve of the circle 
forming the dome. Another im- 
portant point to notice is, that the 
walls of the passage slope inwards. 
The doors of the old Etruscan 
tombs have all more or less of 
this character. The door of the 
so-called Treasury of Atreus also 
presents thisslope, whilst the Second 
Treasury is perpendicular, or nearly 
so. This peculiarity inclines me to 
the belief that it is the most mo- 
dern of them all. It presents other 
details which I think tend to the 
same conclusion, but this particular 
deviation from what is evidently 
the primary form is the most pal- 
pable to my mind. 

There is one most important fact 
revealed from the few remains at 
Mycene ; and that is, that there 
existed in Greece a style of architec- 
ture which was entirely different 
from what we now know as the 
Greek. Classic architecture, as we 
understand it, is not only a different 
style, but the two must have sprung 
from totally distinct origins. Start- 
ing from different sources, they also 
kept separate in their history. No 
caste distinction presents us with 
such persistent determination not to 
intermarry as we find in these two 
styles of building. Greek archi- 
tecture can be clearly traced back 
to a mode of construction where 
wood was the material ; in the mar- 
ble of the temples which have come 
down to us we can yet trace every 
detail of the original wooden forms. 
In the Pelasgic, as the sup- 
posed earlier style has been called, 
this influence does not appear—it 
commenced and has been continued 
with stone as the material. Most 
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probably it began with rude stones, 
and developed into what we now 
call Cyclopean. When a space, such 
asadoor, had to be covered over, 
then large blocks had to be used, 
such as have been described at 
Mycene ; and constructing the por- 
tals of tumuli was most probably 
the object which developed this 
style—for the Gate of the Lions is 
only a copy, differing but slightly in 
detail, from that of the Treasuries. 
In the Third and Fourth Treasuries 
we see an early condition of this 
Pelasgic style, and in Professor 
Donaldson’s restoration of the so- 
called Treasury of Atreus we find 
what must be something like a fair 
representation of its highest develop- 
ment. It would bring the origin of 
Greek classic architecture too late 
to suppose that it only began when 
the otherceased. There is nothing 
against the idea that the two styles 
may have been both carried on at 
the same time. We have a perfectly 
analogous case in the pyramids and 
temples of Egypt, two totally dif- 
ferent kinds of buildings, so different 
that unity of origin is an impos- 
sibility, and the sources of which 


still remain among the problems to 


be solved by Egyptology. In the 
ancient Buddhist architecture of 
India again a similar duality of style 
can be pointed out, but in this case 
something can be said by way of 
elucidation. In the Buddhist period 
we know that the Dagop and the 
Chaitya temple were synchronous. 
The Chaitya was originally a 
wooden building ; and it is agreed 
among archeologists that the 
Dagopa is a development of the 
Cairn, and that the Cairn grew 
out of the Mound, and thus, so 
far, we get a principle of progres- 
sion which may yet be applied in 
some way to the Pyramid and the 
Domed Tumuli of the Pelasgic race. 
The probability is that a religious 
and an ethnic influence underlie 
the whole of the illustrations which 
have just been given. 

I can say little about the objects 
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found by Dr. Schliemannat Mycene. 
There were only a few of the more 
valuable articles exhibited in the 
Bank at Athens when I chanced to 
be there. The pottery is declared 
by Mr. Newton to belong to the 
oldest class which has been yet 
identified as Greek. Mr. Newton’s 
classification of it with the early 
specimens from Ialysos in Rhodes 
isan important link, and an ad- 
vance so far in positive knowledge. 
His identification, with the help of 
Professor Owen, of one of the orna- 
ments, as having been derived from 
the octopus, is a most valuable 
addition to the history of orna- 
mental art. I add a sketch al- 
though it is rough and only from 
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coW’S HEAD, SILVER, 
WITH GOLDEN HORNS. 


memory, of the silver cow or ox- 
head with golden horns, on which 
Dr. Schliemann bases his theory 
that the word Powme should be 
read ‘ox-headed’ instead of ‘ ox- 
eyed,’ just as he formerly proposed 
to read yAaveime ‘owl- faced,’ 
rather than ‘blue-eyed’ as Athene 
has generally been designated. The 
philological question is not one on 
which I can give an opinion, but I 
should not be inclined to reject the 
idea that on the stage the daughter 
of Inachus might have worn such a 
mask, particularly as she asks 
Prometheus if he ‘hears the voice 
of the ox-horned maiden.’ (Prom. 
v. 988.) Something might be said 
in favour of the golden cups belong- 
ing to Agamemnon, from the evi- 
dence in the Iliad that he certainly 
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was not a Good Templar. Achilles 
in a very straightforward manner 
called him a ‘ wine-bibber,’ and the 
king of men himself says, in 
addressing Idomeneus, who com- 
manded the Cretans, that the other 
Greeks drink by certain measures, 
but ‘thy cup always stands before 
thee full, like mine, that you may 
drink when in your mind it is de- 
sirable.’ Here a habit is indicated 
not unknown in our own days, and it 
might suggest an explanation as to 
how such a valiant man was so easily 
overcome by his murderers. The 
study of all the objects found at 
Mycenz will be the labour of years. 
Whoever has heard Mr. Newton’s 
lectures upon them, or read his long 
letter which appeared in the Times of 
April 20 last, will see how valuable 
and important they are toarcheology. 
In one sense it matters not to whom 
they belong. They are additions to 
our knowledge of the early condi- 
tion of art, and of art amongst a 
people who developed a sense of the 
beautiful which stands out unrival- 
led in the history of the world. 
Still the question of whose tomb, 
or tombs, has been discovered is no 
lightone. It is of deepimport to the 
historian, to the student of classic 
literature, and it is also of very 
great importance as bearing on 
questions of comparative mythology. 
Already Dr. Schliemann’s disco- 
veries have been used as authori- 
tative on this subject ; and when I 
ventured on a former occasion in 
the pages of this magazine to expose 
the baseless foundation on which 
the identity of the Homeric Ilium 
was founded, I considered that I 
was discharging a duty to those 
who were interested. in that new 
and important science. In the 
present case, by showing that the 
so-called Treasuries at Mycenz are 
tombs, and that the larger monu- 
ments must have been very impor- 
tant tombs, the distinctive :cha- 
racter which Dr, Schliemann has 
attempted to give to those he dis- 
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covered in the Acropolis falls to 
the ground; and the evidence, even 
supposing it were conclusive, that 
he has found the bones and funeral 
objects of the great leader of the 
Argives, loses all its force, and the 
buttons, swords, sceptres &c. are 
thus left for the present without 
any recognised owner. To say that 
these objects did, or that they did 
not, belong to Agamemnon, requires 
the enthusiasm or the ecstasy of a 
Schliemann to declare. 

As a very curious document, I 
propose to give the telegram which 
Dr. Schliemann sent to the King of 
the Hellenes announcing his dis- 
covery: it was dated 


Mycenz:: November 28, 1876. 

With unbounded joy I announce to your 
Majesty that I have discovered the monu- 
ments which tradition, as related by 
Pausanias, points out as the tombs of 
Agamemnon, Cassandra, Eurymedon, and 
their companions, who were all killed whilst 
feasting at a banquet by Clytemnestra and 
her lover, A®gisthus. These tombs are 
surrounded by a double circle of tablets, 
which were undoubtedly erected in honour 
of those great personages. In these tombs 
I have found an immense archeological 
treasure of various articles of pure gold. 
This treasure is alone sufficient to fill a 
large museum, which will be the most 
splendid in the world, and which in all 
succeeding ages will attract to Greece thou- 
sands of strangers from every land. As I 
am labouring from a pure and simple love 
for science, I waive all claim to this trea- 
sure, which I offer with intense enthusiasm 
to Greece. Sire, may those treasures, 
with God's blessing, form the corner-stone 
of immense national wealth. 


Dr. Schliemann’s efforts to give 
away his Trojan collection will be a 
very remarkable history when once 
it is written out in all its details, 
and this giving away of the 
Mycene treasure has also got its 
remarkable characteristics. No one 
would suppose from the above 
telegram that the Greek Government 
hadalready got the treasure, and held 
it in virtue of an agreement. The 
right to excavate at Mycene was 
given, if I am rightly informed, 
to the Archwological Society of 
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Athens, and not to Dr. Schliemann ; 
but as he had been applying for 
such a right, the Archeological 
Society engaged him to carry on 
the explorations under the inspec- 
tion of M. Stamataki, one of their 
body, and who was to receive 
the objects as they were disco- 
vered during the excavations. A 
small detachment of soldiers was 
sent to keep guard over the whole 
operations, and when I went there 
in March last, these guards were 
still doing duty, and it was lucky 
that I had a letter from the 
Minister of the Interior, or I might 
have had trouble to get on with my 
sketching. According to a report 
published by the Archeological 
Society, they spent 4,000 drachmas, 
on their part, while Dr. Schlie- 
mann expended 30,000 drachmas. 
3,300 objects were found, and 
12,000 fragments of pottery. 

I will only deal now with one of 
this vast collection of objects, and 
it is a good illustration of these 
mythical finds, namely, Agamem- 
non’s sceptre. I have since seen 
the thing itself, and the theory that 
it was a sceptre, I must say, would 
be the most probable suggestion 
that could be made about it; yet to 
find out whose hand swayed it is 
not such an easy problem. In the 
second book of the Iliad its his- 
tory will be found; according to 
Homer it was made by Vulcan. 
Now, if Dr. Schliemann has really 
found a bit of work done by that 
divine artist, it would be the most 
precious morsel of art in the world. 
According to Homer, Hepheestos 
laboriously made the sceptre for 
Jove, Jove gave it to the ‘Slayer of 
Argus,’ or Hermes, from whom Pe- 
lops received it, and from him it 
came down through Atreus and 
Thyestes to Agamemnon. We get 
the continuation of the history in 
Pausanias, book ix. chap. 40 : 


This sceptre, too, they denominate the 
spear ; and, indeed, that it contains some- 
thing of a nature more divine than usual: 
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is evident from hence, that a certain 
splendour is seen proceeding from it. The 
Cheroneans say that this sceptre was found 
on the borders of the Panopeans, in Phocis, 
and together with it a quantity of gold; 
and that they cheerfully took the sceptre 
instead of the gold. I am persuaded that 
it was brought by Electra, the daughter of 
Agamemnon, to Phocis. There is not, how- 
ever, any temple publicly raised for this 
sceptre; but every year the person to 
whose care this sacred sceptre is committed 
places it in a building destined to this 
purpose; and the people sacrifice to it 
every day, and place near it a table full of 
all kinds of flesh and sweetmeats. 

The author, no doubt, here gives the 
tradition as it was current when be 
wrote ; as Pansanias has to be called 
in evidence in relation to his state- 
ments about the Treasury of Atreus, 
it is rather awkward that he can be 
quoted also in favour of the theory 
that the sceptre was not buried 
along with Agamemnon, and that 
the Peloponnesus was not the region 
in which it was to be found. Tra- 
dition is Dr. Schliemann’s strong 
evidence that he had found the 
tomb of Agamemnon. In my former 
article on the Troad I gave some 
illustrations of the value of such 
means of identification, and here 
again we find the same conditions. 
If tradition, when given by a 
Pausanias, is considered as proof, 
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then let anyone refer to ,book iii. 
chap. 19 of that author, and he 
will find that there was a tradi- 
tional tomb of Agamemnon at 
Amycle, in Sparta. In adopting 
tradition as an authority—and it is 
the only evidence Dr. Schliemann 
has been able to give as to Aga- 
memnon’s tomb—it is clear that he 
did not consider the difficulties and 
even absurdities which such a line 
of argument might lead to. Itisa 
long time now in history since tra- 
ditional tombs have raised a smile 
at their mention. If our great ex- 
plorer believes in such monuments 
of the past, let him go to Jeddah, on 
the Red Sea, and excavate the tradi- 
tional tomb of Eve, which is 60 feet 
long; or to Abila, near Damascus, 
where he will find the tomb of her 
son Abel, which is 90 feet long. We 
may return to Greece, where, ac- 
cording to Herodotus (i. 68, also 
Pausan. iii. 3. 11), the coffin of 
Orestes was found at Tegea, seven 
cubits long, and ‘the body was 
equal to the coffin in length.’ 
Here is the traditional size of the 
son of Agamemnon. Has the Doc- 
tor found the bones of a father 
worthy of such a son ? 


Wittms Simpson. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES OF SCEPTICISM. 


A Repty To Dr. CARPENTER. 


BY ALFRED R. WALLACE, F.RS. 


the last number of this periodi- 

cal, Dr. Carpenter has treated 
his readers to a collection of what 
he terms ‘ Psychological Curiosities 
of Spiritualism.’ Throughout his 
article he takes Mr. Crookes and 
myself as typical examples of men 
suffering under ‘ an Epidemic Delu- 
sion comparable to the Witchcraft 
Epidemic of the seventeenth cen- 
tury,’ and he holds up our names 
to wonder and scorn because, after 
many years of inquiry, observation, 
and experiment, and after duly 
weighing all the doubts suggested 
and explanations proposed by Dr. 
Carpenter and others, we persist 
in accepting the uniform and con- 
sistent testimony of our senses. Are 
we indeed ‘ Psychological Curiosi- 
ties’ because we rely upon what 
philosophers assure us is our sole 
and ultimate test of trath—percep- 
tion and reason? And should we 
be less rare and ‘curious’ pheno- 
mena if, rejecting as worthless all 
our personally acquired knowledge, 
we should blindly accept Dr. Car- 
penter’s suggestions of what he 
thinks must have happened in 
place of what we know did happen ? 
If such is the judgment of the 
world, we must for a time submit 
to the scorn and ridicule which 
usually fall to the lot of unpopular 
minorities, but we look forward 
with confidence to the advent of a 
higher class of critics than our pre- 
sent antagonist, critics who will not 
condescend to a style of controversy 
so devoid of good taste and im- 
partiality as that adopted by Dr. 
Carpenter. 

It is with great reluctance that I 
continue a discussion so purely per- 
sonal as this has become, but I have 
really no choice. If Dr. Carpenter 


had contented himself with im- 
pugning my sanity or my sense on 
general grounds, I should not think 
it worth while to write a word in 
reply. But when I find my facts 
distorted and my words perverted, 
I feel bound to defend myself, not 
for the sake of my personal charac- 
ter, but in order to put a stop to 
a mode of discussion which renders 
all evidence unavailing and sets up 
unfounded and depreciatory asser- 
tions in the place of fair argument. 

I now ask my readers to allow 
me to put before them the other 
side of this question, and I assure 
them that if they will read through 
this article they will acknowledge 
that the strong language I have 
used is fnlly justified by the facts 
which I shall adduce. 

Those who believe in the reality 
of the abnormal phenomena whose 
existence is denied by Dr. Carpen- 
ter and his followers, have, for the 
most part, been convinced by what 
they have seen in private houses 
and among friends on whose cha- 
racter they can rely. They con- 
stitute a not uninfluential body of 
literary and scientific men, includ- 
ing several Fellows of the Royal 
Society. The cases of public im- 
posture (real or imaginary) so per- 
sistently adduced by Dr. Carpenter, 
do not affect their belief, which is 
altogether independent of public 
exhibitions ; and they probably with 
myself look upon the learned Doctor 
(who tilts against facts as Don 
Quixote did against windmills, and 
with equally prejudicial results to 
himself) as a curious example of 
fossilised scepticism. Thus, Serjeant 
Cox, who often quotes Dr. Carpenter 
and is now quoted by him with 
approval, speaks of the learned 
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Doctor (in his recent address to the 
Psychological Society) as being 
‘enslaved and blinded’ by ‘prepos- 
session,’ adding : 

There is not a more notable instance of 
this than Dr. Carpenter himself, whose 
emphatic warnings to beware of it are 
doubtless the result of self-consciousness. 
An apter illustration of this human weak- 
ness there could not be. The characteristic 
feature of his mind is prepossession. This 
weakness is apparent in all his works. It 
mutters not what the subject, if once he 
bas formed on opinion upon it, that opinion 
so prepossesses his whole mind that nothing 
adverse to it can find admission there. It 
affects alike his senses and his judgment. 


I propose, therefore, as a com- 
panion picture to that of Messrs. 
Crookes and Wallace the victims of 
an Epidemic Delusion, to exhibit Dr. 
Carpenter as an example of what 
prepossession and blind scepticism 
can do for a man. I shall show 
how it makes a scientific man un- 
scientific, a wise man foolish, an 
honest man unjust. To refuse be- 
lief to unsupported rumours of 
improbable events, is enlightened 
scepticism; to reject all second- 
hand or anonymous tales. to the 
injury or depreciation of anyone, 
is charitable scepticism ; to doubt 
your own prepossessions when op- 
posed to facts observed and re- 
observed by honest and capable 
men, is a noble scepticism. But 
the scepticism of Dr. Carpenter is 
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none of these. It is a blind, un- 
reasoning, arrogant disbelief, that 
marches on from youth to age with 
its eyes shut to all that opposes its 
own pet theories; that believes its 
own judgment to be infallible ; that 
never acknowledges its errors. It 
is a scepticism that clings to its re- 
futed theories, and refuses to ac- 
cept new truths. 

Near the commencement of his 
article Dr. Carpenter tells us that 
he recurs to this subject as a duty 
to the public and to assist in curing 
a dangerous mental disease; and 
that he would gladly lay it aside for 
the scientific investigations which 
afford him the purest enjoyment. 
But he also tells us that he honestly 
believes that he possesses ‘ unusual 
power of dealing with this subject;’ 
and as Dr. Carpenter is not one 
to hide the light of his ‘ unusual 
powers’ under a bushel, we may 
infer that it is not pure duty 
which has caused him, in addition 
to writing long letters to Nature 
and announcing a ‘ full answer’ to 
myself and Mr. Crookes in the 
forthcoming new edition of his Lec- 
tures, to expend his valuable time 
and energy on an article of forty- 
eight columns, founded mainly on 
such a very shaky and wn-scientific 
foundation as American newspaper 
extracts and the unsupported state- 
ments of Mr. Home, the medium ;! 





‘Mr. Home has always been treated by Dr. Carpenter as an impostor: yet now he 


quotes him as an authority, although Mr. Home’s accusations against other mediums are 
never authenticated in any way, and appear to be in many cases pure imagination. Dr. 
Carpenter will no doubt now disclaim any imputation against Mr. Home, and pretend to 
consider him only as the victim of delusion. But this is absurd. For does he not maintain 
that Mr. Home was never ‘levitated, although in several cases the fact was proved by 
his name being found written in pencil on the ceiling, where it remained? ‘This must 
have been imposture if the levitation were not, as claimed, « reality. Do not the hands, 
other than those of any persons present, which have often appeared at Mr. Home's séances 
and have been visible and even tangible to all present, prove (in Dr. Carpenter’s opinion) 
imposture ? Do not the red-hot coals carried about the room in his hands prove chemical 
preparation, and therefore imposture? Is not the increase or decrease of the weight of 
a table, as ascertained by a spring-balance, which I have myself witnessed in Mr. Home's 
presence, a trick, according to Dr. Carpenter? Is not the playing of the accordion in one 
hand, or when both Mr. Home’s hands are on the table, a clever imposture in Dr. Car- 
penter’s opinion? But if any one of these things is admitted to be, not an imposture, 
but a reality, then the whole foundation of the learned but most illogical Doctor's scep- 
ticism is undermined, and he practically admits himself a convert to the facts of modern 
Spiritualism, But he does not admit this; and as Mr. Home has carried on these alleged 
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while it is full of personal animosity 
and the most unmeaning ridicule. 
With extreme bad taste he com- 
pares a gentleman, who, as a scholar, 
a thinker, and a writer, is Dr. Car- 
penter’s equal, to Moses and Son’s 
kept poet; while with a pitiable in- 
appropriateness he parodies the fine 
though hackneyed saying, ‘See 
how these Christians love one 
another,’ in order to apply it satiri- 
cally to the case of a rather severe, 
but not unfair, review of Mr. Home’s 
book in a Spiritual periodical. 

I will now proceed to show, not 
only that my accusations in the 
Quarterly Journal of Science for 
July last—which in Dr. Carpenter's 
opinion amount to a charge of 
‘ wilful and repeated swppressio veri’ 
—are proved, but that a blind re- 
liance on Mr. Home and on ‘ex- 
cerpts from American newspapers ’ 
have led him to make deliberate 
statements which are totally un- 
founded. 

I will first take a case which will 
illustrate Dr. Carpenter’s wonderful 
power of mis-statement as regards 
myself, 

1. Ina letter to the Daily News 
written immediately after the de- 
livery of Dr. Carpenter's first Lec- 
ture on Mesmerism at the London 
Institution a year ago, I adduced a 
case of mesmerism at a distance 
recorded by the late Professor 
Gregory. The lady mesmerised was 
a relation of the Professor and was 
staying in his own house. The 
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mesmeriser was a Mr. Lewis. The 
sole authority for the facts referred 
to by me was Professor Gregory 
himself. 

2. While criticising this Mr. 
Lewis in his Lectures (page 24) 
Dr. Carpenter says, referring to my 
Daily News letter, ‘His (Mr. Lewis’s) 
utter failure to produce either 
result, however, under the scrutiny 
of sceptical inquirers, obviously dis- 
credits all his previous statements ; 
except tosuchas (like Mr. A. R. Wal- 
lace, who has recently expressed his 
full faith in Mr. Lewis’s self-asserted 
powers) are ready to accept without 
question the slenderest evidence of 
the greatest marvels.’ (The italics 
are my own.) 

3. In my ‘Review’ of Dr. 
Carpenter’s book (Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Science, July 1877, page 
394) I use strong (but, I submit, 
appropriate) language as to this in- 
jurious avd unfounded statement. 
For Dr. Carpenter’s readers must 
have understood, and must have 
been intended to understand, that, 
in sole reliance on this Mr. Lewis's 
own statements, I placed full faith 
in them without any corroboration, 
and had also publicly announced 
this faith ; in which case his readers 
would have been justified in think- 
ing me a credulous fool not worth 
listening to. 

4. Writing again on this subject 
(in last month’s issue of this Maga- 
zine, p. 545) Dr. Carpenter does 
not apologise for the gross and in- 


impostures during his whole life, and has imbued thousands of persons with a belief in 
their genuineness, Dr. Carpenter must inevitably believe Mr. Home to be the vilest of 
impostors and utterly untrustworthy. Yet he quotes him as an authority, accepts as 
true all the malicious stories retailed by this alleged impostor against rival impostors, 
and believes every vague and entirely unsupported statement to a like effect in Mr. 
Home's last book! This from an ex-Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, who ought 
to have some rudimentary notions of the value of evidence, is truly surprising. It 
may be said that, although Dr. Carpenter thinks Home’an impostor, we believe in him, 
and therefore ought to accept his evidence against other mediums. But this is a fallacy. 
We believe that he isa medium, that is, a machine or organisation through whom certain 
abnormal and marvellous phenomena occur; but this implies no belief in his integrity 
or in his judgment, any more than the extraordinary phenomenon of double individuality 
exhibited in the case of the French sergeant (which formed the subject of such an 
interesting article by Professor Huxley some time ago) implies that the sergeant was 4 
man of high moral character and superior judgment. 
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jurious misrepresentation of what 
I really said, neither does he justify 
it by reference to anything else I 
may have written; but he covers 
his retreat with a fresh suggestio 
falsi, and ridicules me for using 
such strong language (which he 
quotes) merely (he says) because he 
had reflected on my ‘too ready 
acceptance of the slenderest evi- 
dence of the greatest marvels’—a 
phrase of Dr. Carpenter’s which I 
never objected to at all because it 
was &@ mere expression of opinion, 
while what I did object to was a 
mis-statement of a matter of fact. 
This is Dr. Carpenter’s idea of the 
way to carry on that ‘calm discus- 
sion with other men of science’ to 
the absence of which he imputes 
all my errors. (Note A, p. 705.) 
Dr. Carpenter is so prepossessed 
with the dominant idea of putting 
down Spiritualism, that it seems 
impossible for him to state the sim- 
plest fact in regard to it without 
introducing some purely imaginary 
fact of his own to make it fit his 
theory. Thus, in his article on 
‘The Fallacies of Testimony ’ (Con- 
temporary Review, 1876, p. 286) 
he says : ‘ A whole party of believers 
will affirm that they saw Mr. Home 
float out of one window and in at 
another, whilst a single honest 
sceptic declares that Mr. Home was 
sitting in his chair all the time.’ 
Now there is only one case on record 
of Mr. Home having ‘ floated out of 
one window and in at another.’ 
Two of the persons present on the 
occasion—Lord Adare and Lord 
Lindsay—have made public their 
account of it, and the third has never 
declared that Mr. Home was ‘sitting 
in his chair all the time,’ but has 
privately confirmed, to the extent 
his position enabled him to do so, 
the testimony of the other two. Is 
this another case of Dr. Carpenter 
‘cerebrating’ his facts to suit his 
theory, or will he say it is a purely 
hypothetical case? Yet this can 
hardly be, for he goes on to argue 
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from it: ‘And in this last case we 
have an example of a fuct, of which 
&c. &e.’ I ask Dr. Carpenter to 
name the ‘honest sceptic’ of this 
quotation and to give us his precise 
statement; or, failing this, to ac- 
knowledge that he has imagined 
a piece of evidence to suit his 
hypothesis. (Note B, p. 706.) 

It is only fair that he should 
do this because, in another of his 
numerous raids upon the poor 
deluded spiritualists, he has made 
a direct and, as it seems to me, 
completely unsupported charge 
against Lord Lindsay. In his 
article on ‘Spiritualism and _ its 
recent Converts’ (Quarterly Review, 
1871, pp. 335, 336) Dr. Carpenter 
quotes Lord Lindsay’s account of an 
experiment with Mr. Home, in which 
Lord Lindsay placed a powerful 
magnet in one corner of a totally 
dark room, and then brought in the 
medium, who after a few moments 
said he saw a sort of light on the 
floor; and to prove it led Lord 
Lindsay straight to the spot and 
placed his hand upon the magnet. 
The experiment was not very re- 
markable, but still, so far as it went, 
it confirmed the observations of 
Reichenbach and others. This Dr. 
Carpenter cannot bear; so he not 
only proceeds to point out Lord 
Lindsay’s complete ignorance of 
the whole subject but makes him 
morally culpable for not having 
used Dr. Carpenter’s pet test of an 
electro-magnet; and he concludes 
thus: ‘If, then, Lord Lindsay cannot 
be trusted as a “ faithful” witness 
in ‘‘that which is least,’ how can 
we feel assured that he is “ faithful 
also in much” ?’ By what mental 
jugglery Dr. Carpenter can have 
convinced himself that he had shown 
that Lord Lindsay ‘cannot be 
trusted as a faithful witness,’ I am 
at a loss to understand. But the 
animus against the friend of and 
believer in Mr. Home, is palpable. 
Now that Lord Lindsay has achieved 
a scientific reputation, we presume 
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there must be two Lord Lind- 
says as well as two Mr. Crookes’: 
one the enthusiastic astronomer and 
careful observer, the other the 
deluded spiritualist and ‘ psycho- 
logical curiosity.’ As these double 
people increase it will become rather 
puzzling, and we shall have to adopt 
Mr. Crookes’ prefixes of ‘Ortho’ 
and ‘ Pseudo’ to know which we 
are talking about.? It will be well 
also to note the Scriptural language 
employed by Dr. Carpenter in 
making this solemn and ridiculously 
unfounded charge. It reminds one 
of the ‘I speak advisedly’ (in the 
celebrated Quarterly Review article 
now acknowledged by Dr. Carpen- 
ter) which Mr. Crookes has shown 
to be in every case the prefix of a 
wholly incorrect statement.’ 

Dr. Carpenter heads a section of 
his article in last month’s issue of 
this periodical, ‘ What Mr. Wallace 
means by Demonstration ;’ and en- 
deavours to show that I have mis- 
applied the term when I stated 
that in certain cases flowers had 
appeared at séances ‘demonstrably 
not brought by the medium.’ His 
long quotations from Mr. Home, 
giving purely imaginary and bur- 
lesque accounts of such séances, 
totally unauthenticated by names 
or dates, may be set aside as not 
only irrelevant but as insulting to 
the readers who are asked to accept 
them as evidence. Dr. Carpenter 
begins by confounding the proof of 
a fact and that of a proposition, and, 
against the view of the best modern 
philosophers, maintains that the 
latter alone can be truly said to be 
‘demonstrated.’ But this is a com- 
plete fallacy. The direct testimony 
of the educated senses guided by 
reason, is of higher validity than 
any complex result of reason alone. 
If I am sitting with two friends 
and a servant brings me a letter, I 


? See Nature, Nov. 1, 1877, p. 8. 
* Quarterly Journal of Science, January 1872: ‘A Reply to the Quarierly Review.’ 
* See Quarterly Journal of Science, July 1877, pp. 410-412. 
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am justified in saying that that 
letter was ‘demonstrably not brought 
by one of my friends.’ Or if a 
bullet comes through the window 
and strikes the wall behind me, I 
am justified in saying that one of 
my two friends sitting at the table 
‘demonstrably did not fire the 
pistol; ’—always supposing that I 
am proved to be in the full posses. 
sion of my ordinary senses by the 
general agreement of my friends 
with me as to what happened. Of 
course if I am in a state of delusion 
or insanity, and my senses and 
reasoning powers do not record 
events in agreement with others 
who witness them, neither shall I 
be able to perceive the force of a 
mathematical demonstration. If 
my senses play me false, squares 
may seem to me triangles and 
circles ellipses, and no geometrical 
reasoning will be possible. Dr. 
Carpenter next asserts that I ‘com- 
plain’ of his ‘not accepting the 
flowers and fruits produced in my 
own drawing-room and those which 
made their appearance in the house 
of Mr. T. A. Trollope at Florence.’ 
This is simply not the case. I never 
asked him to accept them or com- 
plained of his not accepting them ; 
but I pointed out that he did ac- 
cept the evidence of a prejudiced 
witness to support a theory of im- 
posture which was entirely nega- 
tived in the two cases I referred 
to. I implied, that he should 
either leave the subject alone or 
deal with the best evidence of the 
alleged facts. To do otherwise was 
not ‘ scientific,’ and to put anony- 
mous and unsupported evidence 
before the public as conclusive of 
the whole question was both un- 
scientific and disingenuous. Now 
that he does attempt to deal with 
these cases, he makes them explic- 
able on his own theory of imposture 
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only by leaving out the most essen- 
tial facts. 

He first says that ‘in Mr. Wal- 
lace’s Own case no precautions 
whatever had been employed!’ and 
he introduces this with the remark, 
‘Now it will scarcely be believed,’ 
to which I will add that it must 
not be believed, because it is un- 
true. I have never published a 
detailed account of this séance, but 
I have stated the main facts with 
sufficient care’ to show that the 
phenomenon itself was a test sur- 
passing anything that could have 
been prearranged. The general 
precautions used by me were as 
follows: Five personal friends were 
present besides myself and the 
medium, among them a medical 
man, a barrister, and an acute co- 
lonial man of business. The sitting 
was in my own back drawing- 
room. No cloth was on the table. 
The adjoining room and passage 
were fully lighted. We sat an 
hour in the darkened room before 


the flowers appeared, but there was 
always light enough to see the out- 


lines of those present. We sat a 
little away from the table, the me- 
dium sitting by me. The flowers 
appeared on the polished table 
dimly visible as a something, before 
we lighted the gas. When we did so 
the whole surface of the four-feetcir- 
cular table was covered with fresh 
flowers and ferns, a sight so beautiful 
and marvellous, that in the course 
of a not uneventful life I can 
hardly recall anything that has more 
strongly impressed me. I begged 
that nothing might be touched till 
we had carefully examined them. 
The first thing that struck us all 
was their extreme freshness and 
beauty. The next, that they were 
all covered, especially the ferns, 
with a delicate dew ; not with coarse 
drops of water as I have since seen 
when the phenomenon was less per- 
fect, but with a veritable fine dew, 
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covering the whole surface of the 
ferns especially. Counting the se- 
parate sprigs we found them to 
be forty-eight in number, consisting 
of four yellow and red tulips, eight 
large anemones of various colours, 
six large flowers of Primula japonica, 
eighteen chrysanthemums mostly 
yellow and white, six frouds of 
Lomaria a foot long, and two of a 
Nephrodium about a foot long and 
six inches wide. Not a pinnule of 
these ferns was rumpled, but they 
lay on the table as perfect as if 
freshly brought from a conserva- 
tory. The anemones, primroses, 
and tulips had none of them lost a 
petal. They were found spread 
over the whole surface of the table, 
while we had been for some time 
intently gazing on the sheen of its 
surface and could have instantly 
detected a hand and arm moving 
over it. But that is not so important 
as the condition of these flowers and 
theirdewiness ; and—Dr. Carpenter 
notwithstanding—I still maintain 
they were (tous) ‘demonstrably 
not brought by the medium.’ [ 
have preserved the flowers and have 
them now before me, with the at- 
testation of all present as to their 
appearance and condition; and I 
have also my original notes made at 
thetime. How simple is Dr. Car- 
penter’s notion that | tell this story, 
after ten years, from memory! How 
ingenious is his suggestion of the 
lining of a cloak as their place of 
concealment for four hours—a sug- 
gestion taken from a second-hand 
story by Mr. Home about a paid 
medium, and therefore not the lady 
whose powers are now under dis- 
cussion! How utterly beside the 
question his subsequent remarks 
about conjurors, and hats, and the 
mango-trees produced by Indian 
jugglers ! 

In the case certified by Mr. T.A. 
Trollope the medium’s person (not 
her dress only, as Dr. Carpenter 


* Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, p. 164. 
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says) was carefully searched before 

sitting down ; but now itis objected 

that ‘anexperienced female searcher’ 

would have been more satisfactory, 

and the fact is ignored that pheno- 

mena occurred which precluded the 

necessity of any search. For while 
the medium’s hands were both held 

a large quantity of jonquils fell on 

the table, ‘filling the whole room 

with their odour.’ If Dr. Carpenter 
can get over the ‘ sudden falling on 
the table’ of the flowers while the 
medium’s hands were held, how 
does he explain the withholding of 
the powerful odour ‘ filling the whole 
room’ till the moment of their ap- 
pearance? Mr. Trollope says that 
this is, ‘on any common theory of 
physics, unaccountable,’ and I say 
that this large quantity of power- 
fully smelling jonquils was ‘ de- 
monstrably not brought by the 
medium.’ I have notes of other 
cases equally well attested. In one 
of these ata friend’s house to which 
I myself took Miss Nicholl, eighty 
separate stalks of flowers and ferns 
fell on the table while the medium’s 
hands were both held. All were 
perfectly fresh and damp, and some 
large sprays of maiden-hair fern 
were quite perfect. On another 
occasion I was present when twenty 
different kinds of fruits were asked 
for, and every person had their 
chosen kind placed before them on 
the table or put at once into 
their hands by some invisible 
agency. These cases might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely, and many are 
recorded which are still more com- 
pletely beyond the power of impos- 
ture toexplain. But all such are 
passed over by Dr. Carpenter in 
silence. He asks for better evidence 
of certain facts, and when we ad- 
duce it he says we are the victims 
of a ‘diluted insanity.’® In the 
supposed Belfast exposure by means 
of potassium ferrocyanide, I ob- 
jected that the only evidence was 
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that of a prejudiced witness with a 
strong animus against the medium, 
Dr. Carpenter now prints this 
young man’s letter (of which he 
had in his lecture given the sub. 
stance) and thinks that he has 
transformed his one witness into 
two by means of an _ anony- 
mous ‘friend’ therein mentioned. 
He talks of the ‘immediate de. 
tection of the salt by one witness 
and the subsequent confirmatory 
testimony of the other ’"—this ‘ other’ 
being the anonymous friend of the 
‘one witness’ letter! Unfortu. 
nately this ‘ friend’ wrote a letter 
to the papers in which he brought 
an additional accusation, which I 
have proved, by the testimony of 
an unimpeachable witness, to be 
utterly unfounded. (See Quarterly 
Journal of Science, July 1877, p. 
411.) We may therefore dismiss 
the ‘exposure’ as, to say the least, 
not proven. 

Dr. Carpenter heads one of his 
sections, ‘ What Messrs. Wallace 
and Crookes regard as “ Trust- 
worthy Testimony’’;’ and before I 
remark on its contents, I wish to 
point out the literary impropriety 
of which Dr. Carpenter is guilty, in 
thus making Mr. Crookes respon- 
sible for the whole contents of my 
article in the Quarterly Journal of 
Science because he happens to be 
the editor of that periodical. 1 
might with equal justice charge 
upon the editor of Fraser all the 
mis-statements and injurious per- 
sonal imputations which Dr. Car- 
penter has introduced into an 
article, accepted, doubtless, without 
question on the strength of his 
high scientific standing. 

Under the above heading Dr. 
Carpenter attempts to show that 
Colonel Olcott (whose investigation 
into the character of Mrs. White 
and her false declaration that she 
had, on certain occasions, personated 
‘Katie King,’ I quoted in my re 


* Dr. Carpenter's Mental Physiology, 2nd edit. p. 362. 
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view) is an untrustworthy witness; 
and his sole proof consists in a 
quotation from a published letter of 
the Colonel’s about bringing an 
‘African sorcerer’ to America. 
This letter may or may not be in- 
judicious or foolish; that is matter 
of opinion. But how it in any way 
‘blackens’ Colonel Olcott’s cha- 
racter or proves him to be ‘un- 
trustworthy’ as a witness to 
matters of fact, it must puzzle 
everyone but a, Carpenter or a 
Home to understand. 

The next example I shall give 
of Dr. Carpenter’s ‘unusual power 
of dealing with this subject,’ is a 
most injurious mis-statement re- 
ferring to my friend Mr. Crookes. 
Dr. Carpenter heads a section of 
more than eight columns, ‘ Mr. 
Crookes and his Scientific Tests,’ 
and devotes it to an account of Eva 
Fay’s performances, of Mr. Crookes’ 
‘inconsiderate endorsement of one 
of the grossest impostures ever 
practised,’ and of the alleged ex- 
posure of the fraud by Mr. W. 
irvine Bishop. The following quo- 
tation contains the essence of the 
charge, and I invite particular 
attention to its wording : 


... her London audiences diminish- 
ing away, Eva Fay returned to the United 
States, carrying with her a letter from Mr. 
Crookes, which set forth that since doubts 
had been thrown on the spiritualistic nature 
of her ‘manifestations,’ and since he, in 
common with other Fellows of the Royal 
Society, had satisfied themselves of their 
genuineness by ‘scientific tests,’ he will- 
ingly gave her the benefit of his attesta- 
tion. This letter was published in fac- 
simile in American newspapers. 


I can scarcely expect my readers 
at once to credit what I now have 
to state; that, notwithstanding the 
above precise setting forth of its 
contents, by a man who professes 
to write under a sense of duty, and 
as one called upon to rehabilitate 
the injured dignity of British 
Science, such a letter as that above 
minutely described never existed at 
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all! <A private letter from Mr. 
Crookes has indeed, without his 
consent, been published in fac- 
simile in American newspapers ; 
but this letter was never in the pos- 
session of Eva Fay; it was not 
written till months after she had 
left England, and then not to her, 
but in answer to inquiries by a 
perfect stranger; moreover it con- 
tains not a word in any way re- 
sembling the passages above given! 
Sad to say, Dr. Carpenter's kind 
Boston friends do not appear to 
have sent him a copy of the paper 
containing the fac-simile letter, or 
he would have seen that Mr. 
Crookes says nothing of ‘the spi- 
ritualistic nature of her mani- 
festations;’ he does not mention 
‘other Fellows of the Royal So- 
ciety ;’ he does not say he was 
‘satisfied of the genuineness of the 
scientific tests,’ but especially 
guards himself by saying that the 
published account of the experi- 
ments made at his own house are 
the best evidence of his belief in 
her powers. He does not ‘ give her 
the benefit of his attestation,’ but 
simply says that no one has any 
authority to use his name to injure 
her. 

The number of the New York 
Daily Graphic for April 12, 1876, 
containing the letter in fac-simile 
is now before me. An exact copy 
of it is given below, and I ask 
my readers to peruse it carefully, 
to compare it with Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s precise summary given as 
if from actual inspection, and then 
decide by whose instrumentality 
the honoured distinction of F.R.S. 
is being ‘trailed through the dirt,’ 
and who best upholds his own repu- 
tation and that of British Science. 
Is it the man who writes a straight- 
forward letter in order to prevent 
his name being used to injure 
another, and who states only facts 
within his own personal knowledge ; 
or is it he who, for the express 
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purpose of depreciating’? the well- 
earned reputation of a fellow man 
of science, publishes without a word 
of caution or hesitation a purely 
imaginary account of it ? 

MR. CROOKES’ ‘ FAC-SIMILE’ LETTER. 

Nov. 8, 1875. 
To R. Cooper, Esq. 
c/o C. Maynard, Esq. 
223 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. U.S.A. 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your avour of Oct. 25, 
which I have received this morning, I beg 
to state that no one has any authority from 
me to state that I have any doubts of Mrs. 
Fay’s mediumship. The published accounts 
of the test séances which took place at my 
house are the best evidence which I can 
give of my belief in Mrs. Fay’s powers. I 
should be sorry to find that any such 
rumours as you mention should injure Mrs. 
Fay, whom I have always found most ready 
to submit to any conditions I thought fit to 
propose. Believe me, very truly yours, 

Wrrr1am Crooxes. 


Notwithstanding this attack, all 
the evidence Dr. Carpenter can 
adduce as to the alleged expo- 
sure of Eva Fay has really no 
bearing whatever on Mr. Crookes’ 
position. Long and wordy letters 
are given verbatim which only 
amount to this: that the writers 
saw a clever conjuror do what they 
thought was an exact imitation of 
Eva Fay’s performances and of 
those of mediums generally. Buta 
most essential point is omitted. 
Neither of the three writers say 
they ever saw Eva Fay’s performance. 
Still less do they say they ever saw 
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her in private and tested her them. 
selves; and without this their 
evidence is absolutely worthless. 
Mr. Crookes has said nothing, good 
or bad, about her public _per- 
formances ; but she came alone to 
his own house, and there, aided 
by scientific friends, in his own 
laboratory, he tested her by placing 
her in an electrical circuit from 
which she could not possibly escape 
or even attempt to escape withont 
instant discovery. Yet when in 
this position books were taken from 
the bookcase twelve feet away and 
handed out to the observers. The 
beautiful arrangements by which 
these tests were carried out are 
detailed by Mr. Crookes in the 
Spiritualist newspaper of March 
12, 1875, and should be read by 
everyone who wishes to understand 
the real difference between the 
methods of procedure of Mr. 
Crookes and Dr. Carpenter. Not 
one word is said, either by Dr. 
Carpenter’s correspondents or by 
the Daily Griphic, as to this test 
having been applied to Mr. Bishop 
by an electrical engineer or other 
expert, and till this is done how 
can Mr. Crookes’ position be in any 
way affected? A public perform- 
ance in Boston, parodying that of 
Miss Fay, but without one particle 
of proof that the conditions of the 
two performances were really iden- 
tical,* is to Dr. Carpenter's logical 
and sceptical mind a satisfactory 
proof that one of the first experi- 


**In the United States more especially ... the names of the “eminent British 
scientists,” Messrs. Crookes and Wallace, are a “tower of strength.” And it consequently 
becomes necessary-' r me to undermine that tower by showing that in their investigation 
of this subject th: ..»have followed methods that are thoroughly unscientific, and have 
been led, by their “ prepossession,” to accept with implicit faith a number of statements 
which ought to be rejected as completely untrustworthy.’—Fraser’s Magazine, November 
1377, P- 543- 

* The account in the New York Daily Graphic almost proves that they were not. For 
the clever woodcuts showing Mr. Bishop during his performances indicate un amount of 
stretching of the cord which certainly could be at once detected on after examination, 
especially if the knots had been sealed or bound with court-plaster. Yet more ; accord- 
ing to these illustrations, it would be impossible for Mr. Bishop to imitate Eva Fay in 
‘tying a strip of cloth round her neck’ and ‘ putting a ring into her ear,’ both of which 
are specially mentioned as having been done by her. It may well be supposed that the 
audience, delighted at an ‘exposure,’ would not be quite so severely critical as they are 
to those who claim to possess abnormal powers. 
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nenters of the day was imposed onin 
his own laboratory, when assisted by 
trained experts, and when applying 
the most absolute tests that science 
can supply.? (Note C, p. 706.) 

I have now shown to the readers 
of Fraser (as I had previously 
shown in the Quarterly Jowrnal of 
Science) that whatever Dr. Carpen- 
er writes on this subject, whether 
opinion, argument, quotation, or 
fact, is so distorted by prejudice as 
to be untrustworthy. It is there- 
fore unnecessary here to reply in 
detail to the mass of innuendo and 
assumption that everywhere per- 
yades his article; neither am I 
called upon to notice all the alleged 
‘exposures’ which he delights in 
placing before his readers. To 
‘expose’ malingerers and cases of 
feigned illness does not disprove the 
existence of disease; and if, as I 
believe has been demonstrated, the 
phenomena here discussed are mar- 
vellous realities, itis to be expected 
that there will be impostors to 
imitate them, and nuJdack of credu- 


lous persons to be duped by those 
impostors. But itis not the part 
of an honest searcher after truth to 
put forward these detected impos- 
tares while ignoring the actual 
phenomena which the impostors try 


to imitate. When we have. Dr. 
Carpenter’s final word in the pro- 
mised new edition of his Lectures, 
I shall be prepared to show that 
tests far more severe than such as 
have resulted in the detection of 
imposture have been over and over 
again applied to the genuine phe- 
nomena with no other result than 
to confirm their genuineness. 
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This is not the place to diseuss 
the reality of the phenomena which 
Dr. Carpenter rejects with so much 
misplaced indignation, and endea- 
vours to put down by such ques- 
tionable means. The careful. ob- 
servations of such men as Professor 
Barrett of Dublin, and the elaborate 
series of test experiments carried 
out in his own laboratory by Mr. 
Crookes,!® are sufficient to satisfy 
any unprejudiced person that the 
phenomena are genuine; and if so, 
whatever theory we may adopt con- 
cerning them, they must greatly 
influence all our fundamental ideas 
in science and philosophy. The 
attempt to excite prejudice against 
all who have become convinced that 
these things are real, by vague ac- 
cusations, and by quoting all the 
trash that can be picked out of the 
literature of the subject, is utterly 
unworthy of the men of science 
who adopt it. For nearly thirty 
years this plan has been unsparing- 
ly pursued, and its failure has been 
complete. Belief in the genuine- 
ness of the phenomena has grown 
steadily year by year; and at this 
day there are, to my personal know- 
ledge, a larger number of well- 
educated and intelligent and even 
of scientific men who profess their 
belief, than at any former period, 
There is no greater mistake than 
to suppose that this body of in- 
quirers have obtained their present 
convictions by what they have seen 
at public séances only. In almost 
every case those convictions are the 
result of a long series of experi- 
ments in private houses ; and it 
would amaze Dr. Carpenter to 


* As hardly any of my readers will have seen the full account of these tests, and as 


the whole is too long for insertion here, I give a pretty full abstract of all the essential 
portions of it in an Appendix to this paper. This is rendered necessary because Dr. 
Carpenter declares that he is going to give, in the new edition of his Lectures, ‘the 
whole explanation’ of the ‘dodge’ by which these ‘ scientific tests’ could be evaded—‘a 
dodge so simple that Mr. Crookes’ highly-trained scientific acumen could not detect it.’ 
These are Dr. Carpenter's own words in his article last month (p. 553), and it is necessary 
that he should be ealled on to make them good by really explaining Mr. Crookes’ actual 
experiments, and not some other experiments which ‘American newspapers’ may substi- 
tute for them. 


” Quarterly Journal of Science, Oct. 1871 and Jan. 1874. 
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learn the number of families in 
every class of society in which even 
the more marvellous and indis- 
putable of these phenomena occur. 
The course taken by Dr. Carpenter 
of discrediting evidence, depre- 
ciating character, and retailing 
scandal, only confirms these people 
in their belief that men of science 
are powerless in face of this great 
subject ; and I feel sure that all he 
has written has never converted a 
single earnest investigator. 

It is well worthy of notice, as 
correlating this inquiry with other 
branches of science, that there is no 
royal road to acquiring a competent 
knowledge of these phenomena, 
and this is the reason why so many 
scientific men fail to obtain evi- 
dence of «anything important. 
They think that a few hours should 
enable them to decide the whole 
thing; as if a problem which has 
been ever before the world, and 
which for the, last quarter of a 
century has attracted the attention 
of thousands, only required their 
piercing glance to probe it to the 
bottom. But those who have de- 
voted most time and study to the 
subject, though they become ever 
more convinced of the reality, the 
importance, and the endless phases 
of the phenomena, find themselves 
less able to dogmatise as to their 
exact nature or theoretical inter- 
pretation. Of one thing, however, 
they feel convinced ; that all farther 
discussion on the inner nature of 
man and his relation to the uni- 
verse is a mere beating of the air 
so long as these marvellous phe- 
nomena, opening up as they do a 
whole world of new interactions 
between mind and matter, are dis- 


regarded and ignored. 


APPENDIX. 


Abstract of Mr. Crookes’ Experiments above 
referred to. 


The spparatus used consisted of an 
electrical circuit with a reflecting galvano- 
meter showing the slightest variations 
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in the current, designed and arranged by 
one of the most eminent practical elec- 
tricians. This instrument was fixed in 
Mr. Crookes’ laboratory, from which two 
stout wires passed through the wall into 
the library adjoining, and there terminated 
in two brass handles fixed at a considerable 
distance apart, and having only an inch or 
two of play. These handles are covered 
with linen soaked in salt and water, and 
when the person to be experimented on 
holds these handles in the hands (also first 
soaked in salt and water) the current of 
electricity passes through his or her body, 
and the exact ‘ electrical resistance’ cin be 
measured ; while the reflecting galvano- 
meter renders visible to all the spectators 
the slightest variation in the resistance, 
This instrument is so delicate that the 
mere loosening of the grasp of one or both 
hands or the lifting of a finger from the 
handle would be shown at once, because by 
altering the amount of surface in con- 
tact the ‘electrical resistance’ would be 
instantly changed. Two experienced phy- 
sicists, both Fellows of the Royal Society, 
made experiments with this instrument for 
more than an hour before the tests began, 
and eatisfied themselves that, even with an 
exact knowledge of what was required and 
with any amount of preparation, they 
could not substitute anything connecting 
the two handles and having the same exact 
resistance as the human body without a 
long course of trial and failure, and without 
a person in the other room to tell them if 
more or less resistance were required, 
during which time the index spot of light 
of the galvanometer was flying wildly 
about. Comparative steadiness of the 
index could only be secured by a steady 
and continuous grasp of the two handles. 

Having thus described the apparatus, 
let us now consider how the test was 
carried out. The gentlemen invited to 
witness it were three Fellows of the Royal 
Society, all of special eminence, and three 
other gentlemen. They examined the 
library; fastened up the door to the 
passage as well as the window with strips 
of paper sealed with their private seals; 
they examined all the cupboards and 
desks ; they noted the position of various 
articles, and measured their distances as 
well as that of the bookcase from the 
handles to be held by the medium. The 
library was connected with the laboratory 
by a door close to where the medium sat, 
and this door was wide open, but the 
aperture was closed by means of a curtain. 
Everything having been thus arranged, 
Eva Fay was invited to enter the library, 
having up to this time been in the drawing- 
room upstairs, and having come to the 
house alone, She then seated herself ina 
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chair placed for the purpose, and having 
moistened her hands as directed took hold 
of the two handles, The exact ‘electrical 
resistance’ of her body was then noted, as 
well as the deflection shown by the gal- 
yanometer: and the gas in the library 
having been turned down low, the gentle- 
men took their places in the laboratory, 
leaving Eva Fay alone. 

In one minute a hand-bell was rung in 
the library. In two minutes a hand came 
out at the side of the door farthest from 
the medium. During the succeeding five 
minutes four separate books were handed 
out to their respective authors, a voice from 
the library calling them by name. These 
books had been taken from the bookcase 
twelve feet from Eva Fay: they had been 
found in the dark, and one of them had no 
lettering on the back. Mr. Crookes de- 
clares that although he, of course, knew 
the general position of the books in his 
own library, he could not have found these 
books in the dark. Then a, box of cigars 
was thrown out to a gentleman very fond 
of smoking, and finally an ornamental 
clock which had been standing on the 
chimney-piece was handed out. Then the 
cireuit was suddenly broken, and on in- 
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stantly entering the library Eva Fay was 
found lying back in the chair senseless, a 
condition in which she remained for half 
an hour. All the above phenomena oc- 
curred during the space of ten minutes, 
and the reflecting galvanometer was steady 
the whole time, showing only those small 
variations which would occur while a 
person continued to hold the handles. 

On two other occasions Mr. Crookes 
carried out similar tests with the same 
medium and always with the same 
result. On one occasion several musical 
instruments were played on at the same 
time and a musical box was wound 
up while the luminous index of the gal- 
vanometer continued quite steady, and 
many articles were handed or thrown 
out into the laboratory. On the other 
occasion similar things happened, after 
all possible precautions had been taken ; 
and in addition Mr. Crookes’ desk, which 
was carefully locked before the séance, 
was found unlocked and open at its conelu- 
sion. 

Everyone must look forward with great 
interest to Dr. Carpenter's promised ‘ex- 
planation’ of how all these scientific tests 


were evaded by an unscientific impostor. 


Notr A.—Since this article was in the printer’s hands a proof-sheet of the new edition 
of Dr. Carpenter’s Lectures has been forwarded to me at the author's request, in order that I 
may see what further explanations he has to give of the above case. Dr. Carpenter now 
attempts to justify his assertion that I had ‘recently expressed my full faith in Mr. 
Lewis’ self-asserted powers,’ by a statement of what Dr. Simpson told him several years 
ago, a statement which appears to have been never yet made public. and which, there- 
fore, could not possibly have been taken into account by me, even had it any real bearing 
on the question at issue. It is to the effect that Mr. Lewis might have received informa- 
tion of the exact hour at which the lady he had promised-to try to mesmerise at a dis- 
tance, fell asleep in Professor Gregory’s house, and that he might have afterwards given a 
false statement of the hour at which he attempted to mesmerise her. Dr. Carpenter is 
excessively indignant when any doubt is thrown by me on the truthfulness or impar- 
tiality of any_of his informants, but it seems the most natural thing in the world for him 
to charge falsehood or fraud against all who testify to facts which he thinks incredible. 
But even admitting that Dr. Carpenter's memory of what was told him many years 
ago is absolutely perfect, and admitting that Mr, Lewis (against whose moral character 
nothing whatever is adduced) would have told a direct falsehood in order to magnify his 
own powers, how does this account for the fact that the lady was overcome by the mes- 
meric sleep at all, when her mind and body were both actively engaged at the piano early 
in the afternoon? And how does it account for the headache which had troubled her 
the whole day suddenly ceasing? It is not attempted to be shown that Mr. Lewis’ state- 
ment—that he returned home at the hour named and at once proceeded to try and 
mesmerise the lady—is not true; so that, except for the supposed incredibility of the 
whole thing in Dr. Carpenter’s opinion, there would be no reason to doubt the exact 
correctness of the statements made, But even if the reader adopts the view that Mr. 
Lewis was really an impostor, that does not make Dr. Carpenter's original assertion— 
that I had ‘expressed’ my full faith in his ‘self-asserted powers’—one whit more 
accurate. If Dr. Carpenter had then in his memory this means of throwing doubt on 
the facts, why did he not mention it in his Lectures or in his article, instead of first 
charging me with the ‘expression’ of a faith which I never expressed or held, and then 
attempting to change the issue by substituting other words for those which I really 
complained of? 
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Nors B.—In the new edition of Dr. Carpenter’s Lectures (the proof of part of which has 
been sent me) he supports his statement that—‘ there are at the present time numbers of 
educated men and women who have so completely surrendered their “ common sense” 
to a dominant prepossession, as to maintain that any such monstrous fiction (as of a person 
being carried through the air in an hour from Edinburgh to London) ought to be 
believed, even upon the evidence of a single witness, if that witness be one upon whose 
testimony we should rely in the ordinary affairs of life,’—by saying that—‘ the moon- 
light sail of Mr. Home is extensively believed en the testimony of a single witness.’ 
Even if it were the fact that this particular thing is believed by some persons on the 
testimony of a single witness, that would not justify Dr. Carpenter’s statement that 
there are numbers of educated men and women who maintain as a principle that any 
such thing, however monstrous, ought to beso believed. As, however, there are, as above 
shown, three witnesses in this case, and at least ter in the case of Mrs. Guppy, also 
referred to, it appears that Dr. Carpenter first makes depreciatory general statements, 
and when these are challenged, supports them by a mis-statement of facts. Such a course 
of procedure renders further discussion impossible. 


Nore C.—A letter of Dr. Carpenter's has also ‘at his own request’ been forwarded to, 
me, in which he attempts*to justify the conduct narrated above. In Nature for November 15 
Mr. Crookes printed the letter which was given in fac-simile in American newspapers, 
with remarks of a somewhat similar character to those Ihave here made. Dr. Carpenter, 
writing three days afterwards (November 18), wishes it to be stated in Fraser as his ‘ own 
correction,’ that this letter was not carried away from England by Eva Fay; adding 
—‘ What was carried away by Eva Fay was a much stronger attestation, publicly given in 
Full detail by Mr. Crookes in acommunication to the Spirttualist ;—of which communica- 
tion I give an abstract in an appendix to this article. This obliges me to add a few 
further particulars. 

In Nature, October 25, in a note to a letter about the Radiometer, Dr. Carpenter says: 
“*On the strength of a private letter from Mr. Crookes, which has been published in fac- 
simile in the American newspapers, a certain Mrs. or Miss Eva Fay announced her 
“spiritualistic” performances as endorsed by Prof. Crookes and other Fellows of the 
Royal Society.’” This supposed letter was ‘set forth’ in detail in last month’s Fraser 
as above stated. 

In Nature, November 8, Dr. Carpenter says, ‘And the now notorious impostor, Eva 
Fay, has been able to appeal to the “endorsement” given to her by the “scientific 
tests” applied to her by “Professor Crookes and other Fellows of the Royal Society,” 
which had been published (I now find) by Mr. Crookes himself in the Spiritualist in 
March, 1875.’ 

From the above it follows, that it was between October 25 and November 8 that Dr. 
Carpenter jirst became acquainted with Mr. Crookes’ account of his experiments with 
Eva Fay; and finding (from Mr. Crookes’ publication of it) that his own detailed 
account of the contents of the fac-simile letter was totally incorrect, he now makes a 
fresh assertion—that Eva Fay ‘carried away with her’ a copy of the Spiritualist 
containing Mr. Crookes’ experiments. This is highly probable, but we venture to doubt 
if Dr. Carpenter has any authority to state it as a fact; while even if she did, that 
article does not, any more than the fac-simile letter, justify Dr. Carpenter's allegations. 
It contains not one word about the ‘Spiritualistic nature of her manifestations,’ —it does 
not state that he ‘in common with other Fellows of the Royal Society had satisfied 
himself of their genuineness’—it does not say that he ‘ willingly gave her the benefit of 
his attestation.’ It is a detailed account of a beautiful scientific experiment, and nothing 
more. Yet Dr. Carpenter still maintains (in his letter now before me) that his state- 
ments are correct, ‘except on the one point--one of form not of substance—that of the 
address of the letter in which Mr. Crookes attested the genuineness of the mediumship 
of Eva Fay!’ 

It thus appears that, when he wrote the article in last month’s Fraser, and the letter 
in Nature of October 25, Dr. Carpenter had not seen either the fac-simile letter or the 
account in the Spiritualist, and there is nothing to show that he even knew of the 
existence of the latter article ; yet on the strength of mere rumour, newspaper cuttings, 
or imagination, he gives the supposed contents of a letter from Mr. Crookes, empha- 
sising such obnoxious words as ‘Spiritualistic’ and ‘manifestations,’ which Mr. 
Crookes never once employed, and giving a totally false impression of what Mr. Crookes 
had really done. So enamoured is he of this accusation, that he drags it into a purely 
scientific discussion on the Radiometer, and now, in his very latest communication, 
makes no apology or retractation, but maintains all his’statements as correct ‘in substance, 
and declares that he ‘cannot see that he has anywhere passed beyond the tone of 
gentlemanly discussion,’ : 





THE PROGRESS OF MARINE INSURANCE IN ENGLAND. 


HE first beginnings of marine 
insurance in England can 
be descried amidst the general 
upspringing of commerce in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. The founders of English 
commerce were enterprising traders 
from the Netherlands and Ger- 
many. So when we find in 1204 
merchants of France and Flanders 
invited to trade with England, 
and that in 1220 merchants from 
Cologne establish a factory in Lon- 
don! which, under the name of 
Gildhalla Teutonicorum, became in 
time the head-quarters of the Ger- 
man traders to England, we may, 
without absolutely specifying any 
particular year, broadly set it down 
that since English foreign trade 
really began in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, marine in- 
surance may be dated from the 
same period. For no institution, 
whether legal or commercial, 
springs instantaneously into being ; 
it grows by degrees, and until it has 
become visible to men generally 
it is passed over by chroniclers 
and historians, who in ruder times 
are essentially narrators and not 
critics. , 

King John, with a view rather 
to fill his exchequer by dues than 
from any patriotic motive, granted 
facilities of trading to the Northern 
foreigners ; but the Lombards, the 
Genoese, and the Florentines a little 
later pushed their enterprises into 
England. Mr. Martin in his History 
of Lloyd's and Marine Insurance,?* 
an interesting and useful work 
to which frequent reference will be 
necessary, relates? how the customs 


' Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, i. 371 and 382. .« 


of Newcastle-upon-Tyne were let to 
Bonrici Guidicon of Lucca to farm, 
and how those of Boston were 
assigned in 1312 toa merchant of 
Genoa. As time went on the 
English merchants likewise planted 
their feet in foreign soil, and in 
1404 Henry IV. found it neces- 
sary to issue a proclamation, ‘ Pro 
mercatoribus Anglize de guber- 
nationibus eligendis,’* command- 
ing the English traders in Prussia 
to choose leaders who would settle 
the disputes which were constantly 
arising in this distant settlement. 
In 1473 an important event oc- 
curred, for Edward VI. granted 
to the Hanse merchants more land 
by the Thames side. The building 


erected on this plot was called the 
Staelhof or Steelyard, and was con- 


tiguous to the older Gildhalla 
Teutonicorum,® which it now ab- 
sorbed. Henceforth all those who 
dwelt in this building, in effect a 
vast commercial monastery whose 
inhabitants ‘were governed per- 
sonally and as a body by their own 
self-elected rulers,’ are known in 
history as the merchants of the 
Steelyard. 

In these German and _ Italian 
traders we have, therefore, clearly a 
foreign source from which English 
marine insurance was primarily 
derived. But as in England so 
in Europe the beginnings of ma- 
rine insurance cannot be allotted 
to any certain year. But this 
much we know, that marine in- 
surance in its infancy was essen- 
tially a system of mutual assurance. 
Third persons had nothing to 
do with the contract, which was an 


* The History of Lloyd's and of Marine Insurance in Great Britain. By F. Martin. 
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agreement between the owner of 
the ship and the owner or owners of 
the cargo to bear a proportionate 
share of the loss. ‘Traces,’ says 
Sir Travers Twiss, ‘of this system 
of mutual assurance are found in 
documents of the twelfth century, 
but no trace of the modern contract 
of marine insurance is to be found 
of a date earlier than the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth 
century.’® In the early maritime 
law of Venice, in the ordinances of 
Trani of 1063, a city of commerce 
whose medisval renown has, like 
that of Amalfi, long passed into a 
mere historical memory, the rule 
by which those interested in the 
same voyage, whether in the ship or 
cargo, should mutually contribute 
in case of loss is found. 

This mutual contribution is the 
foundation not only of insurance as 
now understood, but of what is 
commonly known as general average 
contributions. But the amount of 
recompense thus afforded was very 
slight, and naturally there would 
soon spring up a class of men 
who, for a certain sum paid before- 
hand, would bear the loss which 
would otherwise have to be borne 
by the shipowner or merchant. 
When this modern form first began 
to be generally practised is not 
known with any accuracy. In the 
Chronyk Van Flaedern, a Chamber 
of Assurance is spoken of as meeting 
in 1310 at Bruges, one of the great 
depéts of the Hanse traders, by 
means of which merchants could 
insure their goods for a stipu- 
lated premium. And in 1435 a 
very elaborate ordinance was is- 
sued by the counsellors and 
pruV’hommes of Barcelona,’ one of 
the foremost commercial cities of 
the Middle Ages. That ordinance 
deals to a great extent with insurance 
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frauds, and commands that only acer- 
tain proportion of the ship or cargo 
should be insured. Rules so elabo. 
rate and so detailed would be un- 
necessary in the very infancy of 
such an institution, and therefore 
it must be evident that by the close 
of the fifteenth century mercantile 
insurance was a_ well-established 
and universally known custom. The 
prudent traders of the North were 
not behind the hardy and adven- 
turous mariners of Catalonia; and 
though we must wait for some years 
before we find distinct ordinances 
in Amsterdam or Antwerp upon 
this subject, there is no reason to 
doubt that in the period at which 
we see the Germans and the Lom- 
bards trading in England—that is, 
in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury—marine insurance was as well 
known to the traders between Eng- 
land and the Continent as between 
the different countries of Europe, 
such as France and Spain. 
Towards the close of the six- 
teenth century, according to Par. 
dessus, a compilation of maritime 
law was promulgated at Rouen— 
the well-known Guidon de la Mer. 
In this ordinance elaborate direc- 
tions are given upon the subject of 
marine insurance ; the policy is or- 
dered to be in writing, the interest 
of the assured is to be declared, the 
nature of the subject matter of the 
assurance is to be specified, a small 
portion is, as a protection against 
fraud, to be left uncovered. A regis- 
trar of policies is also appointed, 
and directions are given upon what 
principle the value of lost goods is 
to be estimated. The contract of 
assurance is in itself one of a very 
simple character, and both in this 
country and on the Continent it 
has been untrammelled by those 
technicalities which have more or 


® Black Book of the Admiralty, vol. iii. p. 277, note. 


7 Pardessus, Vv. 493. 
* Pardessus, ii. 369. 


The form of the French policy given by Pardessus is dated 


1629, and does not appear in either of the two first editions of the Guidon de la Mer 
Mr. Martin (p. 49) has certainly overlooked this fact. 
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less borne heavily on almost every 
other branch of law It has re- 
mained from the time of Elizabeth 
to the time of Victoria a simple 
set of rules suitable to the wants 
of commercial communities. In our 
own country, it is true, since the 
compilation of the Guidon its course 
of development has been different 
from that which it ran on the Con- 
tinent. European nations have con- 
tinued codifying afresh the newrules 
which have been added to those of 
their ancestors; in England we have 
had no ordonnance de la marine, but 
have permitted our rules to remain 
imbedded in text-books and in 
volumes of judicial decisions. Yet 
the source has always been the 
same—the great marine ordinances 
of the Middle Ages and the works 
of European commentators. 

But the period at which we have 
now arrived witnessed a great com- 
mercial change in England. In 
the reign of Elizabeth (1597) the 
merchants of the Steelyard were 
expelled, and soon the Lombards 
and the other foreign traders gave 
way before the rising tide of Eng- 
lish commerce. With this event 
the first epoch in the history of 
marine insurance in this country is 
atan end. Henceforth we lose sight 
of foreigners except as English 
citizens, and are concerned . only 
with native enterprise. That enter- 
prise, aroused by the adventurous 
spirits of Elizabeth’s reign, turned 
the national mind towards the 
spread of English commerce; and 
England, from being an emporium 
for Flemish and Italian traders, 
rapidly became the great mart of 
the world, and the very centre and 
heart of marine insurance carried 
out by English merchants. 

It was indeed inevitable that, 
whether expelled by law or not, the 
foreign traders must now have ceased 
to hold the position which they had 
occupied for several centuries. Aliens 
domiciled in a strange country, 
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secluded except on the exchange, 
the time had passed when they could 
look up to the protection of an 
English monarch in exchange for 
their pecuniary aid. Native in- 
dustry was rapidly extending, and 
a foreign and separate organisation 
would no longer be tolerated. Had 
they chosen to remain, they must 
from this time forth have merged in 
the general mass of English mer- 
chants ; but, instead, they departed as 
they had come and as they had lived, 
a distinct body of foreign traders in 
a strange land. 

The first event connected with 
the second and purely English 
epoch in the history of marine in- 
surance is one very characteristic 
of the Tudor period. It would ap- 
pear that a patent had been granted 
to one Richard Chandler, in 1574, 
to make and register assurances. 
This caused much natural discon- 
tent among the notaries and brokers, 
or ‘broggers,’ of London, and among 
other reasons urged against this 
patent was that of commercial in- 
convenience. The various reasons 
set forth in the articles also bear 
witness to the fact, not only that 
insurance contracts were common 
in this country, but that the very 
modern organisation of brokers was 
fast becoming general. For it was 
urged that ‘this patent would be 
an infringement upon the liberty 
of every good citizen, who before 
might make his writings and as- 
surances himself, and use neither 
broker nor notary;’ but, on the 
other hand, ‘ merchants found great 
commodity and surety by dealing 
with brokers known to be secret, 
skilful, careful, and diligent.’? The 
issue of this struggle is unknown, but 
it is evident from the course of sub- 
sequent legislation that Chandler’s 
monopoly was of small importance. 
But it is certainly of interest as 
pointing not only to the existence 
of this business among London 
merchants, but to the manner ir 
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which it was carried out by brokers 
and also by a system of registration. 

The next event of a noteworthy 
character in this reign is the initia- 
tion, in 1601, of a special court 
for the purpose of trying disputes 
which arose out of policies of in- 
surance. The court was to be 
organised by a commission, and to 
consist of the Judge of the Admi- 
ralty Court, the Recorder of London, 
two Doctors of the Civil Law, and 
two common lawyers.'®° To these 
were added eight other commis- 
sioners, who were to be grave and 
discreet merchants. It was a tri- 
bunal which proved of little prac- 
tical utility, and it was one whose 
fanctions were scarcely ever em- 
ployed. But it was in no way an 
innovation, for it was no more than 
an attempt to place on a systematic 
footing, and to bring within the 
cognisance of the Government, a 
custom which is recognised in the 
preamble of the Act—namely, the 
decision of mercantile disputes by a 
body of merchants. Such was, in 
fact, the manner in which all mer- 
cantile disputes had long been 
settled on the Continent. Many of 
the most renowned medieval codes 
are only compilations of the deci- 
sions aud opinions of the counsellors 
and prud’hommes of some great 
commercial city. But the narrow 
jurisdiction of the new court, con- 
fined as it was to disputes arising 
in the City of London, the jealousy 
with which it was regarded by the 
Common Law Courts, who looked 
upon it as a species of Equity 
Court, rendered it a mere nullity.!! 
Altered, in some respects, during 
the reign, of Charles II., it, still 
failed to become popular either 
among merchants or lawyers, and, 
gradually falling into abeyance, no 
commission (when Lord Wensley- 
dale wrote his celebrated work on In- 
surance, in 1786) had been issued for 
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many years. Yet it is probable that 
its effects were not inconsiderable, 
for its inauguration broke down 
the purely mercantile tribunals, and, 
arousing the hostility of the Com- 
mon Law Courts, being neither a 
purely legal nor a purely commercial 
court, drove the decision of insu- 
rance disputes into Westminster 
Hall, where they became once and 
for ever domiciled through the sin- 
gular abilities of Lord Mansfield. 

Before, however, we speak more 
particularly of the remarkable effect 
of the decisions of this judge upon 
the progress of marine insurance, 
it is well to point out that its his- 
tory naturally divides itself into two 
distinct portions. The legal branch 
embraces the principles of the sys- 
tem, because, in England especially, 
each part of the edifice has been 
consolidated and built up by judicial 
decisions. The commercial, on the 
other hand, is concerned with its 
external development. The manner 
in which it was carried on by 
brokers, by a vast and ingenious 
system of intelligence, the national 
events, whether of war or peace, by 
which it was effected, or in which 
its followers played conspicuous 
parts—all these touch upon its com- 
mercial side. 

Continuing, however, to follow 
out the legal portion of the subject, 
we find that prior to 1756, when 
Lord Mansfield became Chief Jus- 
tice, not more than sixty cases in- 
volving questions relaving to marine 
insurance appear in the books, 
and most of these are reported so 
meagrely, or are such mere obiter 
dicta, that it was impossible to find 
in England, at that time, any hard 
and fast rules embodying the prin- 
ciples of marine insurance. But 
this was soon all changed. 

The distinctive feature of the 
judgments of Lord Mansfield is 
their luminous nature, the strong 


"In Cann v. Noye, 2 Siderfin, 121 (1658), it was decided that it was no bar to an 
action in a Common Law Court that the plaintiff had sued the defendant in the new 
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basis of principle upon which they 
rest, and the clearness with which 
the consequences of these principles 
are worked out in the details of 
the several cases. Thus each judg- 
ment, embracing as it did a certain 
broad principle or rule exemplified 
clearly by an instance in point, 
settled almost as certainly as an Act 
of Parliament some important prin- 
ciple of marine insurance. To enu- 
merate each of the cases which may 
be almost said to have codified this 
branch of law between the years 
1756 and 1788 would be to tres- 
pass on the domains of purely legal 
writers. It is sufticient to point 
out that among others the cardinal 
point that a ship the subject of an 
insurance must be seaworthy at 
the commencement of the risk was 
decided in the memorable case of 
the Mills frigate.'? That conceal- 
ment of a material fact vitiates a 
policy, an equally fundamental 
principle, was decided in the suc- 
ceeding year.'® To these may 
be added decisions which settled 
once and for all that insurers who 
underwrite a policy enter into a con- 
tract subject to the well-known 
usages of the shipping trade,'* and 
which threw much light upon the 
important. question of abandon- 
ment.'5 In more recent years the 
principles being more or less cer- 
tainly understood, the courts of 
law have been occupied by deciding 
whether certain factscan be brought 
within certain well- understood 
rules. The great changes in 
modern shipbuilding, the intro- 
duction of steam, the rapid growth 
of commerce, continually afford new 
subjects for decision, which are, ge- 
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nerally speaking, scarcely more than 
the application of time-honoured 
rules to the exigences of modern 
society. 

From the commencement of the 
modern epoch in the reign of Eliza- 
beth down to the year 1688, no 
very noteworthy event occurs.'® 
The underwriters, whether mer- 
chants or brokers, were scattered 
here and there throughout the city 
of London and throughout the chief 
commercial towns of the kingdom, 
and the amount of marine insurance 
increased with the growing com- 
merce of the country. But in the 
last-mentioned year Lloyd’s Coffee- 
house appears upon the scene. 

Already the coffee-houses of Lon- 
don had become not only the resort 
of literary men and _ gossippers, 
but also of the merchants, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd’s Coffee-house was 
favourably situated in ‘Tower 
Street, and was soon much fre- 
quented. But in 1696 the enter- 
prising owner entered upon a 
novel and in some_ respects 
dangerous step. In that year he 
began to publish a paper which he 
called Lloyd’s News, which con- 
tained shipping intelligence of very 
essential importance to under- 
writers, from every considerable 
port in Europe. It consisted of a 
single small leaf of two pages, 
issued three times ina week. In 
six months, however, its spirited 
originator was compelled to with- 
draw it from circulation. He had 
published some simple news con- 
cerning the House of Lords, which 
caused him to receive an official 
reprimand, and he forthwith ceased 
to publish his paper. Yet the 


8 Carter v. Boehm, 3 Burrows, 1905 (1766). 
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Coffee-honse continued to be greatly 
patronised, and was the place for 
mercantile and underwriting trans- 
actions. Though no newspaper was 
published, newsletters were instead 
issued to the habitués of the coffee- 
house. At last in 1726, thirty 
years after the withdrawal of 
Lloyd’s News, Lloyd’s List made it: 
appearance. Already the frequenters 
of this house had become an exclu- 
sive and closely connected com- 
munity, and the publication of this 
paper gave still greater compactness 
to their organisation, and rendered 
it more permanent and sure. The 
paper from that time forth con- 
tinued to contain the fullest and 
most accurate shipping intelligence 
which was obtainable, and _ be- 
came a complete necessary to the 
shipowner, the merchant, and 
the underwriter. Following it in 
chronological order, we find, to 
quote again from Mr. Martin (p. 
120), soon after 1770 the under- 
writers and brokers united under 
the name of ‘ Lloyd’s,’ and possessed 
of Lloyd’s List, removed for a short 
time from Lombard Street, where 
Mr. Lloyd had established himself 
in 1691, to Pope’s Head Alley. 
From these temporary quarters 
they went a few years after to the 
Royal Exchange, setting up there 
on a permanent footing the great 
institution which has flourished 
ever since in the same spot, grow- 
ing from generation to generation, 
and making the name of the old 
‘coffee man’ a household word 
throughout the world. 

But the mad speculations into 
which both rich and poor wildly 
rushed at the period of the South 
Sea Bubble in 1720 had not left 
marine insurance untouched, and 
were in no small degree a cause of 
the separate development of Lloyd’s. 
Several marine insurance companies 
alsosprang up, butof the five projects 
which came into being but two were 
successfully Jaunched—the London 
Assurance Corporation and the 
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Royal Exchange Assurance Cor- 
poration. Some years previously, 
indeed, when the speculative mania 
was just commencing, a similar 
attempt had been made and suc- 
cessfully resisted by members of 
Lloyd’s and by other private 
underwriters on the ground of 
monopoly. But the rage for 
speculation had now induced others 
besides merchants to take up this 
project, who were not without the 
political influence which enabled 
them to carry their scheme into 
effect. Lord Onslow and Lord 
Chetwynd united for the purpose of 
establishing, not one, but two great 
marine insurance companies, and, 
‘acting secretly in concert, but 
openly under a show of antagonism, 
brought their projects before Parlia- 
ment early in the session of 1720.’ 
Thus, under the auspices and the 
guidance of a second-rate pro- 
fessional politician and a needy 
country gentleman, the first Eng- 
lish insurance companies were 
launched. The promoters (to use 
a modern and not very compli- 
mentary term) endeavoured forth- 
with to obtain an Act giving a 
monopoly, as far as other companies 
were concerned, to the two corpora- 
tions. The opposition to such a mea- 
sure was naturally strong, for Lloyd’s 
believed that such an Act would ex- 
terminate their business. It became 
soon evident to the two noblemen 
that they must resort to other mea- 
sures than argument, and accord- 
ingly they proposed to pay into the 
Exchequer, to relieve the over-bur- 
dened Civil List, a sum of 600,000!. 
The plan was eminently successful, 
and probably other gifts were not 
spared ; a royal message was sent to 
the faithful Commons recommend- 
ing the measure, and in spite of the 
strong opposition the Act was 
passed, and on the 20th of June 
1720 received the royal assent. On 
the 24th the two charters were 
issued, and shortly after the shares 
ran up to an incredible premium. 
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The 121. 10s. shares of the London 
Assurance were sold for 175/., and 
the 1oo/. shares of the other 
corporation fetched 250l. in the 
market. But the breaking of 
so many bubbles which rapidly 
followed could not fail to inju- 
riously affect these two companies. 
Their charters became liable to 
forfeiture, since the amount due had 
not been paid into the Treasury. 
Again the influence of the noble 
promoters was employed, and their 
liabilities to the Crown were com- 
pounded for 150,000/.'7 Fortwo 
years a struggle for existence was 
maintained, the shares fell below 
par, and the underwriting ven- 
tures turned out almost ruinous. 
But from the year 1822, when the 
commercial horizon began to clear, 
and mercantile transactions were 
reduced to their proper and le- 
gitimate extent, these two com- 
panies began a career of continuous 
but not extraordinary prosperity. 
They never in any way interfered 
with Lloyd’s and the private under- 
writers, who still continued to 
transact nine-tenths of the under- 
writing business. Their existence, 
indeed, was positively beneficial ; 
they prevented the rise of other 
companies, and they even to some 
extent supported Lloyd’s by using 
the intelligence which that body 
obtained. 

But the speculations of the period 
when these two companies arose 
left a decidedly vicious element in 
insurance business. From being 
a system of indemnity against 
legitimate losses for the benefit of 
merchants, it became too often a 
medium for the bets of gamblers. 
Accordingly, the Legislature in 
1746 found it necessary to pass an 
Act to prohibit wager policies, the 
main feature of the statute being to 
prevent persons from insuring with- 
out possessing an interest in the 
subject matter of the insurance.'* 


7 6 Geo. I. ¢. 18. 
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But though this measure worked 
powerfully for good as regarded 
marine insurance, it had little or no 
effect in checking general gambling 
insurances; for men insured the 
election of a member of Parliament 
or the life of a dying neighbour. 
It was found, under the existing 
state of things, that mere specu- 
lators frequented Lloyd’s, and ac- 
cordingly the frequenters removed, 
as has already been told, to Pope’s 
Head Alley, and then to the Royal 
Exchange as a business club with 
fixed rules and regular membership. 
This event, caused at first by the 
enterprise of the coffeehouse- 
keeper, next by the necessity of 
union in the face of organised 
opposition, and lastly by the gam- 
bling of speculators, was proxi- 
mately not a little owing to the 
enterprise of an able foreigner, 
John Julius Angerstein. 

Cultivated Knglishmen chiefly 
associate Mr. Angerstein’s name 
with his fine collection of pictures 
which formed the nucleus of the 
National Gallery. But at the time 
of which we are now writing he was 
looked up to not as a connoisseur 
of art, but as the foremost under- 
writer in the world. When his 
name appeared in a policy, others, 
without further examination, fol- 
lowed his lead, and such documents 
were familiarly known in London 
as Julians. Born in 1735, of Ger- 
man parents residing in St. Peters- 
burg, he came over to England in 
his boyhood, and, passing rapidly 
through the routine work of the 
merchant’s office, was possessed of 
a business of his own when still 
@ young man. When the under- 
writers of Lloyd’s were at their wits’ 
end for a suitable local habitation, 
it was he who, personally guarantee- 
ing the rent, did not hesitate to 
accept the offer of the premises in 
the Royal Exchange. Formany years 
after this event he, with Sir Francis. 


8 19 Geo. II. c. 37. 
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Baring, another merchant of foreign 
extraction and of great commercial 
ability, was foremost in every under- 
writing transaction, and in all po- 
litical and general matters in any 
way connected with his trade. 
Thus, through Mr. Angerstein’s in- 
fluence, a clause was inserted in an 
Act passed in 1803 to prevent 
owners from changing the names of 
their ships,'® a very fruitful source 
of fraud. Probably also he had not 
a little to do with the establishing 
of a regular form of printed policy 
in 1779. This is an event of some 
importance, for the form then 
agreed upon has continued to the 
present time in the identical shape 
in which it was drawn up, and is 
universally known as a Lloyd’s 
Policy. But the great national 
events of this period, the struggle 
for independence by the North 
American colonies, the wars be- 
tween England and the Conti- 
nental Powers, now enormously 
developed the business of marine 
insurance, and rendered it at once 
very profitable tothose who pursued 
it and an inestimable boon to mer- 
chants. The latter, it istrue, through 
the heavy premiums which were 
naturally charged when the ocean 
swarmed with hostile privateers, 
obtained a diminished amount of 
profitfrom their mercantile ventures, 
but they could still continue to 
trade with a certain security. The 
underwriters, on the other hand, 
though from time to time suffering 
very severe losses, were yet able, by 
means of proportionately large pre- 
miums, to obtain a very fair profit 
on their perilous trade. 

Since the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century the total amount of 
the imports and exports of the 
country had increased from thirteen 
to thirty-one millions. A strong im- 
petus was given to the underwriting 
trade by the course of events at this 
time, and it is thus easy to under- 


® 43 Geo. III. c. 57, s. 4. 
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stand the vast strides which marine 
insurance made at this period of its 
history. There was indeed scarcely 
a ship which sailed uninsured, or a 
vessel which English insurers would 
not underwrite. Merchant vessels 
and ships of war were equally ac- 
cepted by these enterprising men, 
and the subject of the policy was 
often foreign. Thus on the Diana 
frigate, for example, on a voyage 
from Vera Cruz to England, one 
Thomas King ventured no less than 
10,0001,, and other individual 
underwriters from 3,000/. to 5,000l. 
apiece, whilst the premium charged 
upon such a voyage as this for a 
merchantman without a convoy was 
from 15 to 20 per cent.”° 

During this stirring time, un. 
til 1796, Mr. Angerstein was at 
the head of affairs at Lloyd’s, and 
for many years after he resigned 
his chairmanship he took a promi- 
nent part in all that affected this 
institution. Two answers that he 
gave before a Parliamentary com- 
mittee will further show the extent 
and the stability of marine insurance 
in England at this most momentous 
period of our history. ‘ Almost 
every insurance,’ he said, ‘ could be 
done with fair connections and at 
an adequate premium.’ Again, in 
answering a question as to the pro- 
portion of losses caused by the in- 
solvency of underwriters, he gave 
this remarkable reply: 


I have had the honour of doing part of the 
business of a very respectable and honour- 
able house forthe last twenty-five years. The 
amount I insured for them was 8,483,081/., 
and I recovered for them, for losses, 
averages, and returns, 490,323/. 15s. Id. 
In that account I had underwriters who 
did not prove solvent, for I recovered short 
of what I have received, 2,130/. 118. Id., 
this being the loss by bad underwriters 
in the twenty-two years. I have had an 
inquiry made what dividends the under- 
writers who failed have paid, and I have 
got most of these. Some paidin full, some 
five shillings in the pound, some ten shil- 
lings, some fifteen shillings, and some only 
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two. But out of the 2,130/. 118. 1d. the 
dividends they have alroady paid amount to 
1,010/, 118. 4d., so thut my principals lose 
1,119/. 198. 9d. There are yet further di- 
vidends which are to be paid, some of them 
in full. The losses do not amount 
to threepence-halfpenny per cent. 


But the magnitude of these 
transactions necessitated a very 
elaborate and extensive system of 
intelligence, and it was during 
this period that the admirable 
news department of Lloyd’s was, 
like the main body of marine 
insurance itself, chiefly developed. 
Day by day came in news of cap- 
tures, of escapes of vessels parted 
from their convoys, of the move- 
ments of some French privateer; 
and from Lloyd’s came intelligence 
which was frequently and grate- 
fully received by anxious and 
hardly pressed Government depart- 
ments, especially the Admiralty. 

Nor at this time were the under- 
writers wanting in public spirit and 
patriotic liberality. There are two 
noteworthy instances on record of 
the admirable spirit which actuated 
the members of Lloyd’s at this 
period. Though not strictly con- 
nected with the progress of marine 
insurance, they cannot be passed 
over without a brief reference. The 
first was the establishment of the 
Patriotic Fund, the idea of which 
originated with Mr. Angerstein and 
Sir Francis Baring in 1803, though 
it was doubtless suggested by the 
voluntary additional payments under 
Mr. Pitt’s income-tax in 1798. On 
the 2oth of July in the above year, it 
was resolved that, ‘to give more 
effect and energy to the measures 
adopted by the Government for the 
defence of our liberties, and to 
animate the efforts of our defenders 
by sea and land,’ a subscription for 
the foregoing objects should be 
opened, and that ‘ independently of 
individual contributions, the sum 
of 20,000!., part of the funded pro- 
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perty of the society, should be set 
apart for this purpose.”*' This noble 
example was followed without hesi- 
tation by the merchants of England, 
and thus, in the rooms of the Eng- 
lish underwriters, began that spon- 
taneous subscription which has be- 
come an historical fact under the 
name of the Patriotic Fund, though 
by no means so well known as the 
generous efforts of the English na- 
tion a few years before. The second 
instance is no less noteworthy, since 
it was the foundation of the National 
Lifeboat Institution. On the mo- 
tion of Mr. Angerstein a sum of 
2,000l. was placed in the hands of 
a committee to manage the esta- 
blishment of lifeboats, lately in- 
vented by Henry Greathead, a 
ship’s carpenter at Shields, on the 
coasts of the three kingdoms. Thus 
under the auspices of Lloyd’s and 
their energetic leader was formed 
that flourishing and admirable body, 
the National Lifeboat Institution. 
But so much prosperity for this 
one particular branch of commerce 
when all others were suffering from 
the effects of long-continued wars 
could not fail to arouse some organ- 
ised competition. The individual 
underwriters banded under the 
name of Lloyd’s and the two insur- 
ance companies founded by Lords 
Onslow and Chetwynd possessed 
between them the entire insurance 
business, not only that which was 
purely English, but which, though 
relating to foreign ships and mer- 
chandise, was nevertheless trans- 
acted in this country. Accordingly 
in the end commenced a struggle be- 
tween those on the one hand who 
were desirous fortheirown advantage 
of repealing the monopoly possessed 
by the two existing companies, and 
those two corporations and Lloyd’s 
on the other, who from enemies 
were now become cordial allies. 
The first real attack was made by 
the Globe Fire and Life Insurance, 


1 Annual Register, 1803, p. 217. 
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whose attempt was completely un- 
successful. Again in 1806 this 
company made another and similar 
effort, but with a similar result. But 
three years later a more influential 
body of merchants prepared to 
follow the example of the Globe. 
Through the Parliamentary exer- 
tions of Mr. Manning, then Member 
for the City of London, and the 
father of the present Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, a com- 
mittee was obtained to consider 
the Act of George I. to which 
the two existing companies owed 
their being. It is needless to say 
that all sorts of evils were fore- 
told by the opponents of the pro- 
posed change, who possessed a very 
able leader in Mr. Marryat, M.P. 
for Sandwich, the father of Captain 
Marryat the novelist. But in spite 
of the strong opposing evidence laid 
before them, the committee reported 
in favour of the proposed reform. 
Lloyd’s, however, were yet too 
strong, and the Bill consequent on 
the resolutions of the committee, 
after an animated debate, was de- 
feated in the Commons by a majority 
of one in a very small House.?? 

But the report of this committee 
shows plainly enough that the spirit 
of Adam Smith and free trade was 
already powerful in its effect upon 
marine insurance. In Liverpool and 
in the seaports of the North, asso- 
ciations of persons for the purpose 
of underwriting were numerous 
and successful. In Ireland there 
were at this time three companies 
established, one of whom had an 
agent at Lloyd’s. Such a victory 
could be only temporary; the fore- 
bodings of ill and the assertions of 
the efficacy of the present arrange- 
ments could not possibly do more 
than prop up an unwise monopoly 
for a short time. Personal interests 
might be served by its repeal, but 
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those personal interests were in 
accordance with the irresistible 
current of modern freedom. 

Still a period of quietness for 
some sixteen years now ensued. 
But the Parliamentary inquiry 
had revealed various points of 
weakness in the organisation of 
Lloyd’s, and accordingly some im. 
portant reforms were forthwith car. 
ried out. A governing body consist- 
ing of twelve members was appoint- 
ed, who were authorised to appoint 
agents in any port they might think 
proper, by which means the efl- 
ciency of the intelligence depart. 
ment was greatly increased and 
many frauds prevented. With 
their house thus set in order, Lloyd’s 
and the two companies continued 
to transact the greater part of the 
vast underwriting business which 
the growth of commerce and the 
Napoleonic wars had so recently 
and largely increased. 

Before proceeding with our 
general sketch it may be well to 
follow out in a few lines the 
changes which have occurred at 
Lloyd’s to the present time. In 
the year 1834, after a number of 
preliminary discussionsand inquiries 
extending over many years, Lloyd's 
Register of Shipping was _ esta- 
blished, every vessel whose name 
appears in this list being surveyed 
by an officer of the society, and 
classed according to the standard 
fixed by the committee. Of these 
surveyors there are no less than 
fifty-two in the United Kingdom, 
and fifty in various foreign and 
colonial ports. But, useful and 
extensive as this work is, not more 
than one half the British mer- 
chant fleet are to be found in this 
Register. So recently as 1871 Lloyd's 
was again more systematically or- 
ganised by a new statute®? which 
now regulates its constitution and 


* Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. xix. p. 119. Mr. Martin, with curious ina 
curacy, speaks of a ‘considerable majority,’ p. 252. 
33 34 & 35 Vict. c. xxi. (Private Acts). 
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by which it is entirely governed. 
The most salient features of these 
regulations are that the society 
shall consist of underwriting and 
non-underwriting members ; that the 
objects for which it exists are to 
carry on the business of marine 
insurance, to protect the interests 
of members of the society in respect 
of shipping, cargoes, and freight, 
and to collect and diffuse shipping 
intelligence. The number of mem- 
bers of which it consisted in the 
year 1875 was 710, whilst it 
also possessed 667 annual sub- 
scribers. The receipts amounted 
to 45,879/. 17s. 5d., and its ex- 
penditure was only about four 
hundred pounds less than this sum. 
Moreover, it possesses an invested 
capital amounting to over 85,000l. 
Throughout the modern epoch in 
the progress of marine insurance 
there is perhaps nothing more 
noticeable than the effect produced 
upon it by individual ability and 
energy. Lord Mansfield displays 
its principles upon a broad and 
ample basis and in an intelligible 
and enduring form; Mr. Lloyd in 
effect creates ‘Lloyd’s,’ whose or- 
ganisation is strengthened and 
developed by Mr. Angerstein; Mr. 
Marryat delays the progress of free 
trade; and finally Nathan Meyer 
Rothschild is the immediate cause 
of the repeal of the existing 
monopoly and of the establishment 
of new companies. This creation 
isa marked feature in marine in- 
surance and the commencement of 
anew era. It matters little what 
induced the great financier, the 
third and not the least successful 
son of the equally successful Frank- 
fort banker, Meyer Rothschild, to 
turn his thoughts to the establish- 
ment of a company for marine in- 
surance. A story is current that 
the idea arose from the refusal of 
a large life insurance company 
to make his_ brother-in-law, Mr. 
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Benjamin Gompertz, its account- 
ant in consequence of his religion, 
and that thereupon Nathan Roth- 
schild declaredthat he would give 
him a larger company than any 
which yet existed. Be that as it 
may, Rothschild, in conjunction 
with some other magnates of the 
City, established the Alliance Com- 
pany for fire and life insurance 
business. In May of the year 1824 
Mr. Fowell Buxton, in order to 
carry the intentions of Rothschild 
into practical effect, brought in a 
Bill to repeal the present mono- 
poly, and its second reading was 
successfully carried by a majority 
of eighteen. But Lloyd’s, with 
singular shortsightedness, hit upon 
an expedient which could by no 
possible means do more than tem- 
porarily retard the new movement. 
An underwriter and a member of 
Lloyd’s, Mr. Natusch, took some 
shares in the Alliance Company, and, 
soon after the Bill became law and 
the company had begun to make ar- 
rangements to add marine insurance 
to their business, filed a bill for an 
injunction in Chancery in order to 
prevent the new scheme from being 
carried into effect,on the ground 
that it was contrary to the terms 
of their charter of incorporation. 
This case** being decided by Lord 
Elden in favour of Mr. Natusch 
was a momentary victory for 
Lloyd’s. But, as was naturally to be 
expected, Rothschild and his friends 
instantly established an Alliance 
Marine Insurance Company by the 
side of that which already existed 
for fire and life business. The 
habitual magnitude of all Roth- 
schild’s undertakings was again 
exemplified by this company, which 
had a capital of five millions in rool. 
shares. Whenonceitsoperations had 
commenced, its varying fortunes, as 
shown by the dividends which it 
paid to its shareholders, illustrate 
with admirable force the state of 


** Natusch v, Irving and others, v. Cooper, C. C. 358. 
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marine insurance during that es- 
sentially modern period of which 
Nathan Rothschild’s company was 
the first and most conspicuous ex- 
ample. Until the year 1849 it paid at 
first five and then six percent. ; in the 
following year the dividend sud- 
denly increased to twelve, and 
varied up to the year 1862 from ten 
to twenty-two per cent. During 
the three last-mentioned years— 
that is, 1860, 1861, and 1862—a 
period of great underwriting pro- 
sperity, owing chiefly to the 
American civil war, the dividends 
stood at the highest figure— 
namely, twenty-two per cent. In 
1863 it dropped to sixteen per cent., 
then to eleven and a half, then to 
six, then to five, and by the year 
1874 had sunk so low as four 
per cent. The history of marine 
imsurance for the last quarter of 
a century is strikingly revealed 
by these simple and significant 
figures. But, meanwhile, Roth- 
schild’s company had beensucceeded 
by the Indemnity, after which a 
new company was now and again 
set afloat, sometimes with success, 
sometimes only sooner or later to 
collapse. In Liverpool especially, 
frequent companies were formed, 
since there was here a new open 
field from the comparative youth of 
the port and the absence of any old- 
established corporations. 

At length in 1844 came the first*® 
of the Acts which have resulted in 
the formation of joint-stock com- 
panies, and which have finally 
resulted in the Companies Act of 
1862, the cause of so many 
hundreds of commercial under- 
takings, legitimate and illegitimate ; 
sometimes sound, sometimes tho- 
roughly rotten; sometimes sources 
of honest profit to honourable 
investors, too often of ill-gotten 
gains to unprincipled speculators. 
No sooner did the Act for ‘the 
Registration, Incorporation, and 


% 7 & 8 Vict. c, 110, 
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Regulation of Joint-Stock Com- 
panies’ become law, than thirteen 
companies sprang into being. These 
companies are a curious instance of 
the unsound nature of the enterprises 
to which the Joint-Stock Companies 
Acts have given rise; for of these 
thirteen one only was able to exist 
for three years, and then it, like its 
contemporaries, went into liquida- 
tion. 

It would be both wearisome and 
unprofitable to enumerate all the 
successful and unsuccessful under. 
takings which from this time have 
continued to spring up ; and their 
varying fortunes are more distinctly 
marked by the contrast which 
Lloyd’s presents, steady and un- 
shaken amidst the wrecks around 
it. The most remarkable feature 
during this period is undoubtedly 
the American civil war, the effect 
of which, not only upon commerce 
generally, but also upon marine 
insurance in particular, was of the 
most emphatic character. Its com- 
mencement and continuance were 
the cause of some successful com- 
panies and much profit, and its end 
was the end also of many struggling 
companies, and the immediate cause 
of much loss. For during the war 
American underwriting was greatly 
lessened, and insurances were done 
in London in place of New York, 
and American merchandise was 
carried to a great extent in foreign 
bottoms. The effect became visible 
in large underwriting profits, anda 
period of great prosperity, followed 
by a period of sudden depression, 
the consequences of which are yet 
hardly at an end. The indirect 
results have also been very marked, 
and on the whole unfortunate. The 
large number of comparatively new 
companies has caused a competition 
not merely for profit, but for simple 
existence. When men or com- 
panies are struggling for life, they 
become reckless as to the means 
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whereby it is obtained ; so long as 
it is secured they are content. 
Thus premiums have been reduced 
to a level which makes a fair 
profit all but impossible, and which, 
tempting underwriters to insure 
any subject matter, has caused them 
not only to be indemnifiers against 
honest risks, but to become indirect 
abettors of careless and dishonest 
men by insuring risks which should 
not be taken and vessels which 
were not seaworthy. Added to 
this, many of the largest ship- 
owners, whether companies or 
private individuals, whose vessels 
are the best and finest in the English 
mercantile navy, have become their 
own insurers—in other words, have 
set aside an annual sum to form a 
fand out of which losses at sea are 
defrayed. It is obvious that a very 
lucrative and sure source of profit 
is thus taken away, and that, com- 
bined with the keen competition of 
to-day, it necessarily has a very 
injurious effect upon marine insur- 
ance, 

Legislative supervision is thus, 
from the course of events, made 
more necessary. At the same time 
the course of legislation against 
direct frauds has proved of small 
protection to honest underwriters. 
The history of marine insurance 


26 7 Anne, ¢. 9. 
7 11 Geo. I, c. 29. 
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bristles with acts of dishonest 
men and with legislative efforts 
to check them. Not to men- 
tion the ancient ordinances of Bar- 
celona, we find in 1700 an Act?® 
passed to enforce capital punishment 
in the case of captains, masters, or 
mariners who should wilfully cast 
away a ship; then in 1725 comes 
yet another statute?’ to render the 
former more effective, but this too 
was shown in the celebrated instance 
of the Adventure, a vessel wilfully 
sunk off Brighton, to be of little 
avail. So Lord Ellenborough had 
to pass yet another amending Act.”* 
Penal statutes against frauds cal- 
culated to injure underwriters have 
continued from that time forth to 
be passed, even to quite recent 
years of the reign of the present 
sovereign.”® 

Thus, from first to last, not the 
least noticeable feature in the pro- 
gress of marine insurance is the 
constant struggle to preserve it as 
the means of indemnifying honest 
traders against legitimate marine 
perils, and from becoming a means 
of gain to unprincipled adventurers; 
and it is a just and important aim 
for the Legislature to endeavour to 
retain this system within these its 
original and proper bounds. 


E. S. Roscor. 


28 43 Geo. III. c. 113. 
* E.g. 24 & 25 Vict. c. 97. 
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GARIBALDI IN FRANCE. 


By Jesste Waite Mario. 
( Concluded.) 


N leaving the hospitals Musini 
accompanied me to Lower 
Talant, and he vainly tried to per- 
suade Perla to remain where he was, 
fearing that he would die on the 
road ; but the poor father pleaded 
to return to the city that he might 
send to and receive news of his wife 
and seven children; so Musini ac- 
companied him himself, while I 
went on with Davis to learn the 
order of the day. The dead had 
already been removed and buried in 
nameless graves, the volunteer 
ambulances were searching every- 
where for wounded who had not 
been removed over-night, and, alas ! 
found several among the vineyards 
with their limbs frost-bitten. We 
came up with the General as he was 
standing in the midst of his staff, 


shouting, ‘Don’t fire! don’t fire! 


they are our men.’ His voice re- 
sounded from hill to hill; the 
trumpeters took up the cry, which 
was addressed to a band of mobiles, 
who, perched on a height on the 
left, were firing on another band 
occupying a height above Haute. 
ville. 

‘You made me pass an ugly 
night,’ he said, holding out his 
hand. ‘ The day cost Italy dear,’ I 
answered; ‘what of the fifth bri- 
gade, General ?’ ‘ They are worthy 
of the Italian name,’ he said, with 
pride; then added, ‘The French 
franc-tireurs did well also; the 
fourth brigade rendered efficacious 
service.’ 

Still we expected a special men- 
tion in the order of the day, but 
even the telegram merely ran thus 
to his own daughter, Canzio’s 
wife: ‘Yesterday the enemy at- 
tacked in large numbers, and was 
compelled to beat a retreat after 


twelve hours’ fierce combat. The 
Army of the Vosges has once more 
deserved well of the Republic.’ 
Presently, fixing his telescope in 
the direction of Daix, he said, ‘ Go 
and see what is happening there; | 
see the ambulance flag floating, and 
troopscomingand going.’ Davisand 
I set off, and Musini, whom we met 
at the foot of the hill, accompanied 
us. Arriving at the foot of Ferme 
de Changy, where we had planted 
an ambulance on the 26th of Novem. 
ber, we found the chateau occupied 
by Prussian wounded, the court- 
yard filled with the store-trans. 
port and the sick-transport car- 
riages, the litters, the stretchers— 
all the matériel of a movable field 
hospital—I'eld-Lazareth—the horses, 
thirty and more, belonging to the 
train and the surgeons; the medi- 
cal staff and servants (Kranken- 
wirter) in attendance. A number 
of mobiles, mobilisés, and guerrillas 
were in the act of carrying off the 
horses, swords, and even the per- 
sonal baggage of the occupants. 
The Prussians were gesticulatiug, 
and reading, in German, to the ter- 
rified mayor the first article of the 
Convention of Geneva. Telling 
Davis to shut the gate of the court- 
yard, and to take down the names 
of the different corps of the French 
troops, Musini, as major and sur- 
geon, forbade them to carry off a 
single animal or object. I went to 
the Prussians and read in French 
to the mayor the first article of the 
Convention of Geneva: ‘ Ambn- 
lances and military hospitals shall 
be considered neutral, and as such 
be protected and respected by the 
belligerents as long as sick of 

wounded shall remain there.’ They ff 
assured me that all their men had 
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military authority for wearing the 
brassard, and that they had placed 
themselves under the protection 
of the proper authority, the syndic 
of the village. The French soldiers, 
who had probably never heard of 
the Convention of Geneva, main- 
tained that the horses and arms 
were lawful prey. Pulling forth 
my credentials, I informed them 
that Garibaldi would shoot every 
man who should touch an ambu- 
lance or a wounded man, and in- 
vited the syndic to enforce order. 
Then, after a hasty consultation 
with Musini, we decided that the 
whole hospital must be transported 
to Dijon as soon as possible ; and to 
the Prussians, who asked whether 
Garibaldi refused to acknowledge 
the Convention, I observed that if 
they had placed themselves under 
the General’s protection they would 
have been safe; that they had 
nothing to fear, but that they had 
been very imprudent to set up an 
ambulance in an isolated village, 
without permission of the military 
authorities. The fact was that they 
were so used to act as masters, and 
to see the frightened population 
serve them on their knees, that it 
had never occurred to them to take 
this precaution. 

Remembering the prevalent be- 
lief that they did not respect the 
franc-tireurs, and the rumour afloat 
that they had fired on our ambulance 
on the previous day, I was very far 
from being reassured at their posi- 
tion. The surgeons took me to see 
the wounded, and it was clear, from 
the fact of their being deposited 
there, that they were untransport- 
able. Musini consented to remain 
till my return, well knowing how 
he was wanted elsewhere, and I 
rode off to find the General, who, 
furious at the idea of any harm 
coming to the enemy's wounded, 
sent me to the head of the staff for 
all necessary instructions, ending 
with the consoling injunction, ‘I 
hold you responsible that not a hair 
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of their heads be touched.’ Bordone 
wrote a most severe warning to 
the same effect, and after a brief 
visit to poor Canessa, who had just 
breathed his last, I returned and 
helped Musini to load as many as 
could be transported. Presently 
the syndic informed me that there 
were no rations. I well knew 
what would be the delay if I sent, so 
went back once more to Dijon. No 
chance at the municipality—I could 
but purchase bread and sausage, 
and take it back, and meanwhile 
the troops had decamped with a 
goodly number of the horses. This 
was one of the proofs that the Con- 
vention of Geneva needs consider- 
able revision to make it possible for 
its regulations to be enforced. 
Musini had to return to his own 
wounded, as some very important 
operations had to be performed. 
The battle was still proceeding, 
though very feebly, and here was I 
with my Prussians in a nice fix. 
The surgeons, who considered their 
question settled, proceeded with 
their operations methodically. 
Chloroform was given to nearly all, 
and I could but admire the able 
manner in which the hospital aids 
assisted, obeying the surgeons’ eye 
with precision and dexterity. When 
all seemed quict I went back to 
Dijon to see after our own wounded, 
and returning on the morrow with 
the rations, found that the mayor 
had abandoned the poor fellows, 
that their surgeons had been sent 
back to the city, and that but for 
my arrival they would have been 
left without water, fire, and food. 
I was accompanied by a Polish sur- 
geon, who dressed their wounds. 
With my new orderly we lit the 
fires, and made, with Liebig broth, 
a capital soup, adding fowls with 
which my box was well supplied. 
The brother of the syndic came at 
my summons, and told me that 
some more mobiles had entered 
during the night, that they had 
made light of Bordone’s order, had 
35 
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pillaged the house, that his brother 
had fled for his life, and could not 
be induced to return. The cannon 
were raging in the direction of the 
Langres road. I might as well have 
asked for wings as for a detachment 
to guard the Prussians, or even 
ambulance cars to transport them. 

Even Adam Ferraris had de- 
murred on that same morning when 
I had declined to go with a flag of 
truce to search for poor Bossak, 
whose mysterious disappearance 
was still unexplained, averring that 
I was reponsible for the Prussian 
wounded. To me it seemed that 
no catastrophe could be greater 
than the possibility of their coming 
to grief, bothas regarded the purity 
of the Garibaldian flag, and also, as 
the fate of the battle then raging 
was still undecided, for our own 
wounded who might fall into the 
hands of the enemy. 

I have heard a great deal about 
the compassion that the mere sight 
of a wounded man pur et simple 


inspires, that it is impossible to 
feel more for one than for another. 
Thad now the opportunity of test- 


ing these sensations. I went from 
room to room; all the men were 
desperately wounded, all as patient 
a set of sufferers as I have ever met 
with. They were frightened and 
bewildered at the departure of their 
own surgeons, but grateful for the 
dressing ; they partook eagerly of 
the good cheer, and looked con- 
tented when I promised them that 
as soon as it was possible they 
should be placed with their own 
countrymen in Dijon. In one room 
was a major amputated at the thigh 
the over-night. He would not eat 
or drink. He held in his hand the 
portrait of his young wife and two 
boys. The tears coursed slowly 
down his cheeks as he said, ‘I 
shall never see them, or the third 
child that will be born ere now. 
I should like them to have my 
decorations.’ I comforted him as 
best I could, promising that if any- 
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thing should happen all that be- 
longed to him should be restored 
to his family, and in so promising 
I was pledging myself afresh that 
I would see them ‘ out of the wood.’ 
But these were mere deeds. ‘The 
humanitarian sentiments of which 
I heard so much did not come to 
my aid. Instead of this, as I fed 
or moved one of the soldiers [ 
could not help thinking, ‘ Perhaps 
your needle-gun wounded Gnecco,’ 
or ‘ Yours deprived Perla’s seven 
children of their young father.’ 

And the cannon redoubled, and 
crashes of musketry were heard 
from afar, and yet it was the 
Prussians that I was bound to 
attend to, and who knew how 
many of our own Italians were 
falling. The day wore on; we 
prepared a second meal, when into 
the courtyard tramped a company 
of the battalion Ain. The com- 
mander had a good honest face, 
the doctor also. I expounded my 
case, showed Bordone’s order, ex- 
patiated on the stain that the 
French flag would incur if any harm 
came to these defenceless men, and 
the commander gave me his word 
of honour that he would occupy the 
chateau and not quit it till we 
should find the means of conveying 
the patients to a place of safety, I 
pledging myself to send rations for 
all. Thus released, I ordered the 
man to drive ventre a terre. AslI 
passed through Dijon I secured the 
rations, which were punctually de- 
livered. No one knew exactly how 
the day went, but all assured me 
that it was well with Garibaldi, 
and so it was in the end, but at a 
fearful sacrifice. 

As he watched the Prussians re- 
treat on the preceding day he had 
said, ‘I fancy they will be tired 
of knocking their heads against 
Talant; they will now, probably, 
pay us a visit from the other side.’ 
And during the night he redoubled 
the earthworks on the north and 
the north-east, caused the edifices 
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outside to be loop-holed and occu- 
pied, sent a battery to Mont 
Chapeton, on the left of Fontaine, 
reinforcing those at the chateau 
of Pouilly and at the village of St. 
Apollinaire. On the preceding days 
these posts had been left to the 
mobilisés, but so keen was the 
General’s scent, that on that night 
he ordered Ricciotti to take up 
position with a portion of the 4th 
brigade, while Canzio, who now 
commanded the rst and 5th, was 
sent with the Italian portion of the 
former in support. As on the 
former day, a thick mist hid the 
foes one from the other; when it 
lifted, compact columns of troops 
were seen marching on the right 
from the heights of Ahuy down to 
the Langres road, while a few bat- 
talions were seen hovering on the 
hills above Daix. Garibaldi rode 
rapidly down from Talant to the 
Langres road, having sent round 
the order to all the batteries to open 
fire. Attacked at Pouilly, the poor 
mobilisés had fallen back without 
offering resistance, and the Prus- 
siavs in full pursuit made a fierce 
attack on the immense manufactory 
of barges which Ricciotti held with 
four companies of franc-tireurs. 
Surrounded on three sides, and far 
from his reserves, Ricciotti said to 
his men: ‘ Mind that not one of us 
be taken alive; this will give the 
rest time to come up.’ Then they 
redoubled their fire from every win- 
dow and available loop-hole. And 
the enemy fell in heaps, but fresh 
battalions came up to take their 
places, and scarcely a cartridge 
remained. ‘* When the last is fired 
we can still make a sortie at the 
bayonet,’ quoth Ricciotti. Canzio, 
who was barricaded in another edifice 
at some distance with the remnant 
of Perla’s battalion, the Spaniards 
and Genoese, on hearing of the 
danger of his young brother-in-law, 
brandishing his sword and crying, 
‘To the bayonet ! To the rescue !’ 
rushed forward, and pouring first a 
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volley of musketry on the besiegers, 
dashed into their midst with such 
impetuosity that they were stag- 
gered forthe nonce. Then followed 
a series of duels, and the slain of 
both sides fell together. Garibaldi 
came up in the very thickest of the 
fray; his presence redoubled the 
fervour of the young lions; another 
onslaught, and yet another, to the 
cry of ‘Viva Garibaldi! vive la 
République!’ the Prussians halted, 
retreated as to re-form, but did not 
return to the attack. Even the 
mobilisés were electrified, and fol-- 
lowed in hot pursuit. The guns 
on the road were dismounted, but: 
the batteries on the heights re- 
doubled their fire. Once more fresh 
battalions of the enemy come to the 
rescue. The mobilisés of the Sadne: 
and Loire charge capitally across 
the fields. The enemy retreats at 
first in good order, then the back- 
ward march degenerates in flight.. 
But when all seemed ended, a tre- 
mendous volley is fired by an 
isolated band, who hoped thus to 
clear a path for their retreat. The 
shots rattle round the General's car-) 
riage, and mapy fall, but the franc- 
tireurs take swift revenge—not one 
of the band escape. 

‘The battle is ended,’ said Gari. 
baldi. ‘ Ferraris, bid the trumpeters 
sound the order for the fire to cease.’ 
And at that moment Ricciotti pre- 
sented him with the famous banner 
of the 61st, the Prince William 
Regiment, one of the crack regi- 
ments of the Prussian army. 

They had advanced under the 
tremendous fire of the guns and 
hadtwice retreated, twice re-formed. 
The standard bearer fell. The loss 
of the banner made tigers of the 
survivors; one snatches the: flag 
from the hands of his dead comrade 
and falls across his body: another 
and yet another, and the franc- 
tireurs fall with the defenders. Then 
in the last hour, from under that 
hecatomb of slain the banner was 
extracted, and Garibaldi rode back 
3E2 
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with it into the city. As I re- 
turned with Musini and the first 
convoy of wounded, I made a de- 
scent at head quarters, to see whe- 
ther the fates would aid me to get 
the signature of Garibaldi or Bor- 
done to a telegram for the New 
York Tribune. 

Fontana, the always courteous 
head of the General's private staff, 
said, ‘You are in luck; go in, the 
General is just dictating his own 
telegram.’ I went and held for a 
moment the precious flag, then 
copied by permission the following 
telegram : ‘To-day we have repulsed 
the enemy for the third time. We 
have taken the banner of the 61st 
Regiment.’ He asked me for news 
of the Prussians. I narrated the 


facts. ‘Call Ferraris,’ hesaid, ‘he had 
better come with you and carry them 
all off, so the affair will be ended.’ 
I said, ‘I suppose we may pick up 
our own first, General ?’ But I con- 
fess that I felta mischievous pleasure 
in making Ferraris come and help 


me with ‘my Prussians,’ and went 
down in search of him. As I was 
calling his name, Captain Galeazzi 
put his hand on my shoulder with 
a solemn ‘ hush;’ then he led me to 
the courtyard, where on some straw 
in a common cart lay the young 
surgeon soldier seemingly asleep. 
We lifted him on to a sofa in a 
room on the ground floor. The 
body was still warm, even the 
hands were not rigid. A _ ball 
had entered at the back of his head 
and had come out at the cheek. 
‘He is not dead,’ they all repeated ; 
‘call a surgeon.’ ‘Call as many 
as you will,’ I answered sadly. I 
had handled too many corpses of 
late days to have any illusions. I 
cut off some of his hair and the 
long fair beard ; and replaced with 
a new red shirt the one he had worn 
during the campaign. These would 
be precious relics for the family, 
was my only thought. Then wrap- 
ping up these with his instruments 
and the contents of his pockets, I 
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consigned them to the comrades who 
stood round with their eyes full, 
while one went to call the surgeon. 
At the commencement of the cam. 
paign he had been named surgeon 
with the rank of captain, bat had 
refused to wear the Red Cross, deem. 
ing it, as did for the most part the 
Garibaldians, a sort of safeguard. 
Throughout all the Italian cam. 
paigns such a safeguard had not 
existed ; to be asurgeon was to be a 
soldier. Jt was a prejudice truly. 
We had debated the question over 
and over again. The Convention 
was to be respected for the wounded, 
but at least each individual was 
free to wear or to decline the badge. 
Ferraris preferred to remain Gari- 
baldi’s orderly with the grade of 
sub-lientenant, and to act as his 
personal medical attendant, and 
thus he had met his death. In the 
same room lay the remains of Gene- 
ral Bossak, just brought in from 
the outposts. Generous and con- 
rageous, as are all his race, his 
death for France ended a life en- 
tirely devoted to liberty. 

The inhabitants of Dijon sent 
out cars and bearers for the wound. 
ed; more than 400 dead and 
wounded Prussians were left on the 
field. Our outposts now extended to 
Messigny, but no one supposed that 
the Prussians had actually aban- 
doned all thought of entering Dijon. 
I spent the greater part of the 
night at Pouilly with Masini, as 
he had to perform several operations 
by lamplight. When our men 
were safe in the hospitals with 
Davis and some Badois surgeons, 
I wended my way once more to 
Daix. The good captain of the Ain 
company had kept his promise. He 
was there waiting for us, Poor 
Major Priebs was dead; another 
captain was expiring and requested 
to be buried with Protestant rites. 
His request was gratified. 

As we were waiting for the re- 
turn cars, a peasant came down 
from Hauteville declaring that the 
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Prussians had fired on a French 
ambulance, killing two surgeons 
and wounding a young girl who 
had taken refuge in the house. The 
report was true. Davis and I 
climbed the steep ascent and veri- 
fied it for ourselves. Who were 
the perpetrators of the deed was 
never ascertained. It was said as 
usual that the franc-tireurs had 
fired from the same house on the 
Prussians, but this the syndic de- 
nied. Naturally none of the chiefs 
could have been cognisant of the 
deed, as, had they been capable of 
permitting it, they would not have 
chosen a post within hail of their 
own field ambulance, which was so 
completely in our power. The cir- 
cumstance made me all the more 
anxious for the evacuation; and 
though there were several cases 
that the surgeons thought it very 
dangerous to move, before night 
fell we had every one of them safe 
in the Lyceum with their comrades, 
their own surgeons being already 
on their way back to their camp. 
Never was I more thankful than 
when that task was over; and 
heartily as I recognise the benefits 
of the Convention of Geneva, it is 
certain that many of its provisos 
have need of alteration and amend- 
ment. If the brassard is to pro- 
tect individuals and the Red Cross 
to protect houses, that brassard 
must only be worn and that flag 
hoisted with the formal authorisa- 
tion of the military authorities. If 
the enemy is to plant a hospital in 
his opponent’s camp, he must accept 
the place and terms appointed. If 
the surgeons return to their own 
army they must expect to be sent 
by the longest route, and at such 
time as shall suit the enemy’s con- 
venience. All wearers of the bras- 
sard or hoisters of the flag who can- 
not produce their credentials must 
expect to be treated as spies, and 
punished as such. Of course these 
rules must apply to all volunteer 
ambulances if they are permitted 
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on the field. Anent these I would 
say from experience that although 
they did good service in France, 
where the medical service was as 
disorganised as the other depart- 
ments, as arule no matériel or 
personnel that is not under the di- 
rect control of the sanitary au- 
thorities can really avail for the 
relief of the sick and wounded. As 
a volunteer myself I may be sup- 
posed to speak dispassionately, and 
I can affirm that every succeeding 
campaign taught me the utter in- 
efficiency of all efforts undirected 
by qualified and regular surgeons. 
Never, if I could help it, would I 
accept the responsibility of even 
transporting a man severely wound- 
ed without such supervision ; and I 
could narrate case upon case of lives 
and limbs sacrificed because volun- 
tary nurses and amateur directors of 
ambulances had possessed them- 
selves of the wounded on, or near, 
the battle-field, and carried them to 
be tended in private houses by kind 
but ignorant persons, or even to 
their own hospitals where only 
civil surgeons were in attendance. 
Voluntary service to be of use must 
be disciplined and organised, sub- 
ject and subservient to one direct- 
ing head. Bearers, nurses, and at- 
tendants must have strict and 
scientific training, must thoroughly 
learn their profession as all other 
professions are learnt. Nursing is 
as difficult an art as any other, and 
though one individual may have 
more aptitude than another, none 
can dispense with efficient training, 
none can bestow that training save 
efficient doctors and surgeons, who 
would save themselves much trou- 
ble and failure if they would devote 
some of their time and talents to 
such education; above all, if they 
would encourage women of the 
educated classes to devote them- 
selves to this noble mission, a 
mission which, in time of peace, 
will always find scope and a raison 
@étre. Admitting that the bearers, 
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i.e. that the hands who, under the 
direction of surgeons, bear off the 
wounded under fire, should be men 
on account of their superior physical 
strength, I see no reason why the 
ambulance and hospital aids should 
not be women, women trained and 
subject to as strict a military code 
as the rest of the medical corps, 
liable to punishment and dismissal 
for misconduct, open to honours 
and rewards for exemplary service. 
In the first place, a superior class 
of women might besecured, whereas 
the best men will always prefer the 
musket to the stretcher. I merely 
state this as a fact, by no means 
deeming it an admirable fact, but 
certain it is that in ordinary cases 
it is the scum and dregs of the 
troops that find their way to the 
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ambulance corps in all countries 
where they are not, as in Prussia, a 
distinct trained and educated band.! 
Besides the actual assistance of the 
wounded as soon as they are re- 
moved from the battle-field, volun. 
tary organisations may find a 
thousand ways of being of service 
to themselves and their families, as 
was proved in America, where, it 
must never be forgotten, every i- 
dividual and committee and branch 
was subjected to the strictest discipline 
by its own chosen chief; these chiefs 
being in their turn subject and un- 
questioningly obedient to the medi- 
cal and military authorities of the 
Union. Even so with the Prussian 
voluntary aid to the wounded, 
Knights of St. John and of Malta. 
During the war of 1870 they were 


1 The incontestable superiority of the Prussian medical service is dwelt upon at great 
length by M. Léon le Fort in his Chirurgie Militaire. This service is absolutely inde- 
pendent of the commissariat, depending entirely on the Surgeon-General, Armnee-Arzt, 
who is also the president of the medical department, Militér-Medicinal-Abtheilung, which 

- superintends military hygiene, furnishes the army with medicines, apparatus and surgical 


instruments ; administers the hospitals of peace and ‘war; regulates the sanitary service. 


the hospital aids, and the infermiers. The education of these nurses forms a special 
branch. The infermiers are recruited among the soldiers who make special demand. 
They remain one year in the hospitals, four in the reserve, then pass to the Landwehr. 
The aids have a practical medical training. They go round with the surgeon on 
his visits ; are taught to dress slight wounds, to reduce fractures, to transport, dress 
and undress the patients, put on leeches and blisters, staunch blood, prepare for a post- 
mortem examination, &c. The surgeons watch their progress, and when they deem them 
competent report them for regular nomination as hospital aids. In time of war are 
added bearers—Krankentriiger—soldiers specially taught to lift a wounded man from the 
field, place him on the stretcher, and transport him to the dressing post. There are also 
auxiliary bearers, four men who, at the moment of action, being previously instructed, 
are told off from each company, to which they return as soon as the transports are ended. 
Each army corps has three sanitary companies, and personnel and matériel for twelve 
ambulances, each sufficing for a temporary hospital for two hundred patients; thus each 
corps of 30,000 men has 93 surgeons, 30 chemists, 159 hospital aids, 204 infermiers, 
447 bearers, 103 vehicles and 459 horses. When a battle commences half the surgeons go 
to the primary dressing place— Verband-Platz—and there is stationed one of the sanitary 
detachments; thence start the bearers to bring off the wounded. The surgeons at 
the dressing-place are divided into three groups: the first receive the wounded and pre- 
pare them for the dressing, placing the dying on one side; the second attend to the 
fractures and apply the apparatus; the third perform the operations—amputations, 
ligatures of arteries. Resection and other delicate operations are forbidden"”at the 
dressing post. To the button of each wounded man the surgeon attaches a ticket, 
indicating the nature of the wound, the treatment adopted, and the degree of transport- 
ability. No. 1 indicates that he can be only carried to the nearest hospital ; No. 2 to one 
farther back; No. 3, as far as may bedesirable. The next station is the field hospital 
—Feld-Lazareth—temporary hospitals where the personnel and matériel of the ambulances 
are deposited in a village, a farm, or any buildings near the battle-field. These are 
evacuated as soon as possible, the wounded being sent back to the Etappen-Lazareth hos 
pitals, which are distributed all along the army line. Back through the enemy's 
country, along the railroad or highways, till the frontier is reached, and here are the 
frontier hospitals. Finally, the wounded are carried to the stationary hospitals i 
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verned by a royal commissary, 
the Prince of A and the asso- 
ciation was centralised at Berlin. 
The knights were admitted to the 
first lines, but only to transmit to the 
royal commissary the demands of 
food, linen, clothing, and medicine 
made by the military surgeons. 
The members of the Society of 
Succour had access neither to the 
ambulances nor to the - hospitals. 
Their task was simply to take and 
carry matériel, to take care of con- 
valescents when formally entrusted, 
to furnish male and female nurses 
to the hospitals if demanded. The 
Aid Societies, established by the 
authors of the Convention of Geneva, 
also played a most useful ‘part in 
alleviating suffering as long as they 
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ing ambulances, in sending matériel 
to the spots where it was demanded. 
An agency wag established at Bale, 
and the Liebesgaben (gifts of love) 
started thence, as from a centre, to 
all the needy. The activity of the 
committee was especially displayed 
in securing the return to their own 
country and homes of the sick and 
wounded who were made pri- 
soners. 2,680 Frenchmen were re- 
ceived, lodged, and fed in Bile, 
while the French consul there 
arranged with the Government of 
Tours to transport them to their 
several habitations. 506,486 fr. were 
sent to prisoners by their families 
through this agency, and the in- 
stances might be multiplied in which 
voluntary aid has been invaluable 


confined their réle to assisting exist- because organised, useless and 


their own country. The ambulance trains, by which the wounded are transported 
through all these stages to their own homes, are really hospitals on wheels, with 
a pharmacy and kitchens attached. The surgeon-general of each army corps 
directs the evacuations. Of course, the field hospitals are emptied as soon as 
possible, in order to allow the personnel and maiériel of the ambulances to rejoin 
their corps. As long as the field hospital remains in direct.relation with the army 
corps, it remains under the command of the surgeon-general of the corps, but if the 
wounded cannot be removed and the army marches onward, then the hospital passes 
under the direction of the surgeon-general of the stage hospitals, Etappen-General-Arzt. 
The wounded in all their journeys are assisted by surgeons, hospital aids and infermiers 
of the transport commission, and the inspector may avail himself of voluntary services ; 
and in Prussia some of the first surgeons and doctors offered their services for this 
purpose. Professor Virchow himself took up the first detachment, of volunteers from 
Berlin to Ars-sur-Moselle, and brought back all the sick and wounded of the army 
investing Metz. And at the commencement of the war the surgeon-general appealed to 
volunteers, who came forward in large numbers, were paid two and three thalers a dey, 
and in all save the uniform were subjected to military disvipline, and in case of 
incapacity subject to dismissal, or for bad conduct to punishment. 

We must not forget to mention that each Prussian soldier carries in his left trouser 
pocket. the plaster, lint, and bandage necessary for a first dressing, so that on an 
emergency each can help himself or a comrade in distress, The latest addition to the 
efficacy of the Prussian sanitary service has been the institution of the Consultirende 
Chirurgen. The great physicians, such as Esmarch, Langen, Beck, Wilms, &c., served as 
consulting physicians during the French campaign. ‘They are named by the king on 
the proposition of the surgeon-general, and have the rank and prerogatives of the sur- 
geon-general of an army corps, exercise their functions at the primary dressing post 
and at the field hospitals, and inspect generally the hospitals along the line. 

The proverb that ‘prevention is better than cure’ is also well understood by the 
Germans. Their men are never sent fasting on a long march. All the food is assigned 
on the over-night, cooked, and distributed at dawn; the men are well clad, and 
shod in strong laced leather boots, and the ambulances that follow the army in its march 
give a timely lift to the sorefooted and sick, so that you rarely see laggards, or men in 
march exhausted with pain or fatigue. Again, on entering a town, the first care of 
the officers is for their soldiers and horses. You never see them sitting down to copious 
repasts at the hotels and restaurants while the men are wandering up and down the 
streets in search of food and quarters. And the superiority of the Prussian to the 
French soldier in the late campaign may be traced in no small degree to the superiority 
of its sanitary service, which in its turn is due in great part to the absolute independence 
and consequent responsibility of the sanitary corps. 
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baneful because subject neither to 
rule nor reason. 

The attitude of military com- 
manders towards all extraneous 
elements is now that of diffidence 
and suspicion, and yet they are by 
their interest and their natural feel- 
ings the most anxious for the well- 
being and the health of their men 
—for their careful tendance when 
once disabled in their service. But 
a commander’s first duty is to con- 
quer his foes, to win the battle in 
hand. Hence it is natural that he 
will sweep ruthlessly from his path 
all that can embarrass his move- 
ments, all that can convey a notion 
of them to the foe, all that can 
give that foe any sort of advantage. 
And it is this supreme necessity, 
and this alone, we are convinced, 
which makes many eminent military 
men look askance on the phil- 
anthropic efforts of the members 
of the Geneva Convention as on 
voluntary societies for aid to the 
sick and wounded. At the next 
revision of the rules of the Conven- 
tion, the society will do well to 
consult more the opinions of the 
military element, not merely those 
of humanitarians, as the former in 
war time invariably have the nine 
points of the law in their favour, 
and leave the tenth to be discussed 
when the next peace congress shall 
be summoned. 

For several days after the 23rd 
the Garibaldians may be said to have 
stood with ordered arms, as it was 
certain that at the least relaxation 
of vigilance the enemy would profit 
and force an entrance. General 
Pélissier was recalled, to the great 
satisfaction of all; it was thought 
that the recall meant punishment 
for his more than inaction during 
the three days; but it signified in- 
stead promotion to a yet higher 
command. Too late the Govern- 
ment of Bordeaux realised of what 
Garibaldi would have been capable 
had anything like adequate forces 
been assigned. All the letters and 
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telegrams that now poured in from 
Bordeaux had the ring of 
Troppo turdo ti ho conosciuto— 

of that bitter ‘Too late!’ recogni- 
tion of a friend misjudged, of an 
opportunity for ever lost. It was, 
indeed, Too LATE! Heroic Paris 
famished, enfeebled; Bourbaki’s 
army, her one hope, itself irrevo- 
cably lost. Even Garibaldi, if he 
performed miracles, could only help 
to cover the retreat of those most 
unfortunate men. 

Of his own conviction that all 
was at an end Garibaldi gave no 
sign, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing proclamation to the Army of the 
Vosges : 


Well! you have seen once more the 
terrible soldiers of King William flee before 
you, oh young sons of liberty! In two days 
of arduous combat you have written a 
glorious page in the annals of the Republic, 
and the tamily of the oppressed will hail 
in you noble champions of right and of 
justice. 

You have conquered the finest troops in 
the world; although you have not strictly 
adhered to the rules which secure victory. 
The new-fashioned arms of precision neces- 
sitate a more rigorous discipline on the 
part of the marksmen. You keep too much 
together; you do not avail yourselves suf- 
ficiently of the accidents of the soil; you 
have not yet acquired the sang-froid so 
necessary in the presence of the enemy. 

You make few prisoners; you have too 
many wounded ; and the enemy, far more 
skilful, maintains a superiority which you 
ought not to allow him. 

The conduct of the officers leaves much 
to be desired; with a few exceptions they 
are not sufficiently occupied with the in- 
struction of their soldiers, with their 
equipment, with the proper order of theiz 
arms, with their conduct towards the in- 
habitants, who care for us and whom we 
ought to consider as brothe:s. Be good 
comrades as you are good soldiers; you 
will thus gain the affection of the pupula- 
tions, who will support and sustain you. 
and soon we shall shake the thrones founded 
on despotism, and establish on the hos- 
pitable soil of France the sacred pact of 
the fraternity of the people. 

G. GaRIBALDI. 


It is clear from the tenor of the 
correspondence with Bordeaux that 
none of the members of the Govern- 
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ment had the faintest idea of the 
imminence of the catastrophe. 

As soon as the news of the 
victory of Dijon reached head 
quarters, M. Crémieux, Minister of 
Justice, telegraphed : 


Ami,—Laissez-moi envoyer personnelle- 
ment mes félicitations et mes joies sur 
votre belle victoire : oui, Vive la République! 
si bien défendue par le grand soldat qui 
porte si haut. En ce moment le drapeau 
francais ajoutant une nouvelle gloire a 
tant de gloire! et vos soldats Garibaldiens 
immobiles devant l’ennemi comme une 
muraille, et se précipitant contre lui comme 
un flot, et tous les notres 4 qui vous com- 
muniquez votre feu: merci, cher Garibaldi, 
yous savez combien je vous suis affectionné. 
Continuez a vaincre. 

(Signed) A. Crimrevx. 

The Minister of War, De Frey- 
cinet, also wrote as follows : 

Je viens confier 4 votre grand ceur la 
situation de notre Armée de 1|’Est, et de 
demander votre appui pour elle; vous seul 
pouvez, en ce moment, tenter en sa faveur 
une diversion efficace. 

Here the Minister enters into 
minute details anent the situation 


of the army of Bourbaki, entreats 
him to prevent the enemy from 
cutting off his retreat, and con- 
cludes : 


Lentreprise que nous vous démandons 
est trés difficile, impossible pour tout 
autre que pour vous, puisqu’il s’agit, avec 
de faibles forces, de préserver Dijon contre 
un coup de main et d’arracher Déle a 
lennemi, en méme temps que de vous 
maintenir dang les positions étendues, 
comme la forét de Chaux, que l’ennemi 
occupe sans doute déja. 

Cette entreprise est digne de votre génie. 

(Signed) FREYCINeET. 

Garibaldi replied that he had 
already collocated 1,500 men above 
Déle and 2,000 on the enemy’s flank 
between Langres and Dijon. On 
the 28th he seized Mont Rolland, 
sending Colonel Baghino with 700 
men to take that important height 
above Déle, and the first brigade, 
now commanded by Canzio, to en- 
camp on Mouchard and Lons-le- 
Saulnier, to protect the retreat of 


the Army of the East into Switzer- 
land. 
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On the 29th he received the 
following, a copy of the telegram 
sent by Jules Favre from Versailles 
to the Delegation of Bordeaux : 


We have to-day signed an armistice with 
Count Bismarck to last twenty-one days. 
An assembly is convoked at Bordeaux for the 
15th of February. Tell this news to France, 
and convoke the electoral colleges forthe 15th 
of February. A member of the Government 
is starting to Bordeaux. 


With this copy came a private 
letter informing Garibaldi that the 
delegation at Bordeaux, Gambetta 
and the rest, had not been con- 
sulted, nor had the slightest warning 
of the scheme. On the same day 
General Bordone, showing me a 
letter from General Kettler demand- 
ing news of the Prussian wounded, 
asked me if I would go and ascer- 
tain whether any of ours were in 
his hands. Having obtained Gari- 
baldi’s consent to take Major Priebs’ 
decorations, and also letters from 
the men in the hospital, I set forth. 
The news of the armistice being 
given to me just as I started, I did 
not even carry the ambulance flag, 
and was blind-folded and made 
prisoner at the outposts, as the 
news of the armistice had not 
reached the Prussians. However, 
the object of the mission known, I 
was invited by the General to par- 
take of the very modest repast at 
which he and his officers were seated. 
With one of these I could not help 
exchanging repeated glances. 

‘If 1 mistake not,’ he said pre- 
sently, ‘you are the lady who re- 
mained with the wounded on the 
night of the 21st at Talant ?’ ‘ Pre- 
cisely.’ ‘Would you mind telling 
me now where were your troops at 
the moment of the last skirmish?’ 
‘If you tell me the number and 
position of yours!’ Then we both 
laughed. I next informed them of 
the murder of the surgeons at 
Hanteville, and ofa franc-tireur who 
had been found bound to a tree and 
burnt at Pouilly. 

‘Candidly,’ said the General, 
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‘ you do not deem us capable of such 
atrocities? As to the abuse of the 
Red Cross, you have no idea of the 
extent to.which it is carried. It is 
painted on the baggage waggons, 
every house hoists it as soon as we 
possess ourselves of a city. It is 
law with us never to recognise it 
save when guaranteed by regular 
credentials, and we do not expect 
any more leniency from ourenemies.’ 
All the officers regretted the loss of 
Major Priebs, and the General took 
charge of the decorations for his 
family. Presently he asked with an 
evident effort, ‘Isit true that the 
banner of the 61st was abandoned 
in a-house, as the French papers 
affirm?’ ‘ No, General, it was taken 
from the hand of a dead soldier 
under a heap of slain.’ He looked 
relieved, but added, ‘ It is lost all the 
same.’ None of our wounded were 
in their hands, but the men arrested 
at Talant were still there. I re- 
turned the same night, and the suc- 
ceeding days were spent in the 
hospitals, where, alas! gangrene 
carried off more than one victim, 
and would have decimated the pa- 
tients but for instantaneous removal. 
Poor Gnecco was released from his 
tortures. Each day some life pre- 
cious to Italy ended on that alien 
soil. One after one we laid them 
to rest in the Dijon cemetery, only 
thecorpsesof Ferraris and of Bossak 
were by Garibaldi’s orders embalmed 
that they might be restored to their 
families. 

Garibaldi refused to allow a single 
officer to leave his post. Drill was 
carried on more rigorously than 
heretofore ; he reviewed every com- 
pany himself, that of Ricciotti at the 
outposts ; and I had the pleasure of 
shaking hands with the three sur- 
geons, who said that the telegram 
of recall was a providence, as their 
guardians regarded them as franc- 
tireurs, and not as surgeons; that 
of Canzio, to which was now added 
a fine Garibaldian legion, organised 
in Algiers, bearers of two ambu- 
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lance cars—Bertani model —for 
which the Algerian Committee of 
Succour had sent a commission to 
Locati. 

Seven thousand men, commanded 
by Canzio in person, of what would 
they not have been capable? Snd- 
denly one forenoon the cannon re- 
commenced its thunder ; the outposts 
were attacked; the Prussians were 
pouring down from Mirabeau on 
Dijon, 150,000 men against his 
handful of troops. Telegrams were 
despatched to Bordeaux, and ai 
length came the news that the 
armistice did not include the Doubs, 
the Jura, or the Céte d’Or. The 
Prussians were at the gates, but 
such was the discipline of the 
Garibaldian camp that by midnight 
every corps had withdrawn in per- 
fect order; Menotti by the Valley 
d’Ouche towards Autun, Canzio’s 
brigade marching to Changy, and 
Ricciotti, who remained till mid- 
night to secure the cannon, direct- 
ing his brigade to Macon. 

Not so with Bourbaki, who, when 
he heard that Déle was occupied, 
and the road closed to Besancon, 
fired a couple of bullets into him- 
self, and lett General Clinchant to 
do for the army the best he could. 

Even in that eleventh hour Gam- 
betta bethought himself of Gari- 
baldi, and wrote : 


Curr kt 1LLustrE Am1,—Combien je vous 
remercie de tout ce que vous faites pour 
notre république. Votre grand et généreux 
ceur vous porte toujours la ot il y a 
quelque service a rendre, quelque danger a 
courir. Ah! quand done viendront les 
jours of mon pays pourra dire tout ce qu'il 
vous garde de reconnaissance! Je vous 
recommande bien notre département de 
Sadne-et-Loire, puisque notre Céte-d’Or a 
été abandonnée; couvrez Lyon, et pour cela 
maintenez-vous 4 Changy aussi fortement 
que vous pourrez. Vous savez maintenant 
par les mesures que j'ai prises comment Je 
crois qu'il est encore possible de tirer parti 
de la situation qui nous est faite. Aidez- 
moi par votre action militaire et de votre 
influence; évitons les complications. En 
attendant la reprise des hostilités, con- 
duisons-nous en républicains connaissant 
la politique et sachant la pratiquer. Je 
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yous remercie de votre belle lettre, elle 
m’est bien précieuse. Je vous embrasse. 
(Signed) Lion GaMBETTA. 


But the retreat into Switzerland, 
the horrors of which were scarcely 
surpassed by those of Moscow, was 
effected, the noble Swiss Republic 
saved, and 100,000 Frenchmen 
preserved from massacre and im- 
prisonment. The hospitable soil was 
reached between two walls of snow ; 
famished, without food for forty- 
eight hours, 1,500 men with their 
limbs frost-bitten through sleeping 
in the snow and marching with 
the thermometer at fifteen degrees 
below zero, many were dying, all 
sick and despairing. The Swiss 
welcomed, tended, fed, and suc- 
coured them in every sense. In 


one day 150,000 letters poured in 
from Macon: all were distributed. 
What nobler answer than this 
to the French minister Leboouf, 
who, on June 24, 1877, had affirmed 
that Switzerland, in the question of 
the St. Gothard Railway, would 


not be able to maintain her neu- 
trality ? 

‘You will be so kind as to re- 
main with the wounded,’ said Gari- 
baldi to me, as the news was brought 
to him that the general ambulance 
had quitted Dijon as soon as the 
news of the departure of the army 
was made known; and obtaining 
permission for Davis and an orderly 
to remain with-me, Ricciotti giving 
me an English horse to replace the 
saddle horse lost on the 23rd, I 
resigned myself to my fate, nothing 
loth to soften to the poor fellows 
the shock of finding themselves on 
the morning in the midst of the 
enemy. It was marvellous to see 
the transformation of Dijon during 
the night. Everything was pre- 
pared for the ‘ masters ;’ I was even 
requested by the hostess to remove 
my horses from the stables, as they 
would all be required, but this I 
declined. At dawn we set ont 
for the hospitals, but were chal- 
lenged by the Prussians, who were 
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coming in at the gate. Davis showed 
his brassard, but that was of no avail. 
I had provided: myself with cer- 
tificates from the. Prussian officers 
in the hospital; and as soon as I 
handed these to the officer he gave 
me a laissexpasser for.the city and 
environs. The entire army of Man. 
teuffel entered the city, that famous. 
general entering with Kettler. The 
latter asked: me courteously what 
he could do for us; and, hearing of 
my mission, gaye orders that the 
medical staff should render us all 
assistance. At the: large hospital 
the wounded..were terrified at. the 
entrance of. the Prussians, while it 
was all that I could do to prevent 
one young. urchin, so badly shot 
through the head that he. could 
neither eat nor speak, from making 
the most grotesque grimaces at the 
intruders. It was difficult to make 
them understand that they would 
be treated:.as though they were 
among their own people. Captain 
Aiuti, however, undertook at once to 
keep up the spirits of the majority 
and order among all.. At the con- 
vent of the: Capuchins all were 
terror-stricken, there being but one 
Polish surgeon remaining. The 
Syndic of Dijon and the excellent 
inspector of..the Dijon hospitals 
came to the rescue. An inter- 
national ambulance took possession, 
and we were in for the still more 
difficult task of finding all the 
wounded left in private houses. 
Passing by the cemetery, I stopped 
to see if the garland left by the 
Genoese had been deposited on 
Gnecco’s tomb; another on that of 
De Nobile, a Calabrese; and all I 
could do for them more was to see 
the number registered for Gnecco, 
*930;’ for De Nobile, ‘932.’ Then, 
with a glance at poor Bossak lying 
embalmed in his coffin, we re-entered 
the city, visited the Hospital of the 
Fréres, where Rossi lay dying; to- 
gether with Moro, who had left the 
ambulance on the 21st to shoulder 
a musket. There were the brothers 
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Bettini—the one dying, the other 
mortally wounded—and at the 
hotel Major Zanli, shot through 
the lungs and with a foot frost- 
bitten. A Prussian surgeon took 
him in charge, and one by one we 
found all our poor fellows. Some 
were most hospitably cared for in 
the house of the wealthy family of 
the St. Seines ; others in the house 
of an advocate. The one who most 
preoccupied me was poor Perla. 
His grief at dying alone in a foreign 
land was heart-rending to witness. 
‘You will not let the priests come 
near me?’ he said repeatedly, and 
I promised, quite unconscious of 
the difficulty that I should have 
in fulfilling it. He was lodged in 
the house of a wealthy bigot, and 
as soon as the breath was out of 
his body she gave orders for a re- 
ligious funeral. Rossi, his intimate 
friend, told me that he had made 
him swear, during a serious illness, 
that this should not be. On this I 
asked and obtained from the Prus- 
sian commander the promise of a 
military funeral and the band. At 
the appointed hour the company 
came, and the entire population of 
Dijon seemed gathered in the streets. 
Davis, the Polish doctor, and some 
members of a Lionese ambulance 
followed. Before the parish church 
fourteen priests were standing, wait- 
ing to carry off the coffin, but Davis 
gave the signal, and the cortége 
passed swiftly, nor halted till the 
cemetery was reached. The band 
played Rossini’s Funeral March; 
the Prussians stood about twenty feet 
from the open grave with heads 
uncovered while the coffin was 
lowered, and then, with three salvos 
of honour, the sad ceremony was 
complete. 

I returned, as I had promised, to 
the Fréres, to poor Rossi, and there 
to my dismay I found seated on his 
bed an old lady of eighty, asking 
with tears for her son. It was 
Perla’s mother. 

‘Do not tell her about his not 
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having the priests,’ he said; ‘all 
our women are so prejudiced.’ | 
took her to the hotel, and silence 
was more eloquent than words. [| 
was spared the pang of telling her 
in so many words that she was 
childless. I told her of his bravery, 
consigned his brevet as colonel, 
and narrated the funeral honours 
rendered by the enemy. 

‘I am glad of that,’ she said ; ‘ he 
who hated so the priests will be 
glad that they were not allowed to 
touch him.’ This was a great re- 
lief to my mind, and, after listening 
to the story of his young wife and 
young children, of her journey— 
the first she had ever made from 
her birthplace—I persuaded her to 
rest, and from that night to the 
hour I left Dijon, that old woman 
accompanied me in all my rounds, 
finding far more eloquence than I 
could command to reconcile the 
dying to their fate and encourage 
the sufferers to bear on. On the 
following day we buried Moro, and 
Rossi soon followed. The two 
wounded with Leonardo at Talant 
also died before we left. Then, 
when all seemed done that was 
possible, and we had taken the 
names and wants of each, we 
joined Garibaldi at Chalons, and he, 
much affected, provided for the 
homeward journey of the bereaved 
mother. 

He had no hope whatever that 
the war would be continued, and 
decided on going to Bordeaux to 
tender his resignation. Elected 
deputy for Paris and the Céte d’Or, 
he went to the Assembly intending 
merely to plead for the wounded, 
for the widows and orphans of 
those who had fallen in the service 
of France. On that first day of the 
Assembly, Benoit d’Azy was voted 
into the President's chair as the 
oldest member present. Favre, 
Simon, Arago, Pelletan, Pagts, 
Glais-Bizoin, and Magnin, were 
seated on the ministerial benches. 


As Garibaldi entered, the people 
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crowding the boxes and galleries 
applauded frantically, ‘Vive Garibal- 
di!’ ‘Vive the hero of both worlds!’ 
‘Vive courage!’ ‘Vive the war!’ 
The deputies, 300 in all—scarcely 
half of the Assembly — looked 
frightened; scarcely one of them 
addressed a word to Garibaldi. The 
sitting was occupied in mere for- 
malities. Jules Favre, in the name 
of his colleagues and himself, re- 
signed the mandate conferred on 
them on September 4, adding that 
all would remain at their posts 
until their successors should be 
named, and that on the same even- 
ing he should return to Paris. 
When this was ended, Garibaldi, 
uncovering his head, asked for leave 
of speech. 

Murmurs from the pit, where the 
deputies had their seats. Esquiros, 
member for Marseilles, asked, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, did you not hear? Gari- 
baldi has asked leave to speak!’ 
and the public shouted, ‘ Oh! hola, 
vous autres! We want to hear 
Garibaldi.’ 


A voice from the pit: ‘ Let him 
hold his tongue; we do not want 
Italians here !’ 

The public: ‘Ah! allons donc! 


listen! Do you fear to hear the 
truth? Listen to Garibaldi, ye 
cowards !’ 

The tumult and confusion beggar 
description. The President covered 
his head; then, as the people cla- 
moured that Garibaldi should be 
heard, uncovered it again, saying 
in an irritable voice, ‘ What do you 
want? the sitting is ended.’ 

‘Who says so ?’ they vociferated ; 
‘venal and cowardly deputies, ma- 
jority of rustics and Imperialists, 
listen to the voice of the deputy for 
Paris! Speak, Garibaldi, speak!’ 

Garibaldi looked round on the 
fierce, surging, agitated throng; 
then on the ministers and the 
trembling deputies. He was think- 
ing evidently of the difficult task 
that lay before them, and feared 
that any word of his might add to 
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their difficulties. He knew also 
that, though the people might 
clamour ‘ war,’ peace at any price 
was the desire of the majority of 
the nation. He covered his head 
and walked erect and silently from 
the Assembly. The people shouted ; 
the National Guard presented arms. 
‘Qu’est-ce que c’est que ca?’ asked 
Monsieur Thiers, who passed at the 
moment. ‘Ca?’ replied a man in a 
blouse,.-‘ca is Garibaldi, who is 
worth all of you put together.’ 
Arrived with difficulty at the hotel, 
where the people kept guard en 
permanence, he sent Basso to ar- 
range for instant departure. Victor 
Hugo’s son arrived with entreaties 
from his father, Louis Blanc, and 
Ledru Rollin that he would await 
their arrival in the evening; but he, 
who so dreaded civil war for his 
own people, would not by his 
presence give it a pretext for 
raising its head in France. We 
arrived at Marseilles, and when I 
entered his room later he was 
writing a chapter of The Thousand 
of Marsala. ‘You will return to 
Chilons,’ he said, ‘and make out an 
accurate list of the wounded, so that 
each may have what is his by right.’ 
Atdawnthe processions commenced, 
and until he set foot on board 
the steamer which awaited him on 
the quay the entire populace stood 
waiting to catch a glimpse of him. 
He only permitted Basso and his 
orderly to accompany him. His 
sons and officers had their troops 
to see after, and their affairs to wind 
up. He bid us adieu one by one, 
giving me at the last a stupendous 
bouquet of violets, which the ladies 
of Marseilles had sent to him. 
Returning to the hotel, we felt like 
orphans abandoned in a foreign 
land. At Chalons I found the 
brigade commanded by Lobbia re- 
turned from Langres after sharp 
and victorious skirmishes with the 
Prussians. On the walls of Chalons 
was posted Garibaldi’s adieu to his 
volunteers. 











Ileave you with grief, my brave men, and 
Iam compelled to this: separation by im- 
perious circumstances. Returning to your 
hearths, you will recount to your families 
the toil, the fatigues, the combats that we 
have gone through together for the holy 
cause of the Republic. Tell them especially 
that you have a leader who loves you lik:, 
his sons, and who,is proud of , your valour. 
To meet again in better times. 


General Bordone and all his offi- 
cers at once tendered their resigna- 
tion. Having done what lay in my 
power for the wounded, and restored 
to the military authorities carriages, 
horses, and all that had been en- 
trusted to my care, as did all the 
officers of Garibaldi’s army, each 
taking care to obtain a receipt en 
régle, I was embarking for the be- 
loved land when a telegram from 
the New Yorl: Tribune despatched 
me to Bordeaux, where it was my 
fate to remain until the Assembly, 
having decrecd the acceptance of the 
terms of peace, adjourned to Ver- 
sailles. Of that tempestuous session 
I will record but one incident. The 
question was raised whether Gari- 
baldi could or could not sit in that 
Assembly as deputy for Algiers, 
which department had elected him 
deputy after his departure. 

‘Sil n’est pas francais, il mérite 
bien de l’étre !’ said one of the re- 
porters in the Press Tribune. The 
Commission, observing that Gari- 
baldi had resigned as member for 
Paris and the Céte d’Or, tried to 
avoid a discussion which all knew 
must be bitter; but M. Grévy, the 
President, decided that the Commis- 
sion must pronounce on the validity 
or nullity of this special election. 
A number of orators rose to speak ; 
Victor Hugo obtained the permis- 
sion to ascend the tribune. 

France (he said) has gone through a ter- 
rible trial, whence she issues bleeding and 
vanquished. France, oppressed in the sight 
of all Europe, met with cowardice in all 
Europe. None of the Powers’ of Europe 
rose up in defence of France, who has so 
often espoused their causes. Not a king 
arose! not a State! none—one man alone 
excepted (Interruption; derisive cheers 
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from the Right, applause from the Left.) 
The Powers did not intervene, but a man 
intervened, and that man was a Power. 
What did this man possess? His sword. 
(Hisses.) This sword had emancipated one 
people, it might save another. (Protests 
from the Right.) He came, he fought (‘ He 
feigned to fight, from the Right; ‘ He 
fought and he conquered,’ from the Left)~— 
I do not wish to wound anyone; but I 
state the simple truth when I declare that 
Garibaldi was the only general who fought 
for France and was not conquered. 


Impossible to give the faintest 
description of the scene that ensued. 
Howls, hisses, deputies with their 
fists clenched surrounded the speak- 
er. ‘ Withdraw that insult !’ shont- 
ed Ducrot, the general who had 
sworn to return to Paris a victor or 
a corpse. The President insisted 
on Victor Hugo’s right of speech. 
‘Garibaldi,’ he repeated, ‘is the 
only general who was never con- 
quered.’ Here a conflict seemed 
inevitable. Then Victor Hugo, 
seeing that all the efforts of the 
President were vain to insure him 
a hearing, descended slowly from 
the tribune. ‘Three weeks since,’ 
he said, ‘you refused to listen to 
Garibaldi; to-day you refuse me the 
right of speech. It suffices. I will 
go where [ shall succeed in making 
myself heard ;’ and shaking the dust 
from his feet, be wrote his formal 
resignation and left the Assembly. 
None of the outrages hurled at 
Garibaldi shall be recorded in these 
pages; they were but the over- 
flowing of the bitter cup which a 
despairing people was called upon 
to drink. They could not and did 
not reach Garibaldi. He who had 
offered his own life, the lives of all 
his sons, of officers whom he loved 
with a father’s love, could look with 
sorrowful pity on his calumniators. 
One more proof of his unrivalled 
magnanimity he offered up to 
France; perhaps it cost it more 
than all the rest. By the end of 
the war his troops, as we have 
seen, were disciplined and _ or- 
ganised. As he marched them out 
of Dijon his army was, despite its 
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heavy losses, in a state to under- 
take other battles and march to 
other conquests, and his Italians, 
when they heard that there was no 
more fighting to be done for France, 
demanded to be led to Nice, and 
there once more to take the votes 
of the population. 

Can a donbt arise of what would 
have been the result? Garibaldi 
refused curtly, even sternly, saying 
that however unjust the annexation 
had been it was not the time for 
Italians to demand a guerdon for 
their proffered services, still less to 
create embarrassments to the Go- 
vernment or the chosen repre- 
sentatives. 

Italy, educated by Mazzini in the 
theory of duty and devotion, to 
love not to hate—taught by Gari- 
baldi to translate into deeds every 
chivalrous sentiment of liberty— 
had cancelled the two names 
‘Rome’ and ‘ Mentana,’ writing in 
their stead ‘ Autun,’ ‘ Dijon ;’ and 
inthe perfect harmony that reigned 


between the franc-tireurs (all French 
though commanded by Garibaldi’s 
son) and the Italian legions, in the 
blood that mingled so freely, even 
in the last hour of victory, in the 
ashes commingling also in the name- 
less graves round Dijon, was laid 
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the foundation and set the seal of 
friendship and brotherhood between 
the two nations, who can surely 
never stand again opposed in fra- 
tricidal war ! 

Under the eyes of the invader 
the citizens of Dijon coined a medal 
in honour of their defenders. Mi- 
chelet thus consigned to history the 
episode of the Garibaldians in 
France. 


There is one hero in Europe; I do not 
know a second ; all his life is a legend, and 
since he had the strongest reasons for com- 
plaint against France, who robbed him of 
his native town of Nice; who fired on him 
at Aspromonte and at Mentana; you will 
guess that it was this man who immolated 
himself for France! and with what mo- 
desty! It mattered nothing that he was 
placed in an obscure position, one that was 
not worthy of him. Great man! My one 
hero. Always superior to fortune. How 
his sublime pyramid heightens and greatens 
as it advances towards futurity! 

Beautiful is the story of those noble 
Italian hearts who performed such prodi- 
gies to follow him! Neither the ocean nor 
the horrors of the Alps in mid-winter could 
arrest them. And what a winter! The 
most terrible on record. “fi 

Who, when France was forsaken, aban- 
doned by all, listening only to the heart’s 
impulse, sprang forward to her rescue? 
Who was it? 

It was Italy. 


THE END. 
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TRADE IN LAND. 


By Francis W. Newman. 


: late Mr. Cobden is often 
quoted, as having said that 
free trade in land would produce 
in England a beneficent revolution 
far beyond that which free trade 
in goods can achieve. In the same 
direction the Right Hon. John 
Bright is from time to time reported 
to speak; indeed, if we have his 
words accurately, it would seem 
that in this way he evades without 
rejecting the rising claim that small 
freeholds shall be attainable, and 
that tenant farmers shall cultivate 
in security. The phrase ‘free 
trade’ is, in recent years, captivat- 
ing, and may be used with plausi- 
bility even where it is quite out of 
place, as free trade in intoxicat- 
ing drink, free trade in opium, 
free trade in slaves. The thought- 
less mass of our countrymen 
echo to a cry once made popu- 
lar, and are easily carried into 
the belief that, wniversally, free 
trade is a good thing; indeed, 
they have forgotten, or have never 
heard, that Mr. Cobden himself on 
many occasions defined that with 
him free trade meant the absence 
of differential duties; that is, he 
claimed that no difference of duty 
should be made, such as gives to 
one seller an advantage over another 
seller. This is a very different 
thing from insisting either that 
everyone should be allowed to sell, 
or that, be the article what it may, 
it ought to be saleable, and tenable, 
to any amount whatever. No one 
who calls out for free trade in 
land means hereby to deprecate the 
giving to one seller of land an ad- 
vantage over another seller; just 
as in claiming free trade in corn, 
the propriety of giving to a British 
farmer artificial advantage over an 
American or Russian farmer was 


denied. A few voices of economists 
(so called) are raised in favour of 
abolishing licenses and permitting 
indiscriminate sale of intoxicating 
drink: this too they try to recom- 
mend by calling it ‘free trade,’ 
as if assuming that all articles are 
alike fit objects of unrestricted sale, 
and as if danger from an article 
ought to be nothing to the law. It 
is probable that Mr. Cobden applied 
the phrase to land, intending to 
embrace three things: Abolition of 
the law of entail; public registra- 
tion of sales, mortgages, and settle- 
ments ; and such a simplification of 
the law as shall make conveyance 
easy. 

As soon as the first Reform Mi- 
nistry entered its career in 1833, a 
wide expectation was diffused that 
a systematic registration of estates 
and of all the burdens upon them 
would be made compulsory. The 
Whigs or Whig-Radicals of Henry 
Brougham’s fraternity had for many 
years urged the great importance 
of such a measure; but Lord 
Chancellor Brougham himself had 
plenty to do in clearing off the 
arrears in his own court; and after 
he quarrelled with the Whigs, he no 
longer applied his great talents to 
legal reform. Meanwhile, the ob- 
stinate unwillingness of the holders 
of landed estates to set before the 
public eye all their settlements and 
mortgages (to say nothing of timid. 
ity to reveal possible legal weak- 
ness in titles) was an obstacle too 
great to overcome. The legal pos- 
session of land is coveted as an 
instrument of power and as a public 
ostentation of dignity. No peer or 
squire whose estate yields to his 
disposal only half of its actual rents 
is willing to let the public know 
that he is but a half-owner. Thus 
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we are no nearer to a general regis- 
tration and frank publicity than 
we were fifty years ago, and with- 
out such publicity every sale of an 
estate requires a careful and ex- 
pensive legal inquiry into its title, 
so that rapid cheap transference to 
a new owner is impossible. Nor 
does any symptom appear that the 
time is at all riper for abolition 
Thus, if free trade in 
land is interpreted as above, to 
imply just such change of the law 
as is necessary and sufficient for 
cheap and rapid sale ; then in mere 
talking for free trade in land a 
politician displays his onward zeal 
very cheaply; hence, if he try to 
put the phrase forward as a substi- 
tute for small independent cultiva- 
tio, such as exists in France, 
Germany, Hungary, Switzerland, 
nay, Italy, Spain, he either deceives 
himself or is not quite honest. 
Several facts connected with our 


} existing state of land-laws do not 


receive adequate consideration. Ex- 


, perienced land-agents declare that 


every year a vast quantity of land 
is actually sold; that in most 
counties it is at any time possible 
to buy considerable estates: that 
there is no absolute block to trans- 
ference felt, even from the numer- 
ous entails; that legal expenses 
fall chiefly on the seller, since the 
buyer counts these expenses as part 
of the price which he will have to 
pay. On this account the advocates 
of registration have long argued 
with the landowners that registra- 
tion is in their interest, that it will 
be a bonus to them, for it will 
undoubtedly increase the selling 
price of their estates. It may be 
unkind to grudge to them this 
appreciation ; but the argument, if 
sound, tends to show that the 
general public has not by any means 
so much interest in sweeping away 
the legal expenses of sale as the 
Whig-Radical reformers have been 
accustomed to assure us: it might 


even increase the obstacle to State 
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purchases of the soil. On the 
other side, the landlord’s property, 
where it has been held by one family 
for a century or two, has immensely 
increased in selling value, even 
without effort or expense to the 
successive holders. Landlords as 
a class cannot be said to deserve an 
effort from national reformers to 
hoist up yet higher the market 
value of their estates ; nor do they 
deserve pity as victims impoverished 
by the complexity of law. It is 
true that no poor man can now 
count on buying a small freehold 
for cultivation; but neither would 
any such free trade in land as 
either Mr. Cobden or the Right 
Hon. John Bright have propounded 
visibly aid poor men to this object, 
which, nevertheless, is attained 
without difficulty under our existing 
law, where men combine to effect 
it. This is seen in the building 
societies: it is seen also in the 
Shaftesbury Park estate and other 
similar unions. If a rich society 
choose to buy an estate, it can buy 
it; if it choose to carve out small 
freeholds and sell them, it can do 
this also, and remunerate itself. 
Nay, a new and extremely weak 
Land Union, which has its centre 
in Leamington (a branch which has 
broken off, forswearing strikes and 
politics, from the Union known as 
that of Joseph Arch), already, by 
means of twopence a week con- 
tributed by labourers, or rather, by 
three-halfpence out of the twopence, 
has begun the purchase of estates, 
and establishing upon them, not 
indeed frecholders, but copyholders 
(as perhaps lawyers will call them), 
tenants secure of their position 
while they pay a fixed rent. The 
same thing could be done all over 
the country, if intelligent aid to 
conduct such societies were given 
by men who see the great im- 
portance of every cultivator having 
an interest in the crop and security 
against rise of rent or ejection. 
Easy and cheap transference of 
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land may be a good thing; but it 
is not the same thing as marrying 
the land to the labourer, nor would 
it by itself tend to that object. 
The two objects are so different, 
that to confound them involves us 
in gross fallacy. But that is not 
all. Against any professed Liberal 
politician, who shirks the claim to 
establish a movement for small 
freeholds, by replying, ‘ Yes, he 
goes so far towards it as to desire 
free trade in land,’ a sharper re- 
tort may be needed ; namely, that 
the trade in land has long been far 
too free for the interests of the na- 
tion. It would be unequitable to- 
wards what has been called the 
Manchester School, to charge pecu- 
liarly upon it an evil doctrine, for 
which perhaps all the traders in all 
our towns are responsible, and 
many too of our professed econo- 
mists; the doctrine, that landed 


property ought to be put by the 
State on the same footing as move- 
able property; that they are the 


same in nature, and ought to be sub- 
ject to only the same restrictions. 
The Manchester leaders never came 
forward with any measure for the 
land, and therefore perhaps never 
committed themselves to any philo- 
sophy on the subject ; nevertheless, 
their general talk was always against 
‘the feudal’ system, against con- 
necting landed possession with poli- 
tical duties and privileges, against 
everything which would limit and 
restrict ownership; and, as far as 
one may speak in the rough, they 
rather assumed than asserted that 
an acre of land is property the 
same in kind as a ton of iron or 
copper. Certainly no outcry has 
been raised by this school against 
an unlimited possession of land by 
individuals; nor has it ever sug- 
gested how the abuse of power 
hence resulting can be prevented 
by law. If we permit one man to 
hold as his own an. entire county, 
how is he to be hindered from 
emptying it of human population, 
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if he prefer sheep or deer to men? 
How is he to be compelled to allow 
sites for Dissenters’ chapels, if he 
permit the residence of such beings 
on soil of which he accounts him- 
self owner? The evil begins at an 
earlier stage; it lies deeper; no 
such extent of possession ought to 
be legal; no possession ought to be 
called ownership, least of all that of 
one who does not cultivate. Trade 
in land has been ‘free’ enough to 
allow rich men to buy out the vast 
majority of petty agricultural free- 
holders, not in Cumberland only, 
where the little proprietors called 
statesmen have been most recently 
bonght out: but, from the inquiries 
made into parish documents else. 
where—as in Devonshire—it has 
appeared that a hundred years ago 
there were far more of small raral 
freeholds than now. If we regret 
the fact, we ought to remember 
how it has been brought about. 
The petty proprietors have not 
been driven out by armed force, 
No feudal lord ejected them. Mer. 
chandise, not conquest, has exter- 
minated them. The fancy prices 
offered have been too great a temp- 
tation to some; others who have 
been careless, or drunken, or unfor- 
tunate, have been persuaded or 
compelled to sell ; and the landlord, 
ever eager to enlarge the area of 
his domain, has seized the critical 
moment to buy. Merchant princes 
from the towns have invested their 
wealth in the land. The process 
has gone on more or less actively 
for two centuries, in proportion 
as mercantile and manufacturing] 
wealth accumulated, by which also 

the minerals and quarries and 

farmer’s produce became appte-f 
ciated, to the landlord’s beneiit. 

Free trade is no remedy for this 

disease. There is only one remedy, 

namely, to limit by law the magn 

tude of estates. This is in some sens 

a measure opposed to free trade 

land, for it forbids further purchas 

to one who has already reached 
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the legal limit ; and the fact is, to 
imagine that a trade in land ought 
to be free is a fundamental delu- 
sion, and a very mischievous one, 
whether supported by writers who 
call themselves economists, or by 
politicians of the manufacturing 
towns, who sy mpathise in the am- 
bitious cravings of merchants to 
become landed aristocrats. Even 
movable products are not allowed 
to be fit objects of free trade when 
they are strictly necessaries of life, 
and accidentally limited in amount. 
In a town whose supplies of food, of 
water, or of fuel are cut off by an 
enemy, thestores of grain and of coal, 
the wells of water, are seized‘and 
husbanded by the Government. The 
previous owners may be paid by 
some rule imposed from above; but 
no private citizen is allowed to 
waste or sell at famine price, or 
appropriate to himself, without 
limit, necessary food or water. No 


freedom of trade is imaginable in 
such articles while deficiency con- 


tinues. These cases, though transi- 
tory and exceptional, are very in- 
structive, and apply a fortiori to 
the possession of land, which is at 
all times a necessary of life, and 
nearly everywhere sensibly cramped 
and pinched. Among ourselves 
there is indisputably a chronic 
dearth of it. If in a besieged town, 
where water and grain ran short, 

no rich man would be allowed to 
buy either article at his own will 
for luxury or waste, as water to 
cherish his flower-garden, or wheat 
to feed his pigs and peacocks; at 
no time is there visible rightfulness, 
or plausible reason, in his buying 
100,000 acres of land. Even if so 
large estates did not enable him to 
play the tyrant at his will without 
ony breach of the law, the mere 
fact that so many persons desire 
this very scarcearticle, land, isa suffi- 
cient reason for enacting a limit to 
possessions. Recent times abun- 
dantly contrast the beneficial re- 
sults of small freeholds, and the 
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evil of allowing private tenures to 
be widely extended. Even the 
United States already begin to com- 
plain of land-engrossers. 

The ‘feudal’ lordship, against 
which our would-be reformers in the 
mercantile ranks so often declaim, 
was, in comparison, a righteous and 
reasonable institution. The lord 
was not a private person; he was a 
public officer, with well-defined 
duties and limited remuneration. 
The higher lords, the barons, had 
the status and responsibilities of a 
prince. Their power was often too 
great for the law to control; but 
this was still truer of the king than 
of the baron; and no learned his- 
torian will question that barons and 
baronets are quite as necessary as 
kings in the ordinary transition of 
human communities from barbarism 
to well-regulated and equal free- 
dom. The same cannot be said of 
huge private estates in land. They 
are not a bridge for transition 
from a ruder to a better state of 
mankind. They are, in the first 
stage, as with us, and as with the 
old Romans, the evil legacy of con- 
quest. The victorious and domi- 
nant caste contrives to clutch out 
of the territory publicly conquered 
great masses of land as private 
property ; public it may long be in 
name, but by mutual connivance 
ana cunning law it is made vir- 
tually private; and perhaps in a 
second stage, ‘free trade’ in it 
being permitted, it passes by pur- 
chase to men who have been en- 
riched by commerce or manufac- 
tures, or by other accidents. The 
purchasers, just as planters who 
have bought slaves, regard their 
rights as indisputable because they 
have paid for them; and, just as 
little as slave owners, are likely 
to study whether the article they 
have bought is a fit one for free 
trade. Moreover, it is not too 
bold to say that, as a general 
result from history, vast private 
estates are pernicious in every coun- 
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try which permits them. It was 
notorious to the Romans under the 
early emperors how ruinous they 
had been to Italy. There they 
wrought out, among other evils, by 
a process very different from ours 
in Scottish counties and islands, 
the same result—emptiness of 
population and extinction of agri- 
culture. Among them it was com- 
plicated with conscription for the 
army, and consequent preference 
for slaves who were exempt from 
conscription ; with us, the motive 
for unpeopling estates is baser, 
whether calculations of rent or love 
of ‘sport’ be that which has pre- 
dominated. But, one might think, 
the mere mention of the fact that a 
private possessor has emptied a 
wide tract of its human inhabitants 
would suffice to move indignation 
against the state of law which 
makes such a thing legal and pos- 
sible. While it is legal, our indig- 


nation ought to be directed much 
more against the law than against 


the proprietor who has done as he 
pleases with that which the law 
pronounces to be his own. To our 
greatness and security as a nation, 
a large population is eminently 
conducive; to our comfort and 
happiness, our safety, and our 
mental progress, abundant and 
cheap food raised from our own soil 
is of first-rate importance. In these 
matters the aim and the results of 
that ‘feudal’ system which our 
commercial reformers see only on 
its worse side, show a favourable 
contrast to that which our commer- 
cial landlords have managed to es- 
tablish. If any deed of a baron to 
the tenants of his barony would 
have seemed an affront and an in- 
jury to a feudal monarch, it would 
have been the replacing of a rustic 
population by sheep and deer. It 
would not avail to say that they 
were housed somewhere in the 
towns, where they quickly cease 
to be a military reserve. Our 
Plantagenets could not quote 
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Horace ; but they had a keen ap. 
preciation of the rusticorum mascula 
militum proles. At that time, in- 
deed, there was little need for the 
king to insist that the baronial con- 
tingent to the king’s army should 
be maintained in full strength ; for 
it was the interest of the baron, as 
well as of the country. But after 
the first Tudor king adopted the 
policy of distrusting baronial re- 
tainers, and trusting to a full 
treasury, the barons improved the 
lesson into putting off their mili- 
tary character and assuming that of 
tradesmen, whose principal object 
was rent. In order to gain by ex- 
porting wool, they before long made 
war on agriculture, turning crops 
into pasture, and ejecting tenants 
to make large sheep farms. 

This was not the feudal system, 
but its break-up and overthrow. 
Hence chronic pauperism, the dis- 
grace and misery of England; 
hence the multitude of ‘sturdy 
beggars,’ and Poor Laws, which 
were established, not from humanity 
and mercy, but as a measure of 
police, in fact as a buttress of the 
new system, to save the landlords 
from the despair of strong-bodied 
paupers. Through the energy of 
mercantile wealth steadily increas- 
ing under Elizabeth, England 
somehow emerged from __ these 
evils, and developed a vigorous 
yeomanry; yet pauperism has 
never ceased; the towns have re- 
mained sinks into which rural 
misery drains. After the estates of 
the greater nobles had been generally 
broken in pieces, the ‘free trade’ 
in land which practically existed, 
built up anew vast landed posses- 
sions, but this time without the 
ancient restrictions and safeguards. 
In the older system the rent was 
determined by custom. The feudal 
baron was lord, that is chief, but he 
was not owner of the soil; others 
had rights in it as wellas he. In 
the very nature of the case it is 80, 
and must be so, whatever may be 
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enacted to the contrary by a Par. 
liament of landlords, and whatever 
the interpretation of lawyers or 


judges ; so long as men have to live 


on the earth, and notin mid-air. If 
one landlord have a right to empty 
his estates, all have the right; 
which is equivalent to saying that 
we live simply at their mercy. To 
put it otherwise—the baron’s rights 
were only derived from the king; 
and the king has no right to drive 
the population into the sea. Our 
roads are called the king’s high- 
way, because the king has the duty 
of protecting them; in the same 
sense were barren hills and sea 
beaches the baron’s manor. These 
were no more regarded as property 
than were the high roads; and as 
the king was not, in any pecuniary 
sense, the owner of the roads, neither 
was the baron owner of the wilder- 
ness. He had duties upon it, but 
itwas not regarded as a source of 
revenue to him. Definite payments, 
ordinary and extraordinary, were 
awarded to him by custom, just as 
taxes to the king: and while he 
performed high political services 
for his dignity and his establish- 
ments, all was reasonable in prin- 
ciple, and natural. But that form 
of land tenure which displaced the 
fendal system is neither reasonable 
nor natural, but highly artificial, 
though custom blinds us to this. 
That a man should possess so much 
land as he can personally cultivate, 
and that he should be continued in 
possession of the same land, unless 
it be specially needed by the com- 
munity, is natural. Again, that he 
should pay quit rent for the use of 
a house or other buildings, and for 
capital sunk on the estate by a pre- 
decessor, also that he should pay 
tax to the State for defending him 
in his possession, is certainly 
natural. We may add, that if a 
capitalist can superintend cultiva- 
tion, and employ labourers who are 
too indigent to stock farms and to 
wait for sales, this too, within cer- 
tain limits, is reasonable. 


But that a man should be able to 
buy up large tracts of land, and make 
himself the owner of them—to keep 
them in or out of culture as he 
pleases, to permit or forbid resi- 
dence, to close or open roads, to 
dictate where houses may be built, 
or, if he please, forbid the build- 
ing—this is no natural right, but is 
an artificial creation of arbitrary 
law, law made by legislators for 
their personal convenience, for their 
aggrandisement or enrichment, 
certainly not for the benefit of the 
nation. 

In a thinly peopled country, and 
barbarous time, vast estates cannot, 
and do not, remain private; but 
the chief becomes a public cha- 
racter, and holds land as a king 
holds it, namely, as representing 
his clan, his nation. This may 
be despised and deprecated as 
feudal, but it is far more reasonable 
than the commercial idea, which 
assimilates land to movable pro- 
perty, transferable to any amount 
to anyone rich enough to buy. Our 
law never has admitted that move- 
ables and land stand on the same 
footing, or ought to be treated 
alike, though unceasing efforts have 
been made, and with no small suc- 
cess, to break down the barrier be- 
tween articles differing in essence, 
and to hoodwink the public into 
the idea that it was a righteous 
thing for landlord legislators to 
turn themselves into landowners. 
The result has enabled the landlords 
not only to absorb those gains of 
the farmers which ought to have 
enriched the labourers, but also to 
plunder the State of those public 
treasures which lie beneath the soil. 
Under feudality, of course the chief 
of a district, or of a clan, had a 
right to use alike fuel from the 
copses, timber from the forests, 
stone from the quarries, or gravel 
from the sea beach, for his own 
convenience and necessity; and 
where such material was abundant, 
the whole resident population en- 
joyed some proportionate righ, 
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over it, such as over the common 
pastures. But no king, in granting 
a barony, intended to give into the 
ownership of the baron the quarries 
and minerals as merchandise for his 
enrichment. That he should use 
what he needed was understood 
without any compact; but that the 
baron should become virtually a 
timber merchant, a coal owner, a 
dealer in stone, lime, and gravel, 
was not imagined by anyone. At 
most he could claim enough for his 
private needs; any surplus ought 
to have gone to the State, i.e. to 
the public service, whether local or 
central. In fact, the baron had to 
maintain a judge’s court, and an 
effective police, with customary 
payments to the king analogous to 
tribute. Since our legislators long 
since voted themselves free from 
nearly every feudal duty, and con- 
verted the minerals and forests into 
strictly private property, we cannot 
now redress the injustices of the 
past without inflicting what would 


be felt as new injustice ; but it is 
not therefore right to treat as the 
normal and natural system of man- 
kind that which is a perverse and 


pernicious usurpation peculiarly 
English, and to acquiesce in it as 
perpetual. This is, in effect, that 
to which the outcry for ‘free trade 
in land’ would lead us blindfold. 
By confounding special rights in 
land with ‘ownership of land, it 
tends to inculcate the false idea 
that we may not impose restrictions 
on the sale of land unless we are 
willing to impose the same on the 
sale of movable property in which 
ownership is complete. 

It will not here be maintained 
that any positive limit onght to be 
set by law to the amount of private 
wealth in movables. There have 
been constitutions, as that of ancient 
Sparta, which went far beyond this 
enactment; but what we know of 
such eccentric states does not at all 
entice us to imitation. Great con- 
trasts of wealth and poverty in the 
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same community, no doubt, shock 
the moral sense ; and where there is 
a yawning gap between the rich and 
the poor, with no uniting middle 
class, we may be sure beforehand 
that the fact denotes unjust law. 
Not always so, when there is a vast 
intermediate body enjoying moderate 
wealth. Unjust law and prevalent 
vice may then conspire to pauperise 
a great mass; still it is not at all clear 
that any remedy will be brought by 
setting a limit to private fortunes 
in movable wealth, nor does any 
principle show itself which should 
guide us to a reasonable upper limit. 
But whatever one may judge on 
this subject, it ought not to be 
allowed to affect the argument 
concerning land or water. No in- 
dustry, no cleverness, can multiply 
the area of these. In their own 
nature they are public, and are made 
private by special law only: and 
when one person gets so much of 
them as to inconvenience and 
damage the community, it is obvious 
that law ought to discourage ac- 
cumulation. ‘Toenact a maximum for 
private estates is far more reasonable 
than to promote ‘ free trade’ in land. 
In every transference of estates 
among ourselves the law ought to 
aim steadily at breaking up huge 
estates, and to hinder their forma- 
tion in the future by direct prohibi- 
tion. To forbid entails, may be very 
wise for other reasons also ; butit is 
only a part of the movement which 
may be desired in this matter. 

Yet another consideration is here 
involved. It is not for nothing 
that the artisans of England, when 
the topic of land-tenure is brought 
before them, cry out for ‘national- 
isation’ of the land. One who 
thinks freely soon reaches the con- 
clusion that ina really good and just 
state of law the vast gains which 
under the disguise of rent fall 
unearned into the hands of English 
landlords ought to constitute (with 
necessary deductions for collecting) 
a State revenue, and be spent on the 
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nation for universal benefit. In 
some stages of national life this 
absorption of rent by the State 
would make the holders of rule 
despotic; so that for political 
reasons a vast economic sacrifice 
may be advisable to uphold an 
aristocracy against a king. There 
is little danger of this to us now. 
John Stuart Mill conceded that 
in principle the aspiration for 
‘nationalising’ the land was correct ; 
but he understood, what the artisans 
generally do not, that stupendous 
expense and prodigious jobbery 
would follow any successful effort 
for immediately attaining their 
object. Therefore he confined his 
aim to intercepting for the Govern- 
ment any further ‘unearned incre- 
ment’ of rent ; which some political 
economists allege to be distin- 
guishable—very difficult as the 
distinction seems to the present 
writer; nay, his impulse is to call 
it impossible. Not to press further 
this suggestion of Mr. Mill, we may 
yet urge that the land actually 
public (the Crown estates) ought to 
bear good rents for the Exchequer, 
and that the area of public land 
ought to be sedulously and constantly 
increased. The history of the Crown 
estates is as scandalous on the side 
of the kings and their ministers, as 
is the histery of rent and feudal 
duties on the side of the nobility 
and squires. King after king either 
sold Crown estates or gave them 
away to favourites—each deed 
being unlawful and liable to be in- 
validated. I have read (perhaps 
in Sharon Turner) that Richard IIT. 
after selling a Crown estate and 
spending the purchase-money, re- 
sumed possession of the estate on 
the ground that the sale had been 
illegal. Without pressing any 
details or trusting to historical 
uncertainties, it is notorious that 
the existing Crown estates are but 
a fraction of those which once sus- 
tained the chief burdens of ordinary 
government, and that what now 
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remain by no means conduce to the 
interests of the Exchequer and the 
full supply of the markets com- 
mensurately with their value and 
extent. When royal parks, as 
those of the metropolis, are made 
beautiful and convenient to the 
public, for this we may be grateful, 
and confess that it 1s a step in 
the right direction; yet we can- 
not admit that beauty and pleasure 
are alone to be the benefit which 
Crown estates yield. As of old, 
they ought to yield solid rent and 
aid the public revenue. This is 
no place for details. No definite 
Crown estate will be pointed at. 
It suffices to insist that what the 
Indian Government can do, the 
Government of England can do 
when it has a will for doing it. 
The Indian revenue in the Dek- 
han is chiefly derived from rent 
paid by small cultivators: equally 
then the British revenue might be 
much aided by similar rents. To 


scold at small cultivators as in- 
expedient, with the example of 


France, Belgium, and Switzerland 
before us, might have seemed im- 
possible; yet, between the times of 
Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill, 
English economists (wonderful to 
say!) adopted this tone ; and many 
English talkers, who fancy they 
have got to the bottom of political 
economy, seem to have learned 
nothing about peasant proprietors 
from J. S. Mill and Thornton. 
But of late the prevalent objection 
made to small frecholds is of a 
different kind. It is admitted that 
they make the cultivator very in- 
dustrious, that they supply a market 
excellently, that they conduce to 
political stability by giving to the 
stalwart millions ‘a stake in the 
country ;’ but it is argued that it 
is useless to introduce the system, 
for it will not stand; the rich will 
buy out the little proprietors again 
as in the past: in France the sys- 
tem stands only by the severe 
restrictions of law, which force 
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the peasant to leave his land equally 
to his children, thus forbidding its 
free sale. In other words, the 
objector makes an axiom of free 
trade in land, censures the French 
law for trampling the axiom under 
foot, yet virtually confesses that 
the desired object is gained in 
France. Notorious fact shows that 
the peasantry have there been im- 
measurably benefited by the small 
culture ; and how much they raise 
for export after feeding themselves, 
our markets attest. A century ago 
a smaller population was simply 
starved. In nearly a hundred years 
the rural prosperity has gone on 
improving in spite of political 
catastrophes and distressing con- 
scription ; nor has subdivision been 
carried to the ruinous extreme pre- 
dicted. It is really too late to 
declaim against peasant proprietors ; 
one who does so is an anachronism, 
he condemns himself as unable to 
learn with the age. The objection 
recited above does but circuitously 
show that the law must in some 
way (not necessarily in the French 
way) counteract the efforts of the 
rich to buy out the independent 
tenants, and, in so far, must forbid 
free trade in the land. Now against 
Crown estates divided into small 
farms the objection falls to the 
ground of itself. The tenants would 
not be freeholders, but at most 
copyholders, paying a fixed quit rent 
to the State. No one of them 
would be able to put another person 
in his place without leave from the 
presiding public officer, and in no 
case is it likely that a rich man who 
did not mean to cultivate in person 
would desire to buy a tenure so 
vircumscribed, or would be accept- 
able to the Crown as a tenant. No 
doubt a delicate question here 
underlies, which shall not be dis- 
sembled. In order to stimulate 
diligence the cultivator must have 
security that any permanent value 
which he adds to the estate shall be 
his own: a topic peculiarly pressing 
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if his soil is naturally bad, or if he 
plant fruit trees, erect walls and 
buildings, or make drains. When 
he falls sick or grows old, and is 
incapacitated for culture, is he not 
entitled to some payment from an 
incoming tenant? May he not 
prospectively bequeath this payment 
as tenant right? The obvious 
reply is, Yes. If he wish to put 
his son intu his place, and his son 
have no disqualification, the case is 
simplified ; for father and son then 
make an amicable arrangement. If 
a stranger succeeds, the estimate of 
payment might be guided by com. 
paring the estate in question with 
the least advanced among these 
estates in the neighbourhood. The 
award made by a jury of these little 
tenants would probably satisfy the 
general conscience. Since the State 
ought to move in the direction of 
winning back the public tenure of 
the soil which has been profligately 
yielded up, no private trade at all, 
much less free trade, would take 
place in the Crown estates. A 
purchaser could purchase nothing 
but the right to cultivate and dwell 
on the property, and this only by 
consént of a public officer. 

But if it be once acknowledged 
as sound policy to promote small 
culture (which is undeniably more 
profitable to the market than that 
of average farmers), much more is 
proved than the wisdom of s0 
utilising eristing Crown estates. It 
ought to be a fixed policy, ever at 
work, to increase the area of land, 
which is strictly public, whether in 
the hands of the Crown or in some 
provincial public body. A central go- 
vernment can effect this in two ways, 
either by purchase or by a suitable 
legacy tax. A few words are need- 
ed concerning each. To purchase, 
year by year, without intermission, 
large landed estates, not at the 
fancy of a minister, but by fixed 
law of Parliament, is a very intel- 
ligible policy, but of course requires 
what will be called surplus revenue, 
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and is liable to the retort that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is not 
always lucky enough to have a 
surplus. Yet there is absolutely 
no weight in this remark. In less 
than forty years the ordinary ex- 
penditure of Government has risen 
from an average of forty millions 
to an average of seventy, yet the 
burden is not felt so much now as 
when we paid thirty millions a year 
less. The difficulty is not in get- 
ting money, but in wise disposal. 
Each successive ministry, just as 
the coal miners and the artisans, 
fails in wisdom to spend aright, and 
therefore always seems poor in the 
midst of wealth. Either the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer dissipates 
his surplus to earn popularity by a 
very needless remitting of taxa- 
tion, or some other minister involves 
us in huge expense, as that of the 
scandalous wars against Abyssinia 
and Ashantee; or again, a splendid 
and doubtful act dazzles us, such 
as the purchase of Suez Canal 
shares, and the buying back the 
right of promoting army officers 
freely. If anew Arctic Expedition 
is proposed, the objection of its 
expense is never paramount; and 
as for war expenditure in time of 
peace, there is no sum with which 
it may not run away. The only 
way to secure steady purchases, 
whether of land for the State or 
of the National Debt, is by making 
them not out of surplus money, but 
as a necessary part of every year’s 
budget; then every ministry will 
provide the funds as matter of 
course, and will find no more diffi- 
culty than in getting the many 
millions incurred by the two wars 
justnamed. Another objection can- 
not be fitly dealt with in this article, 
an objection which will be raised 
by a very small school, who say 
that until we have paid the National 
Debt we have no surplus, and our 
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first business is to pay it. In its 
own place this topic is of high in- 
terest ; here it suffices to say, that 
the payment ought to be a fixed 
sum yearly, or a special tax devoied 
to it; this would not hinder the 
steady pursuit of a second object, 
if Parliament ruled by law over the 
heads of ministers, as is the duty 
of a legislature. 

As to the possible legacy tax here 
pointed at, a tax to be received in 
land' is intended. Whatever the 
fraction of property due as tax, 
whether it be ten per cent. or two 
per cent., the tax on money be- 
queathed shoul! be taken in money, 
but the tax on a bequest of land in 
land. A new tax is here imagined, 
and the idea must be justified. It 
is regarded as evident to common 
sense that there is some reasonable 
limit to the area of land which a 
private person may control, and 
that an evil condition of things in- 
troduced by landlord legislators to 
the aggrandisement of landlords is 
not to be perpetual, but ought to 
be steadily undermined, with as 
little loss to existing landlords as 
may be. The first matter of car- 
dinal value to be desired here is, a 
vote of the Commons, pronouncing 
the verdict of the House, that huge 
estates are against the national in- 
terest ; a desirable maximum should 
be named of rural land and of town 
land separately. What the maxi- 
mum ought to be is very important, 
yet it is a secondary question. It 
suffices for the writer to suggest, 
for discussion, a thousand acres as 
the ideal maximum for rural land, 
and two acres for town land. Sach 
a vote would not be a law, and 
would not affect existing rent; it 
would merely give a new basis for 
legislation, and be a solemn promise 
that law should take a new direc- 
tion. Moreover, it would place 
in an exceptional condition all 


Ward, of Perriston Towers, near Ross, who 


has written with great learning, energy, and philanthropy, on the entire land question. 
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that surplus of landed property 
which was barely tolerated, although 
pronounced to be hurtful to the 
national weal, and would suggest 
for it a system of exceptional taxa- 
tion. 

Here it may be insisted that, 
without allowing any absolute limit 
to the possession of movable wealth, 
there is good reason for insisting that 
large incomes should be taxed at a 
higher rate than smaller ones. For, 
in ‘fact, what is that we tax ? surely 
not indigence, but wealth ; that is, 
surplus. We not only do not tax 
paupers, but we supportthem. We 
ought not to tax those who areon the 
edge of destitution, lest we thereby 
convert them into paupers. There is 
no plea of reason for auniform rate of 
tax upon those who are judged tax- 
able. Surplus wealth is the object 
operated on, and the aim is to 


equalise burdens. Surely if three per 
cent. were demanded, the receiver 
of 1,000l. a year must be accounted 
able to pay 301. than the 


more 
receiver of rool. io pay 3/.; 
of any other fixed rate. ‘Ey ery new 
tax takes men by surprise, de- 
ranges calculations if it be large, 
and may distress many; but if 
once a system of higher taxation 
for higher incomes were established, 
and had become customary, it 
would not be resented any more 
than the present taxation is, but 
would be admitted as natural and 
right. To fix ideas, let it be sup- 
posed that every income were 
divided into sums of 200/.; that 
whatever the rate charged on the 
first 200/. (suppose 2 per cent.) 
it should be increased by } per 
cent. for every additional 200/., so 
that 1,000/. would pay 4l/.+44+5 
+5$+6, or 25/. This is probably 
too rapid a rise to be continued 
upward ; for, though reasonable 
enough to an income of 1,000l., 
such a scale would bear heavily on 
a man of 10,000/. a year, and would 
actually confiscate all that exceeded 
80,000/. a year. Unless an upper 


and so 
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limit were intended, the scale would 
be otherwise managed—say, so as 
never actually to reach 25 per cent. 
on the last 200/. for however great 
a fortune. Nothing more is now 
intended than to point at the prin- 
ciple as not inequitable, even in ap- 
plication to movable wealth. How 
much more is it applicable to landed 
possessions, and eminently to areas 
held in an excess voted by Parlia- 
ment to be hostile to the public 
welfare ? If 1,000 acres of rural 
land were voted to be the desirable 
maximum, it would follow that in 
future no private person ought to be 
permitted to purchase land to such 
amount as would make him holder 
of more than 1,000, and no one 
already holding more should be 
allowed to increase his acreage. 
Further, to bequeath to anyone 
more than 1,000 acres would be a 
perpetuating of evil, and a fit object 
for exceptional taxation. This 
would justify a graduated scale of 
legacy tax on land, to be taken by 
the Government in kind, that is, in 
land itself. 

If such doctrine ever prevail, 
it will be a further axiom that land 
coming into State possession shall 
never be sold to private persons. 
Nevertheless it might be highly 
expedient for the central Govern- 
ment to sell it to a municipality or 
to any other territorial institution, 
as to a provincial legislature, if such 
existed. The land would still re- 
main public, but by its passing 
into the hands of a local commt- 
nity the dangers of centralisation 
and of bure vaucratic despotism 
would be evaded. Funds received 
for it from the local public might 
at present be specially devoted to 
paying the National Debt, so as to 
save ministers from wasting it on 
the harpies who ever clamour for, 
and generally dissipate, all that is 
called surplus revenue. Our towns 
are in urgent need of rural land. 
They ought to plant out their poor 
houses and _ reformatories, and 
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colonise the country. Butin such 
utterances one is checked by re- 
membering that the first business 
of all is to hinder the demoralisa- 
tion and pauperism of towns by 
miserable rustics flocking into them. 
The rural districts ought to support 
their own new births, as well as 
receive colonies from the towns, 
and certainly not to expel the 
rustics. But nothing of this can 
be achieved without new principles. 
Rather than free trade in land, we 
seem to need compulsory trade, 
when the buyer is a public con- 
stitutional body. As Parliament 
compels the sale of land when 
needed for a canal or a road, it is 
not evident why every municipality 
may not, as of course, claim the 
same thing for any urgent public 
want. But here again we are ar- 
rested by the fact that Parliament, 
which derived its 
taxation from the boroughs and 
shires, has now limited their right to 
tax, so that they are crippled. from 


raising funds for any new objects. 
Since England isnow the marked 
exception in Europe in the matter 


of land-tenure, while Ireland has 
never admitted the justice of our 
land laws, and India a totally 
opposite system is maintained and 
justified, he must be a sanguine 
landholder who expects our exist- 
ing system to continue unassailed. 
For the squires and the nobility it 
will be happiest if the Ministry and 
the House of Lords, following the 
example of Prussia, take the initia- 
tive in decisive reform, and do not 
wait until (perhaps in a time of 
general distress) the country rises 
toclaim it. That which is here 
earnestly pressed on would-be re- 
formers is, that no slight measures 
of a customary and superficial 
kind can possibly bring a remedy. 
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The disease is nearly four centuries 
old; it has eaten to the marrow of 
our bones. The state of our pea- 
santry is a European scandal. An 
average rustic labourer, whatever 
his diligenc e, has more than enough 
to do in rearing a family, and has 
no better prospect for his declining 
years than rheumatism and the 
poor house, perhaps with separation 
from his wife; or at best, a miser- 
able dole of out-door relief. To 
bring them up to the level of 
French prosperity we certainly 
vannot desire the French process of 
a dreadful revolution; but the 
change needed vast, and must 
entail sacrifices. If it were intro- 
duced gradually and early, much 
struggle might be saved, and the 
ruling classes might themselves, to 
a certain extent, control the move- 
ment; but of this no hope as yet 
appears. ‘To imagine that the mere 
facilitating exchanges of land, 
called ‘free trade in land,’ will 
effect the necessary transformation, 
is a grave and pernicious delusion. 
The soil of England ought to be 
the very best investment for rich 
and poor, pouring out wealth to in- 
cessant industry, and securing to 
every labourer the fr ait of his own 
toils. Now, on the contrary, rural 
industry is ebbing; we depend on 
the foreigner to feed us; agricul- 
ture gives way to pasture; the 
fields are emptied, the towns are 
fall, the largest towns increase 
fastest, pure water and pure air are 
costly articles ; nay, pure air cannot 
be had where the sulphurous smoke 
from densely planted dwelling- 
houses deforms heaven and earth. 
Is this an England of which we 
can boast to the foreigner? Is 
this a state of law which we can 
expect the mass of the people to 
regard as sacred ? 
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THE HONEST FARMER. 
(TO AN OLD TUNE.) 


Harry I count the Farmer’s life, 

Its various round of wholesome toil ; 
An honest man with loving wife, 

And offspring native to the soil. 


Thrice happy, surely!—in his breast 
Plain wisdom and the trust in God; 

His path more straight from east to west 
Than politician ever trod. 


His gain’s no loss to other men; 

His stalwart blows inflict no wound; 
Not busy with his tongue or pen, 

He questions truthful sky and ground. 


Partner with seasons and the sun, 

Nature’s co-worker ; all his skill 
Obedience, ev’n as waters run, 

Winds blow, herb, beast their laws fulfil. 


A vigorous youthhood, clean and bold ; 
A manly mavhood ; cheerful age ; 

His comely children proudly hold 
Their parentage best heritage. 


Unhealthy work, false mirth, chicane, 
Guilt,—needless woe, and nseless strife,— 
O cities, vain, inane, insane !— 


. 


How happy is the Farmer's life! 
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‘HE contrast between the records 
of Devon and those of Bucks, 
which has been remarked in the 
reign of William and Mary, con- 
tinues in that of Queen Anne. The 
Justices of Devon, so far as appears 
by the Sessions Books, limited them- 
selves strictly to the necessary details 
of local business, and concerned 
themselves not at all with questions 
of Imperial policy. Though the 
veal King of men in this reign, who 
was turning to flight the armies of 
the Frenchman, was himself a De- 
vonshire gentleman, no congratu- 
latory addresses on Blenheim or 
Ramilies seem to have been adopted 
by the Justices of his native county. 
It is possible that they had come to 
think it wrong to bring such sub- 
jects forward at Quarter Sessions. 
But it is more likely that they were 
still under the influence of Sir 
Edward Seymour, who was no 
friend to Marlborough and Godol- 
phin. A few new Acts, the execu- 
tion of which was left to the Justices, 
are reflected in the records of their 
proceedings. Otherwise, the entries 
merely comprise the old routine of 
familiar subjects, which have been 
so often mentioned in this series of 
papers. 

One of these subjects appears to 
have been considered peculiarly 
pressing at this time, as it had been 
more than a century before, in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Bothin Devon 
and in Bucks we find constant 
orders about vagrants, who were 
declared to be ‘a great and increas- 
ing charge to the county.’ 

In 1704 it was recited that the 
rates for the conveyance of vagrants 
to another county, or to the House 
of Correction, had been ‘lymitted te 
a penny halfepenny per mile for 


each horse, and a penny halfepenny 
per mile for each Guardsman, and 
sixpence per diem for each vagrant’s 
maintenance.’ It was ordered that 
in future ‘ one penny per mile forth 
and one penny per mile backe be 
allowed for each Guardsman, and 
Three halfe pence per mile forth as 
well as backe for each horse.’ 

In 1707 it was further ordered 
‘that the Constables and Tything- 
men be allowed Two shillings and 
sixpence for each conveyance.’ 

In 1708 it appeared to the Court 
that, in pursuance of a recent Act 
of Parliament for conveying va- 
grants, &c. great numbers of wan- 
dering persons were brought from 
the county of Dorset and other 
counties into the town of Axminster, 
‘to be there received by the proper 
officers of that place and by them 
conveyed unto the next town in the 
next county, and other remote 
places.’ It also appeared that, ‘ by 
means of the great numbers of such 
vagrants, and their frequent and 
sudden coming,’ the officers and 
parishioners of Axminster were fre- 
quently ‘disturbed and hindered in 
the managery of their affairs, trades, 
and professions.’ In order to pre- 
vent these evils, the Justices, ‘ upon 
mature deliberation,’ made a regular 
contract with John Crosse of Ax- 
minster, clothier, for providing sub- 
sistence and conveyance for such 
vagrants, at the cost of forty 
pounds a year, ‘for his Labour, 
care, paines, expences, and dis- 
bursements.’ 

There are other entries relating 
to this subject, and reflecting on 
‘the indiscrete manegery, ignorance, 
and neglect of the Constables and 
Tithingmen.’ 

‘Maimed soldiers’ continued to 
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be occasionally relieved, as, for in- 
stance, James Palmer, of St. Giles’s, 
who ‘ received greate damage in his 
body by a bruse of a Greate Gun in 
her present Majestie’s service.’ 
There is a curious order respect- 
ing game in the records of 1704. 
The Court had been given to un- 
derstand that ‘diverse mean and 
disorderly persons, laying aside 
their lawfull trades and ‘Imploy- 
ments, do betake themselves to the 
taking and killing of hares, phea- 
sants and partridges, and other 
game appropriated to the Lords of 
Mannors and other Gentlemen, with 
Dogs, nets, guns, harepipes, and 
other Engines, and also the killing 
and destroying of flish with Netts, 
spears, and other instruments, with- 


out the consent of the owners of 


the soile, such persons not being 
any way qualified as the statute in 
such cases directs.’ The Court 


required and authorised the Con- 
stables and Tithingmen to search 
the houses, out-houses, &c. of such 
disorderly persons as they might 


suspect of keeping 
or other Engins,’ and, having found 
any such articles in the possession 
of any person not qualified to kill 
game, they were directed to forth- 
with ‘breake such guns, hang such 
dogs, burne such netts, and destroy 
such Engines.’ But none of her 
Majestie’s Protestant subjects were to 
be ‘by virtue hereof disturbed in 
keeping arms for their own preser- 
vation.’ 

It was’ probably about this time 
that Sir Roger de Coverley ‘ gained 
universal applause by explaining a 
passage in the Game Act.’ 

Drovers of cattle and badgers, or 
small dealers in corn, had been re- 
quired to take out licences by a 
statute of Elizabeth. Hither this 
Act had fallen into desuetude, or the 
Clerks of the Peace had for many 
years neglected to enter in their 
books the names of the licensees. 
In the reign of Anne, the subject 
reappears, and the cases are entered 
very minutely, and in considerable 
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numbers. Perhaps one specimen 
should be given. 


Richard Tulling, of Coombmartyn, in this 
County of Devon, yeoman, being of y* age 
of Thirty years and upwards, and a married 
man, and having lived in y® said parish of 
Coombmartyn for the space of Three years 
last past and upwards, and being otherwise 
Qualified as y* Statute in such cases directs, 
is hereby Lycensed and allowed for y® space 
of One Yeare now next ensuecing and no 
longer, to be a Common Drover of Cattle 
Badger, Lader, Kidder, Carrier, and Byer of 
corne, graine, butter, and cheese, in open 
markett and out of marketts, as an Act of 
Parliament made in the ffifth yeare of the 
Raigne of Queene Elizabeth directs, in- 
tituled an Act touching Badgers of Corne 
and Drovers of Cattle to be Lycenced; so 
that y* said Richard Tulling doe duly ob- 
serve and keep ve Condicon of the Recog- 
nizauce which he togeather with his Two 
Sureties have entred into at this present 
Sessions pursuant to the said statute, and 
doe nothing contrary to the statutes pro- 
hibiting forestalling, regrateing, and In 
grosseing. 


The amount of the recognisance 
was generally 40/. for the principal, 
and 2o/. for each surety. 

A petition from the waggoners on 
the Western Wades passing through 
the county of Devon ‘to and from 
London, and to and from Exeter 
and other places of Trade,’ brings 
before us a long-extinct Act, for- 
bidding any person to use more 
than six horses ‘ to any travelling 
waggon, wain, cart, or carriage.’ 
The Justices in Quarter Sessions 
had a dispensing power to permit 
waggoners to use more than six 
horses to draw their waggons up 
certain hills mentioned in the order 
of Court, and we accordingly find 

an accurate definition of certain hills 
on the London road upon which 
waggoners might ‘use and drive 
Seven Horses at Length for drawing 
their Severall and respective Wag- 
gons and Carriages.’ 

The word wade, properly a ford, 
is used here to signify a road, and 
not merely the crossing of water. 
lt is, I believe, extinct as a noun, 
though it survives as a verb. Mr. 
R. J. King has pointed out to me 
that itis identical with the Saxon 
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wath. It must come from the same 
root as the Latin vadum. 

In 1709 the Court allowed Mr. 
John Clopp and Mr. Bickerstave 
Williams, constables of Honiton, 
the sum of 12/. 7s. 9d., which they 
had ‘ necessarily laid out and ex- 
pended ’ for conveying ‘ the Armes, 
Clothes, and Accoutraments of the 
Lord Tyrawly and Col. Churchill’s 
Regiments’ from Honiton to Exe- 
ter, over and above the sum of 
4l. 1s. 97. which they had received 
from the officers of the said regi- 
ments, ‘according to a late Act of 
Parliament in that case lately pro- 
vided.” And in 1711 the Court 
made a similar payment for con- 
veying ‘the Baggages of an Extra- 
ordinary Weight and the Sick 
Soldiers belonging to the Regiment 
of Collonell Winsor.’ 

It would appear that sign-posts 
were invented in the reign of 
William III. At any rate, the Act 
8 and g9 Wm. III. ec. 16 em- 
powered the Justices to order the 
surveyors of the highways to erect 
or fix, in the most convenient place 
‘where two or more cross highways 
meet,’ a stone or post, with an in- 
scription thereon in large letters, 
‘containing the name of the next 
market town to which each of the 
said joining highways leads.’ An 
order of our Court at the Michael- 
mas Sessions of 1713 directed this 
Act to be duly put in execution 
throughout the county, as the 
Grand Inquest had presented ‘ that 
the said clause was of great use and 
benefit to her Majestie’s subjects in 
such places where the same hath 
been duly observed; but that the 
due execucon thereof hath in many 
places of this county been neglected 
and wholly omitted, tothe great 
inconvenience and damage of her 
Majestie’s liege people.’ 

The Justices continued to have 
authority to fix the price of salt. 
In 1713 the Grand Inquest pre- 
sented that ‘ wee doe conceive that 
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the maker or first seller may take 
at Barnstaple, Biddeford, and other 
y°® North parts of this County for 
English Salt made in Chester and 
y° other parts adjoining, not above 
one shilling y® Bushell single Win- 
chester measure, each bushell con- 
taining 56 pounds.” At Plymouth, 
Dartmouth, &c., not above 1s. 4d. 
At Topsham and parts adjacent not 
above 1s. 6d. ‘And for all salt 
made and refined at Limington and 
y°® parts adjacent,’ if imported into 
any port on the south side of the 
county, not above 1s. If imported 
into the north side, not above ts. 6d. 
‘ And for all forreigue Salt,’ the first 
seller thereof should not take above 
1s. 6d. These prices were in all 
cases ‘over and above the duty 
imposed by the said Act.’ They were 
recommended to the Justices, and 
no doubt approved by them. The 
duty was 1s. a bushel, so that the 
price of salt in Devonshire was 
from 2s. to 2s. 6d. The difference 
of prices caused by the difficulties 
of carriage in former times is well 
exemplified by the fact that salt in 
Bucks cost from 6s. to 8s. a bushel.! 

Before leaving the records of the 
Quarter Sessions of Devon, it may 
be well to quote the last rates of 
wages settled in the reign of Queen 
Anne. 

A ‘bayliffe of husbandry, hyne, 
or miller,’ was to receive not more 
than 5/. a year. 

A ‘common man-servant in hus- 
bandry,’ if between 16 and 20 years 
of age, not more than 3/7. Above 
20 years, not more than 4l. 

A woman servant, if under 14, 
no wages, but meat, drink, and 
clothes. From 14 to 18, not more 
than 40s. Above 18, not more than 
508. 

‘ Husbandry labourers’ from All- 
hallow-tide (Nov. 1) until Candle- 
mas (Feb. 2) wereto receive not more 
than 5d.aday with meat and drink, 
or 11d. without. From Candlemas 
to Allhallow-tide, 6d., or 12d. At 


' See ‘ Quarter Sessions under William and Mary,’ in Fraser’s Magazine for October 1877 
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mowing of corn or grass they might 
take 8d., or 1s. 4d. 

‘Women labourers at hay’ were 
to have not more than 3d., or 6d. 
In corn harvest, 4d., or 8d. ‘At 
reaping,’ 6d., or 12d. 

* Master carpenters,’ masons, «c., 
not moré than 8d., or 1s. 4d. 

Other carpenters, masons, &c., 
not more than 6d., or 12d. Appren- 
tices, for the first four years, not 
more than 3d., or 7d. 

A pair of sawyers, not above 
1s. 4d., or 28. 8d. 

All spinsters not above 12d. by 
the week, with meat and drink, or 
2s. 6d. without meat and drink. 

If we compare these rates with 
those appointed in the reign of 
Elizabeth,? one hundred and nine- 
teen years before, we may well be 
astonished at the slowness of the 
increase, except in the case of indoor 
servants. A bailiffs wages had 
only advanced from 3/. 6s. 8d. to 5/. 
Those of a farm man-servant had 
been just doubled. Those of a 
female servant had been rather 
more than doubled. Those of a 
woman employed in making hay 
had not been increased at all. The 
wages of ordinary farm labourers 
had only risen from 7d. to 11d. a 
day in winter, and from 8d. to 1s. 
in summer.’ Those of foremen in 
the building trades had only been 
raised from 1s. to 1s. 4d. a day, and 
those of journeymen from 11d. to 
rs, And this was in an age when 
the disparity between the rich 
and poor was so great that the 
official income of the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough, from the 
various places that they held, 
amounted, according to Lord Stan- 
hope, to the prodigious sum of 
64,3251. 


Turning now to the records of 
Bucks, we find the Easter Sessions 
of 1702 held in the name of Queen 
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Anne, William having died on the 
8th of March. But little was done 
until the Midsummer Sessions, when 
a large number of Justices and 
others attended and took the various 
eaths required by the Acts concern- 
ing supremacy and allegiance, ‘to 
prevent dangers which may happen 
by Popish recusants,’ and especially 
by the Act ‘for the farther security 
of his Majesty’s Person, and the 
succession of the Crowne in a Pro- 
testant Line, and for extinguishing 
the hopes of the pretended Prince 
of Wales and all other pretenders 
and their open and secret abettors.’ 
The Court was adjourned to Chip- 
ping Wycombe, Chesham, New- 
port Pagnell, and Buckingham, to 
enable aged and infirm people to 
attend and take the prescribed oaths. 

Most commissions, such as those 
of Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Ro- 
tulorum, were then terminable at 
the demise of the Crown. Mar'l- 
borough and Godolphin naturally 
abstained from reappointing the 
extreme Whigs, especially those 
who were disliked by the new 
sovereign. 

The removal of Thomas Lord 
Wharton from the office of Custos 
Itotulorun for the county of Bucks 
gave rise to a dispute between 
Thomas Smith, the Clerk of the 
Peace who had been appointed 
by him, and Francis Neale, who 
claimed the place by a_ grant 
from the new Custos, William Vis- 
count Newhaven. Mr. Smith ob- 
tained a mandamus from the Court 
of Queen’s Bench commanding the 
Justices to restore hira, or to show 
cause to the contrary. But Mr. 
Neale succeeded in retaining his 
post. The Clerk of the Peace was 
at this time only the deputy of the 
Custos Rotulorum. Viscount New- 
haven was, I suspect, the same 
nobleman who, as Lord Cheyney, 
fought a duel with Wharton in con- 


* See ‘Quarter Sessions under Queen Elizabeth,’ in Fraser's Magazine for June 1876. 
* In Bucks the appointed rate of wages for farm labourers in the reign of Anne was 
LO ¢ cater than that fixed in Devonshire in the reign of Elizabeth. 
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sequence of a quarrel for precedence 
at the Quarter Sessions of Bucks in 
1699, and has for that reason been 
honoured by a place in Macaulay's 
History. 

At Epiphany 1704, the Earl of 
Bridgewater, as Custos Rotulorum of 
Bucks, reported that he had re- 
ceived directions from the Privy 
Council recommending to his lord- 
ship and the Justices the vigorous 
execution of an Act for raising 
recruits for her Majesty’s Land 
forces and Marines, ‘the same 
being att this tyme of greate Im- 
portance to her Majestie’s service.’ 
The constables were ordered to 
bring before the Justices all such 
able-bodied men as they should find 
in their parishes ‘as have not any 
lawfull calleing or Imployment, or 
visible means for their Livelyhood, 
and that have noe vote in electing of 
any member or members to serve in 
Parliament.’ They were, of course, 
‘entertained as soldiers in her 
Majesty’s service,’ that is, enlisted 
compulsorily. The names of the 
persons so ‘listed,’ and the regi- 
ments to which they were -sent, 
were reported to Sessions. Many 
debtors were at the same time dis- 
charged from prison on condition 
of serving in the fleet or army. 

The description given of the 
recruits would hardly be of much 
use in case of their desertion. 
Richard Grove was a ‘ middle-sized 
man.’ John Hopkins was a ‘tall 
Black mann, aged thirty.’ Richard 
Kempster was ‘a Thick, Short, 
Brown-haired mann, aged eighteen 
yeares.” John Wood was ‘a well- 
sized browne man, aged about 
Twenty yeares,’ and soon. ‘John 
Samms, a Thin-bodyed man,’ re- 
minds one of Falstaff’s recruit 
Shadow, who ‘ presented no mark 
to the enemy; the foeman might 
with as great aim level at the edge 
of a pen-knife.’ 

In 1705 the Lord-Lieutenant re- 
ceived a letter on the same subject, 
‘being a service absolutely neces- 
sary for carrying on the Warr.’ 

VOL, XVI.—NO. XCVI. 
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A comment is supplied by the 
application of Mr. Noah Pitcher, 
‘a skillfall chyrurgeon,’ showing 
that one Gerard Wilding, a vagrant 
who had been taken up for her 
Majesty’s service, had, to disable 
himself from that service, ‘in a 
malicious and barbarous manner, 
cutt and divided the greate Tendon 
of his Legg,’ and that Mr. Pitcher, 
‘in order to have made him ser- 
viceable,’ had ‘made _ severall 
operacons, and applyed severall 
medicaments, and constantly at- 
tended him for a considerable tyme.’ 
Mr. Pitcher only claimed 3]. 133., 
but the court cut him down to 3. 

The battle of Ramilies was 
fought on May 23, 1706, and 
within a few days afterwards al- 
most every city and fortress of 
Flanders was in the hands of 
Marlborough. Even the cool~ 
headed conqueror wrote to his wife 
of that marvellous campaign that 
‘it really looked more like a dream 
than truth.’ The capture of Barce- 
lona by Peterborough in the pre- 
vious autumn was also an exploit 
of which England might well be 
proud. 

At the Midsummer Sessions, 
the following address ‘to the 
Queen’s most excellent Majestie’ 
was made and signed by the Jus- 
tices, gentry, and freeholders of the 
county of Bucks: 


Most Dread Soveraigne, 

Tis the peculiar Prerogative of your 
Majesty’s most Glorious Reign that your 
Majesty’s dutiful and happy Subjects have 
no occasion to use their privilege of peti- 
tioning to the Throne for Redress of 
Grievances, but are only employed in ad- 
dressing their great and Victorious Queen 
in the style of joy and congratulation, 

With Infinite Pleasure we embrace the 
present opportunity of joining in the Uni- 
versal Acclamations of your Majesty's Loyal 
people for the late wonderful Success of 
your Majesty’s forces and those of your 
Allies, under the unparalleled Conduct and 
Bravery of his Grace the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and of your Majesty’s other re- 
nowned Generals the Earl of Peterborough 
and the Earl of Galloway (Galway); and 
with great Satisfaction we admire your 
Majesty's wisdom in the choice of your 
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present Ministers and Generals, under whom 
the exorbitant Power of France has been so 
visibly reduced, and the ancient Honor of 
England so gloriously advanced. 

And that your Majesty’s Reign may long 
continue over us, and your Arms for ever 
flourish, the undaunted Courage of your 
Troops still prevail, and the Trepidity of 
your Enemies increase, shall ever be the 
prayers of 

Your Majesty's most Loyal, Dutiful, 
and Obedient Subjects. 


It may be doubted whether 
Marlborough would have felt al- 
together satisfied at finding his 
name associated with that of the 
Earl of Peterborough. But it is 
certain that neither of them would 
have been well pleased at being 
‘oined in the same sentence with 
the Earl of Galway, whom Macau- 
lay calls a pedant and a sluggard, 
‘a man who was in war what 
Moliére’s doctors were in medicine, 
who thought it much more honour- 
able to fail according to rule than 
to succeed by innovation.’ But 


Galway, though a Frenchman by 


birth, was looked upon by the 
Whigs as a staunch member of their 
party. 

In the next year the county of 
Bucks was equally pleased at the 
completion of the Union with Scot- 
land. Here is the address voted on 
that occasion : 


May it please your Majesty, 

As no people were ever more prosperous 
under the happy Influence of a glorious 
Reign, so it is our Duty to take all Oppor- 
tunities to manifest our sincere Affections 
and hearty Zeal to the Great Source from 
whence (under God) all our Blessings flow. 
And amongst all the unexpected Successes 
that have attended your Majesty's prudent 
Conductand unwearied Endeavours, nothing 
ean make us appear more formidable abroad 
and secure at home than the long wished 
for Union of your Two Neighbouring King- 
doms, a work of such difficulty that, though 
80 often attempted by your Royal Predeces- 
sors, it seemed reserved only to add fresh 
Glories to your Majesty's most auspicious 
Government. 

May the same Spirit of Union that has 
always inspired your Majesty's Councils 
prevent all Differences and Animosities 
amongst your United Subjects. May your 
Majesty enjoy a long and prosperous Reign 
over us, and at last receive the Reward of 
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your unexampled Care and Concern for the 
welfare of all your Liege People and their 
posterity. 


At Midsummer 1706, the Jus. 
tices had received orders from the 
Privy Council to make a strict in. 
quiry respecting all ‘ Papists and 
reputed Papists, their qualities, 
estates, and places of abode,’ and 
committees were appointed for each 
hundred to carry out this business, 
It is possible that the Ministers 


thought it well to make a display | 


of Protestant zeal while they were 
carrying on negotiations for the 
Union with the Presbyterians of 
Scotland. 


In looking through so many 
volumes of County Records, I have 
of course seen many thousands 
and tens of thousands of proper 
names, belonging to men of all 
ranks and degrees, to noblemen, 
justices, jurymen, witnesses, sure- 
ties, innkeepers, hawkers, paupers, 
vagrants, criminals, and others. 
And in no single instance, down to 
the end of the reign of Anne, have 
I noticed any person bearing more 
than one Christian name. The 
first instance occurs in 1717, when 
Sir Coplestone Warwick Bampfield 
appears among the Justices who 
attended the Midsummer Sessions 
at Exeter. The first instances 
which I have met with in any other 
place are those of Henry Frederick, 
Earl of Arundel, born in 1608, and 
Sir Henry Frederick Thynne, who 
was created a baronet in 1641. 
Both these must have been named 
after the eldest son of James the 
First, who was, of course, born in 
Scotland. No other child of James 
bore two Christian names, nor did 
any child of Charles the First, 
except Henrietta Maria, named 
after her mother, who was a French- 
woman. No King of England bore 
two Christian names before Wil- 
liam the Third, who was a Dutch- 
man. It seems probable that the 
practice of giving children two 
Christian names was utterly un- 
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known in England before the 
accession of the Stuarts, that it was 
very rarely adopted down to the 
time of the Revolution, and that it 
never became common until after 
the Hanoverian family was seated 
on the throne. 


We have now seen what informa- 
tion is to be gleaned from the 
records of Quarter Sessions, at 
least from those of the counties of 
Devon and Bucks, during a space 
of one hundred and twenty-two 
years, extending from the thirty- 
fourth year of Elizabeth to the last 
year of Anne. 

In the administration of justice, 
we have passed from the multi- 
tudinous hangings, brandings, and 
floggings, which characterised the 
earlier reign, to the more settled 
and temperate system which began 
to be established in the latter. In 
finance, we have passed from the 
privy seals of Elizabeth, and the 
benevolences of James the First, to 
the National Debt and the scientific 
taxation of Godolphin and Mon- 
tague. In religious matters, we 
have passed from persecution to 
toleration. If these gleanings are 
worth anything at all, they ought 
toserve as contributions to a more 
accurate knowledge of the condition 
of the people, and of the government 
under which they lived, at least in 
the rural districts. Such know- 
ledge was perhaps too much neg- 
lected by the older historians, and 
was not allowed its fair weight 
until supported by all the eloquence 
of Lord Macaulay. The earlier 
writers had their attention not 
wnaturally concentrated on the 
movements of armies, the debates 
of politicians, the struggles of 
diplomatists, and the intrigues of 
Courts. Lord Stanhope, though 
one of the latest writers who have 
undertaken to portray the age of 
Anne, was yet an historian of the 
dlder type. He was dazzled by the 
military and literary glories of the 
reign, and could not doubt that, in 
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that Augustan Age of England, the 
people must have been extremely 
happy. He compares the days of 
Queen Anne with the days of Queen 
Victoria, and declares himself fully 
convinced ‘ that the people of Queen 
Anne enjoyed much the larger 
measure of happiness.’ 

Of the details from which he has 
drawn this induction he does not 
favour us with any clear view. He 
tells us casually that in Queen 
Anne’s time ‘there was no trace 
of serfdom or compulsory service, 
but there lingered the feeling of 
protection due by the lord of the 
soil to his retainers in sickness or 
old age. Labour was then no mere 
contract of work done for value 
received. ‘ The handi- 
craftsman and the labourer had no 
difficulty in obtaining employment 
without dispute as to the hours of 
work or the rate of wages. Most 
grievous is the change in that 
respect which has since ensued!’ 

The change is simply that the 
labourer is permitted to.make a 
bargain with his employer for the 
value of his labour. The labourer 
of the reign of Anne was compelled 
‘to take a master’ ata prescribed 
rate of wages, and was liable to be 
flogged and imprisoned if he 
was out of work, or even if he 
accepted a higher rate from a will- 
ing master. 

‘ As between landlord and tenant,’ 
says Lord Stanhope, ‘a more 
cordial spirit, a more intimate rela- 
tion, appears to have prevailed. 
There was wholly absent that main 
cause of alienation whenever at 
present alienation does occur—the 
excessive preserving of game.’ 
And then he gives us a fancy picture 
of a shooting party in the time of 
Queen Anne, which appears very 
much like a shooting party in the 
time of Queen Victoria on the estate 
of a reasonable and good-natured 
squire ; a race, we may hope, which 
is not yet quite extinct. Nor were 
all landlords of the former epoch 
quite perfect, if we may believe 
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Pope’s character of Sir John Cutler. 
Even the good Sir Roger, as we are 
informed, had destroyed with his 
gun ‘many thousands of pheasants, 
partridges, and woodcocks,’ though 
some doubt of the accuracy of this 
sporting intelligence may be caused 
by the further information that he 
had killed ‘ several kinds of deer in 
the chase,’ ‘tired many a salmon 
with a line consisting of a single 
hair,’ and hunted one fox for fifteen 
hours through half a dozen coun- 
ties ! 

The excessive preservation of 
game has done harm enough, no 
doubt, in our days, but scarcely so 
much harm as to deserve to be 
balanced as a cause of general 
unhappiness against the ferocity of 
party spirit in religion and politics, 
and the constant dread of civil war, 
which prevailed in the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

Again, we are told that there was 
at the former period ‘ much less of 
wealth but much less also of abject 
poverty. The contrasts were not 
so sharp, nor stood as it were so 
closely face to face with each other.’ 
Lord Stanhope gives us in another 

lace an account of the emoluments 
of the Marlboroughs. But he does 
not mention the wages of the la- 
bourers who were toiling for five 
shillings and sixpence a week in 
Devonshire, or for three shillings 
and sixpence in Buckinghamshire, 
while the price of wheat in bad 
years rose to fifty-four shillings a 
quarter. Nor does he mention the 
multitudes of vagrants of which the 
Justices so often complained. 

There is one part of Lord Stan- 
hope’s contrast between the age of 
Queen Anne and the age of Queen 
Victoria that certainly appears at 
first sight to have a great deal of 
truth in it. I mean the complaint 
summed up by Mr. Tennyson some 
forty years ago in the line : 


Every gate is thronged with suitors, all the 
markets overflow. 


Lord Stanhope says : 
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As regards the liberal professions and 
the employments in the Civil Service, it 
may be deemed, from the absence, at least, 
of any indications to the contrary, that 
under Queen Anne there was more of 
equality between the supply and the de- 
mand. The number of men of good charac- 
ter and good education who desired to enter 
any career was not disproportioned to the 
number of openings which that career pre- 
sented. It followed that any person en- 
dowed with fair aptitude and common ap- 
plication, and engaging in any recognised 
walk of life, was in due time certain, or 
nearly certain, of alivelihood. Riches and 
distinction were of course, as in every state 
of society, the portion of the few, but there 
was competence for the many. How greatly 
the times have changed! .. . 

It is certainly a great practical hardship, 
such as we do not trace under Queen Anne 
or under the first Georges, that a young 
man entering life with a good character and 
careful education should see every profes- 
sion overcrowded, every avenue of advance- 
ment hemmed in, that he should be unable 
in so many cases to earn his bread, and be 
cast back for subsistence on his family. 


There can be no doubt that the 
number of young gentlemen of good 
character and fair education has 
much increased in England since 
the age of Queen Anne. But the 
number of opportunities for a suc- 
cessful career, if not at the Bar or 
in the Civil Service, at least in 
India, in the Colonies, or in busi- 
ness, has also increased enormously, 
nor would it be easy to prove 
that it has not increased in pro- 
portion. At any rate, it is quite 
certain that the difficulty of pro- 
viding fit occupation for the younger 
sons of good families was felt in the 
reign of Queen Anne, as it was felt 
long before, and has been felt long 
since. One of the most interesting 
sketches in the Spectator is that of 
Will Wimble, the younger brother 
of a baronet of ancient family. He 
was ‘ bred to no business, and born 
to no estate,’ and spent his life in 
looking after the game on his elder 
brother's property. His position 
was very much like that of a young 
man who has failed in a competitive 
examination in the reign of Queen 
Victoria, and who has been ‘given 
up to his own inventions.’ And, 
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lest we should look upon him as an 
exceptional object of compassion, 
we are informed that ‘ Will Wimble’s 
is the case of many a younger 
brother of a great family, who had 
rather see their children starve like 
gentlemen than thrive in a trade or 
profession that is beneath their 
quality.’ 

No doubt, as Lord Macaulay 
observes, there was no Joseph 
Home in the reign of Anne. 
Ministers had the power of con- 
ferring pensions and sinecure places 
on their friends, and on the sons of 
their friends, and exercised it with- 
out much regard to their characters 
or education. But the cessation, 
or diminution, of this practice is 
surely not to be much regretted by 
the public. 

The truth seems to be that the 
age of good Queen Anne was a 
pleasant time for a general like 
Marlborough, whose victories were 
rewarded with titles, and honours, 
and estates, and palaces, and grants 
of hundreds of thousands of pounds. 
It was a pleasant time for a gentle- 
man ‘of respectable abilities’ like 
James Stanhope, whose civil and 
military services obtained for him 
the earldom which has been so 
worthily borne in our days by his 
descendant. It was a pleasant time 
for a poet like Pope, whose genius 
won for him fame, and friends, and 
fortune, such as had never before 
fallen to the lot of an English poet. 
It was a pleasant time for a writer 
like Addison, whose polished prose 
and less perfect verse made him a 
Secretary of State. It was a plea- 
sant time for at least some of the 
merchants and speculators, of whom 
Budgell wrote, ‘I have observed 
greater estates got about ’Change 
than at Whitehall or St. James’s,’ 
although they must have been 
haunted by a fear of their invest- 
ments being all wiped out by the 
return of James III. 

It was, perhaps, not so pleasant 
a time for the working classes, who 
were compelled to labour for what- 
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ever wages the Justices thought fit 
to appoint. It was not so pleasant 
for the Roman Catholics, who were 
deprived of their horses and arms, 
and were liable to fine and impri- 
sonment if they refused to take an 
oath of allegiance to one whom 
they firmly believed to be an 
heretical usurper. It was not so 
pleasant even for the Protestant 
Dissenters, who found all honours 
and public employments refused to 
them. It was not so pleasant for 
the poor fellows who were taken 
by force from their wives and 
families to be shot on the banks of 
the Danube, or to return home as 
‘maimed soldiers’ and beg the 
Court of Quarter Sessions ‘of their 
great charity’ to grant them pen- 
sions of thirty or forty shillings a 
year. It was not so pleasant for 
the prisoners, who were left to 
perish in the gaols from starvation 
or fever. It was not so pleasant 
for the paupers, whose number 
amounted to nearly one-fifth of the 
population. It was not so pleasant 
for the vagrants, who wandered 
about the country in swarms, in 
constant terror of being caught, 
stripped naked, and flogged, wo- 
men as well as men, ‘until their 
backs were bloody,’ and praconis 
ad fastidiwm—until the constable 
was disgusted with his work. 

It is surely sufficient praise when 
we say that the reign of Anne was 
an age of many great and illus- 
trious men, of many splendid vic- 
tories, and of many eminent achieve- 
ments in science, and literature, 
and statesmanship; that it made 
the people who lived under her 
rule happier than their fathers had 
been, and that it laid the founda- 
tion for much of the prosperity and 
happiness which have been enjoyed 
by their descendants. 


Besides giving us some idea of 
the condition of the people, the 
records of Quarter Sessions ought 
to throw some light on the conduct 
and the opinions of that ancient 
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and peculiar body, the Justices of 
the Peace. Theiropinions on some 
subjects may be gleaned from the 
sentences they passed and the orders 
they made, especially in the matters 
of‘ Popish recusants’ and Pro- 
testant Nonconformists. Still more 
may be learned from the addresses 
of a political or quasi-political 
character which they sometimes 
adopted. Unfortunately we have 
no specimens of the speeches by 
which these addresses were sup- 
ported or opposed, and which might, 
perhaps, have been sometimes more 
instructive than the addresses them- 
selves. We know that Sir Roger 
de Coverley was said to have died 
from the effects of a cold he caught 
at the Sessions of his county, as 
he was very warmly promoting an 
address of his own penning, in 
which he succeeded according to 
his wishes. ‘But this particular 
comes from a Whig Justice of 
Peace, who was always Sir Roger’s 
enemy and antagonist.’ 


Of the private habits and mode 
of life of the Justices of bygone 
times we learn little or nothing 


from these records. On _ those 
points we are left to seek informa- 
tion from diaries and letters, and 
still more from works of fiction, 
which often preserve facts which 
history has disdained to record. 
The hghter literature of England 
contains plenty of sketches of Jus- 
tices, from which we may easily 
gain a notion of what manner of 
men they were who transacted the 
business of Quarter Sessions at 
different periods. Many such may 
be found relating to the space of 
one hundred and twenty years 
with which we have been dealing. 
Among these there are three im- 
mortal portraits which stand out 
conspicuous, each painted by the 
hand ef a master, though of very 
unequal merit. And, curiously 
enough, these portraits belong re- 
spectively to the beginning, middle, 
and end of the space of time to 
which I refer. One belongs to 
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the age of Elizabeth, one to that of 
the Commonwealth, and one to 
that of Anne. 

The first portrait is by the most 
illustrious master, though it is not 
one of his greatest works. But, as 
Mrs. Browning hassaid, a face carved 
on a cherry-stone may reveal in its 
lines the mallet-hand. Among all 
the fools of various sorts and de- 
grees that we find immortalised in 
the plays of Shakespeare, the 
greatest fool, except perhaps the 
constable Dogberry, is Robert Shal- 
low, Esquire, one of the Justices of 
the Peace ‘of the coram and cus- 
talorum’ for the county of Glou- 
cester. There are few characters 
drawn with more evident enjoy- 
ment on the part of the artist. In 
Master Shallow we see a combina- 
tion of almost everything that can 
render a man ridiculous and con- 
temptible. He is an old man, yet 
ever boasting of the dissipations of 
his youth, ‘and every third word a 
lie, duer paid to the hearer than the 
Turk’s tribute.’ He is full of self- 
importance, yet capable of the 
meanest actions; a tyrant to his 
inferiors, and cringing to his supe- 
riors; somewhat given to liquor, 
regardless of justice, a mere tool in 
the hands of his own servants, and 
an easy prey to the wily Sir John 
Falstaff. We know how that witty 
knight remarks upon Master Shal- 
low’s character: ‘ It is a wonderful 
thing to see the semblable cohe- 
rence of his men’s spirits and his. 
They, by observing him, do bear 
themselves like foolish justices ; he, 
by conversing with them, is turned 
into a justice-like serving man ;— 
their spirits are so married in con- 
junction with the participation of 
society, that they flock together in 
consent, like so many wild geese. 
If I had a suit to Master Shallow, 
I would humour his men with the 
imputation of being near their 
master ;—if to his men, I would 
curry with Master Shallow, that no 
man could better command his ser- 
vants. It is certain that either 
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wise bearing or ignorant carriage 
is caught, as men take diseases, one 
of another, therefore let men take 
heed of their company.’ 

There is no character in Shake- 
speare that more decidedly bears 
evidence of having been intended 
as @ personal attack than that of 
Master Shallow. It fortunately 
happens that we. know the reason 
of this. It seems tolerably certain 
that the poet was in his youth 


caught poaching in the park of Sir: 


Thomas Lucy, and that he had with 
that worshipful knight an inter- 
view, of which he retained the most 
unpleasant recollections. Indeed, 
his first attempt at poetry is said 
to have been a satirical ballad on 
Sir Thomas Lucy. There can be 
no doubt that Justice Shallow is a 
caricature of the same personage. 
He is identified by his coat-armour, 
which Master Slender describes as 
bearing a dozen white luces. But 
it may be feared that the poet, being 
by no means exempt from the frail- 
ties of more ordinary mortals, was 
eager to avenge his grievance against 
Sir Thomas upon the whole class 
to which the knight belonged. His 
brother justice, Master Silence, is as 
great a fool as Shallow, though he 
does not talk quite so much non- 
sense, except when he is in liquor. 
His cousin Slender is merely a re- 
flection of the same character. Even 
the humbler peace-officers, Dog- 
berry, Verges, and the like, were 
equally objectionable in the eyes of 
‘the immortal Williams.’ 

Shallow is represented as living 
in the reign of Henry IV. But 
that goes for nothing. It may be 
taken as certain that Shakespeare 
intended to satirise the justices of 
his own time, and it is likely 
enough that some of them were no 
wiser than Shallow, and more like 
serving men, than justices. 

We know, however, that there 
were others of a very different type. 
The ‘class from which sprang men 
like ‘Walter Raleigh must’ have 
contained many individuals not 
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destitute of brains or of culture. It 
is probable that Warwickshire and 
Gloucestershire, the counties with 
which Shakespeare -was best -ac- 
quainted, were at that time less en- 
lightened than Devonshire. At 

rate, we know exactly who the 
Justices of Devon were at the end 
of the reign of Elizabeth. They 
were only fifty-four in number, and 
as there were some hundreds of 
families in the county entitled to 
bear coat-armour, it seems likely 
that some care was taken in their 
selection. Most of them, we may 
suppose knew a little Latin, as all 
law proceedings were then written 
in that language. We may also 
suppose, that they knew a little 
law, as Justices’ clerks were not yet 
a regular institution, and it was an 
ordinary part of a gentleman’s 
education to read law for two or 
three years at one of the Inns of 
Court. Several of them played a 


not undistinguished part among the 
men of that remarkable generation. 


Some of them, as. Periam, and Pri- 
deaux, and Glanvyle, were lawyers 
whose names are still remembered. 
Others, as Sir William Pole, author 
of the Description of Devonshire, 
and Richard Carew, author of the 
Survey of Cornwall, were men of 
considerableliterary ability. Others, 
as Drake, and Gilbert, and Cary, 
were among the foremost of the 
men who reared up a very small 
kingdom into a very great empire. 
Others, if not heroes themselves, 
were at any rate the sons, or bro- 
thers, or fathers of heroes, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that they 
were not very far below the aver-' 
age of their relatives. 

On the whole, Shakespeare’s 
sketch must be pronounced a cari 
cature, though with sufficient like- 
ness to render the features easy to 
be recognised. 

Some sixty years afterwards, the 
Presbyterian Justice of the Com- 
monwealth was drawn in a much 
more elaborate manner, ' though 
by a far inferior hand. If Shake- 
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speare was prompted by personal 
hatred, Butler was actuated by po- 
litical and theological hatred as 
well. It may be considered settled 
that Sir Samuel Luke sat for the 
portrait of Hudibras. The idea of 
describing the adventures of a 
knight and squire, or master and 
man, was probably taken from 
Cervantes. Don Quixote has in 
that respect served as the model of 
many writers, down to the time of 
Mr, Pickwick and Charles O’Malley. 
But some of the touches in the 
character seem to have been taken 
from Shallow, with the addition of 
pedantry and intolerance, which we 
do not find in the earlier worthy. 
Of course accuracy is not to be 
looked for in a burlesque poem. 
It is a caricature, and an extrava- 
gant caricature. Yet the work of 
Butler must always retain some 
historical and literary importance, 
though no generation except the 
subjects of Charles II. would be 
likely to value it higher than the 
Paradise Lost. Dr. Johnson seems 
to have been persuaded that Butler’s 
descriptions of ‘ the sour solemnity, 
the sullen superstition, the gloomy 
moroseness, aud the stubborn scru- 
ples,’ which he alliteratively attri- 
butes to the ancient Puritans, were 
accurately true. ‘Our grand- 
fathers knew the picture from the 
life; we judge of the life by con- 
templating the picture.’ 

There was no doubt as much 
truth in the picture as may reason- 
ably be required in a caricature. 
But the Justices, even of that 
period and that party, comprised 
many accomplished and _liberal- 
minded gentlemen, as we know 
from many sources, and especially 
from the lives of Eliot and Hamp- 
den. 

But, if Shakespeare and Butler 
set themselves to ridicule the coun- 
try Justices of their time with the 
utmost ferocity, no such charge can 
be brought against the gentile artist 
who undertook the portrait of the 
Justice of the reign of Queen 
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Anne. He had executed pictures 
of Cato and Marlborough, not with- 
out a fair measure of success, but he 
found his most congenial subject in 
the good Sir Roger deCoverley. The 
Worcestershire baronet is undoubt- 
edly Addison’s masterpiece, and one 
of the best known and best loved 
characters in the whole range of 
English literature. Flattered he 
may be in some respects, but his 
little absurdities and failings are 
by no means concealed, though 
a cunning hand has introduced 
them in such a way as to heighten 
the effect of his greater qualities. 
We have all laughed at the 
eccentricity, and admired the kind. 
heartedness, of the worthy ba- 
ronet. We have watched him at 
church, where he suffers nobody to 
sleep but himself, and, after a short 
nap, jumps up and looks about him, 
and wakes up anybody who appears 
to be nodding. We have envied 
the power which he exercised in 
making his chaplain pronounce 
every Sunday a sermon of one 
of the best English divines, instead 
of inflicting upon his congregation 
one of his own compositions. We 
have entered into his feelings of 
pride, when, at the age of twenty- 
two, he served the office of sheriff, 
and rode at the head of a whole 
county, with music before him, a 
feather in his hat, and his horse 
well bitted. We see him ‘ filling 
the chair at a Quarter Session with 
great abilities.’ We accompany 
him to the Assizes, and see him 
make his way through a crowd of 
red-coated country gentlemen, in 
order to favour the Judge with a 
remark on the state of the weather. 
We share the surprise and anxiety 
of the Spectator when his friend gets 
up in the midst of a trial to make a 
speech, ‘ with a look of much)busi- 
ness and great intrepidity.’ A 
general whisper runs among the 
country people that Sir Roger is up. 
The speech proves to be very little 
to the purpose, and, in Mr. Spec- 


tator’s opinion, ‘ was not so much 
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designed by the knight himself to 
inform the Court, as to give him a 
figure in my eye, and keep up his 
credit in the country.’ In this 
respect it succeeds perfectly, so that 
the county gentlemen compliment 
him, and the ordinary people gaze 
upon him ata distance, ‘ not a little 
admiring his courage, that was not 
afraid to speak to the Judge.’ 

Many little touches complete the 
picture of the time—the laced hats 
of the squires, the exaggerated 
head-dresses of their wives, the 
elaborate etiquette of a country 
neighbourhood, and the extraordi- 
nary fuss about place and prece- 
dency. But all this is merely the 
background to the portrait of the 
good baronet, with his overflowing 
kindness to everyone he meets in 
town or county—to the watermen, 
the hackney coachmen, the vergers, 
—as well as to his own tenants and 
servants, and the poor of his own 
parish, though the dear old man isa 
little puzzled about the Coverley 
witch, and advises her as a Justice 
of the Peace to avoid all communi- 
cation with the devil, and never to 
hurt any of her neighbour's cattle. 

The moral of the story is pointed 
out in the letter of Captain Sentry, 
‘that a man of a warm and well- 
disposed heart, with a very small 
capacity, is highly superior in hu- 
man society to him who, with the 
greatest talents, is cold and languid 
in his affections.’ And so Sir Roger 
leaves behind him a reputation 
which would be worth the pains of 
the wisest man’s whole life to ar- 
rive at. 

_ Attempts have been made to 
identify Sir Roger de Coverley with 
Sir John Pakington, who was un- 
doubtedly a Worcestershire baronet, 
and Knight of the Shire in the 
reignof Anne. But there, it seems, 
the resemblance ends. Sir John is 
said to have been a fierce partisan, 
and by no means an amiable cha- 
racter. It is certain that he did 
not spend forty years in pining after 
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an impracticable widow, for he was 
twice married, and had several 
children. 

It is more probable that Sir Roger 
is not modelled from any individual. 
Still less is he a fair representative 
of his class. There must have been 
plenty of Justice Shallows and 
Squire Westerns in his time, and 
since. He must be considered as an 
ideal country gentleman, intended 
as an example for the uncivilised 
squires of his day, showing them 
how much goodness and usefulness 
were compatible with a very mode- 
rate share of brains and acquire- 
ments. The character of ‘the fine 
old English gentleman’ was, no 
doubt, a popular one long before 
his time. We find a sketch of him 
in Chaucer, which is not very unlike 
the Sir Walter Vivian of five cen- 
turies afterwards : 

An householder, and that a great, was he, 
Sir Julian he was in his countrie. 

His table dormant in his hall alway 
Stood ready covered all the long day. 

At Sessions was he lord and sire, 

Full oft-times was he knight of the shire, 
A Sheriff had he been, and a countor, 
Was nowhere such a worthy vavasor. 


But it was Addison who gave 
him immortality, and the fame that 
extends wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. The name of De 
Coverley is, indeed, too Norman to 
be accepted as the typical name of 
an Englishman. That post was 
assumed about the same time by 
Mr. John Bull. But Arbuthnot’s 
John Bull was a clothier. Later 
generations have turned him into a 
country squire. Many of the best 
qualities which characterise the 
John Bull of Punch and the other 
light literature of our own day, 
many of the virtues and failings 
which we love to associate with the 
idea of an English gentleman, are 
those of the model justice of the 
reign of Queen Anne, the good Sir 
Roger de Coverley. 


END. 
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CAN INDIA BE CHRISTIANISED? 


N a former article,’ I described 
the failure of the Indian Mis- 
sions, and I concluded with the 
inquiry, To what was that failure 
to be attributed ? 

The missionaries assign many 
causes, but those they chiefly msist 
on, are: the opposition of the 
Government ; the immorality of the 
English ; the sensuousness of the na- 
tive character, and the institution 
of caste among the Hindoos. Un- 
doubtedly all these have proved 
hindrances to the missionaries, but 
they do not explain their utter and 
entire failure, for history shows 
that Christianity has elsewhere been 
successfully propagated in the face 
of similar and even greater obstacles. 

By many laymen, the failure is 
attributed in a great measure to the 
missionaries themselves, to their 
generally imperfect knowledge of 
the native languages, to their want 


of sympathy with the native feeling, 
and to the disagreements of the 
different Christian sects among 
themselves. 

Some of these objections are ob- 
viously inapplicable to the native 
preachers, yet they have had no 


better success; and _ the latter 
objection, although it has a cer- 
tain plausibility, and is on that 
account much insisted on by persons 
who have had no direct experience 
of missions, is of no real weight. 
Practically the missions of different 
denominations do not interfere with 
each other ; and besides, the history 
of Christianity shows that the 
periods when Christianity made 
its greatest advances have often 
been those when extreme doctrinal 
dissensions existed among the 
Christians themselves. 

By certain thinkers, the failure 
of the missionaries is attributed, 
not to their manner of preaching, 
but to the matter of the message 


they deliyer. ‘Christianity,’ it is 
said by: these, ‘has exhausted -it- 
self ;’ the: truths it had to teach, it 
has taught ; the good it was capable 
of effecting, it has effected; it has 
no longer the power of influencing 
human thought.’ 

Setting aside the question.of the 
Divine origin of Christianity, this 
explanation is no’more ‘satisfac. 
tory than those that have preceded 
it. It’ will not be contended, 
even by those who reject Christi- 
anity, that Mahommedanism is of 
a more Divine origin, contains 
higher or newer truths, or is more 
adapted to the present moral and 
intellectual requirements of man- 
kind. Considering, for the sake of 
argument, both as religions of mere 
human invention, the question still 
remains, why, when Mahomme- 
danism has been so successful, 
should the attempt to spread Christi- 
anity have proved so complete a 
failure ? 

When, in the year roor of our 
era, Mahmood of Ghuznee de- 
scended from the mountains of 
Caubul, there were no Mussulmans 
in India. The Mussulmans now 
form about a sixth of the entire 
population, and the vast majority 
of them are descendants, not of the 
northern invaders, but of the native 
Hindoos, who at various times 
adopted the Mahommedan religion. 

How were these conversions ef- 
fected ? 

A generation ago, the answer 
would have been, ‘ By the sword,’ 
for it was then in England the 
accepted belief that it was to force 
alone that Mahommedanism owed its 
propagation ; and this supposed fact 
was relied on as one of the evidences 
of the truth of Christianity. The 
more accurate historical knowledge 
of the present day has modified 
this belief. It has shown that 
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though force was largely resorted 
to, yet the Mahommedan religion 
did spread in countries where 
the use of force was impossible, 
and that even where in the first 
instance it was imposed by violence, 
its ultimate and general acceptance 
was due also to other causes. The 
first Mussulman invaders entered 
India animated with a fanatic hatred 
of idolatry; they destroyed the 
Hindoo temples, they massacred the 
worshippers ; but when the conquest 
of the country was effected, and they 
had permanently established them- 
selves as its rulers, their fanaticism 
died out, and they adopted much of 
the mild and tolerant spirit of the 
people they had subjugated. 
Tolerant, in the modern sense, 
they were not ; both on the part of 
the Mussulman sovereigns and the 
Mussulman populace, there were con- 
tinual bursts of fanaticism in which 
the Hindoos were subjected to much 
persecution, and the existence of 
the Hindoos’ religion at any time 
was only permitted on the condition 
of its acknowledgment of infe- 
riority. But on the whole, and 
making allowance for the age, the 
conduct of the Indian Mussulmans 
forms a remarkable and very pleas- 
ing contrast to that of Mussulmans 
in other countries, and indeed to 
that of the Christian nations. In 
place of the horrible persecutions 
and the religious wars which de- 
laged Europe in blood, and to the 
fanaticism which in the Saracen 
and Turkish empires extermi- 
nated the Christian populations or 
reduced them to a condition of 
slavish degradation, we behold the 
Hindoos and Mahommedans living 
m general harmony, in nearly com- 
plete social equality, and in as much 
political equality as was compatible 
with the Mussulman supremacy. 
The conquest of India was not 
followed, as had been that of Persia 
and the Western countries, by the 
adoption by the inhabitants of the 
Mussniman religion. The Mussul- 
man conquerors remained for some 
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generations a mere permanent army 
of occupation. They so regarded 
themselves ; the court of their sove- 
reign they styled ‘The Camp.’ In 
smaller camps they were dotted over 
their empire, speaking their own lan- 
guage, governed by their own laws, 
having their own habits, literature, 
and civilisation. In process of 
time these habits were more or less 
adopted by the miscellaneous Hin- 
doo population, which in the capa- 
city of labourers, servants, work- 
men, and traders, had gathered 
round each Mussulman settlement. 
A common language was formed, a 
new civilisation developed, in which 
the arts, the customs, the ideas, 
which the Mussulmans had brought 
from Western Asia, were modified, 
in some respects improved, by those 
of India, and the adoption of the 
Mussulman customs was accompa- 
nied to some extent by the adoption 
of the Mussulman religion. 

The Mussulmans did not as a 
rule persecute, nor did they, except 
in rare instances, endeavour to 
forcibly convert, but none the less 
did they regard the propagation of 
their religion as the first considera- 
tion. To effect it they devoted the 
whole of that immense influence 
which as the absolute sovereigns 
and the dominant class they were 
able to exercise, and not unsuccess- 
fully. A Hindoo was fond of dress, 
of pleasure, of a jovial turn, or de- 
sirous of social distinction ; Mussul- 
man society was freer, more po- 
lished, more luxurious; he was 
attracted to it, he joined it. Say he 
was of a literary turn; the Mussul- 
man literature was the superior, he 
studied it, he associated with the 
learned Mussulmans, he became one. 
He formed an attachment to a 
Mussulman woman; she could not 
become a Hindoo, for the Hindoo 
religion does not admit converts; 
he became a Mahommedan. <A 
Hindoo was ambitious ; as a Hindoo, 
high office was closed to him, he 
became a Mussulman. He had in- 
curred the displeasure of the sove- 
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reign or the local ruler; to pro- 
pitiate him, he adopted his religion. 
He had committed a crime; con- 
version was admitted as atone- 
ment. These are illustrations. The 
Mussulmans formed a body perfectly 
united, in all that concerned their 
religion perfectly unyielding, hold- 
ing its tenets with a fervid enthu- 
siasm. The Hindoos split up into a 
multitude of castes; possessed no 
social or national cohesion. Nor 
was their religion one to excite 
enthusiasm: among the educated 
it was little more than a system of 
philosophy, among the rest a series 
of superstitious ceremonials, the 
habit of which, once broken, left 
the mind readily impressionable to 
the positive Mahommedan faith, 
enforced by the intense conviction 
with which by the Mahommedans it 
was held. Mahommedanism con- 
tinually attracted to its commu- 
nity Hindoos, as does a compact 
solid in water the particles floating 
around it. 

There were no general conver- 
sions, but wherever the Mussul- 
mans settled, wherever they ruled, 
individual Hindoos were continu- 
ally being attracted to their com- 
munity, and embracing their re- 
ligion, and these small accretions 
in the course of centuries resulted 
in those millions we now behold. 
The Mahommedans have never pos- 
sessed any institutions analogous 
to our missions, nor have the 
doctrines of the Mahommedan reli- 
gion in themselves any attraction 
to the Hindoo mind. A convert to 
Mahommedanism from pure convic- 
tion, apart from other influences, is 
as rare as is such a convert to Chris- 
tianity. The success of Mahommed- 
anism has been due to its propaga- 
tion having been aided by the whole 
political and social influence of the 
dominant Mahommedan class; act- 
ing often through motives purely 
temporal, but also obtaining for its 
doctrines an intellectual and moral 
acceptance which they would not, but 
for these inflnences, have received. 
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The doctrines of Christianity are 
not more uncongenial to the Hin- 
doo mind than are those of 
Mahommedanism ; on the contrary, 
as a whole they are less so, and 
the failure of Christianity as com. 
pared with the success of Mahon. 
medanism, may be fairly attributed 
to the fact that the wide spread of 
Mahommedanism has been aided by 
all the influence, social and political, 
of the dominant Mussulman class; 
while these influences have by us 
been either notexerted for the spread 
of Christianity, or exerted for its re- 
pression. Had we as a nation, and 
as individuals, exerted our influence 
for the spread of Christianity in 
the same manner as the Mussul- 
mans exerted their influence for the 
spread of Mahommedanism, there 
appears no reason why, in propor- 
tion to our means, which were 
certainly very inferior, we should 
not have been equally successful. 

To the adoption of such a policy, 
the objections that have been always 
urged resolve themselves into two 
assertions—‘ It would not have been 
safe: It would not have been right.’ 
Both these assertions have come to 
be regarded in public estimation 
almost as axioms ; nevertheless, by 
many persons well acquainted with 
India, their correctness is dis- 
puted. Asa matter of specula- 
tion, it may be interesting, perhaps 
not unprofitable, to consider whe- 
ther the popular opinion is well 
founded. 

When the English first acquired 
Bengal, they entertained great 
doubts as to their ability to retain 
it. A mere handful among millions, 
they felt, and felt with an intensity 
hardly possible for us in these 
days to realise, that they could only 
do so by the goodwill of the native 
populations; to acquire that good- 
will was consequently made the 
leading object of their policy. 

Three facts struck them forcibly : 
that the natives were very sensitive 
to any interference with their reli- 
gion; that they were very indif- 
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ferent as to who were their rulers ; 
that by their native princes they 
were very badly governed, over- 
taxed, ill-treated. To secure their 
attachment to us, it appeared only 
necessary to give them good govern- 
ment, and avoid all interference 
with their religions. 

Theoretically, nothing was easier ; 
but so soon as we commenced. to 
govern, there appeared, this prac- 
tical difficulty. The English and 
the native conceptions of what con- 
stituted religion did not coincide. 
The native conception included 
much that in ours was purely 
secular. With the Hindoos, their 
laws, their policy, their business, 
and even their amusements, were 
regulated by their religion; and in 
a lesser degree this was also the 
case with the Mussulmans. This 
was not all: the Hindoo law con- 
flicted with the Mahommedan law, 
and both laws permitted and even 
enjoined many practices that were 
at variance both with our ideas of 


moral propriety and our principles 
of government. 

To avoid all interference with 
the native religions was impossible. 
If we adopted the laws of the one 
religion, we interfered with those of 


the other. If we imposed our own 
laws, we interfered with both. 

We met this difficulty with that 
courage, moderation, practical good 
sense, and at the same time that 
regard for expediency and indif- 
ference to principle and national 
sentiment that has in India as else- 
where made us such excellent 
administrators, and at the same 
time so little loved or trusted.. 

The Mahommedans were the 
most dangerous ; they had imposed 
their law, we generally maintained 
it. Where the laws or practices 
of either religion conflicted with our 
safety or the essential principles of 
our Government, we at once and 
boldly abolished them; where they 
simply offended our moral sense, 
or our ideas of political expediency, 
we endured them till we felt our- 
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selves strong enough to prohibit 
them, and when we did so we 
usually justified our conduct on 
the plea that the practices were in 
reality not in accordance with the 
native religion, but superstitious 
overgrowths. Our Government 
being absolute, had seldom any 
difficulty in supporting the asser- 
tion by the opinion of learned 
natives. As we became stronger 
we became bolder. One by one we 
prohibited nearly every native 
practice that conflicted with our 
conception of right or expediency, 
and from abolishing the native 
customs we proceeded to introduce 
ourown. By direct legislation, and 
indirectly through education and 
by the exertion of all the immense 
influence we possessed as absolute 
rulers, we endeavoured to propa- 
gate the ideas, and even to intro- 
duce the customs, of modern 
Europe. In the course of time 
our attitude towards the native 
religions had become entirely 
changed; for a superstitious de- 
ference had become substituted a 
contemptuous indifference. 

In this we did not in our own 
estimation violate our principles of 
toleration and non-interference with 
the native religions, because we 
regarded that only as religion 
which according to our conceptions 
constituted it. But by the natives 
our conduct was differently re- 
garded. They very early conceived 
the idea that the ultimate aim of 
our policy was to destroy their 
religions, and not only to destroy 
them, but to substitute our own. 

To fully illustrate these statements 
would in fact be to write a history 
of our administration; a few exam- 
ples, however, may both make my 
statements clearer, and also prove 
interesting. A Mahommedan was 
tried for murder; his guilt was 
clear, but the judge acquitted him 
because the witnesses against him 
were Hindoos and a Christian, and 
by the Koran, on which the Ma- 
hommedan law is based, a true 
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believer cannot be convicted on the 
testimony of infidels and idolaters. 
To recognise such a law would have 
been incompatible with our safety. 
Our Government at once abolished 
it. 

By the Hindoo law, based on 
their sacred books, the Shastras, no 
Brahman, whatever crimes he might 
commit, could be put to death in 
the city of Benares. This was felt 
incompatible with the equal ad- 
ministration of justice, but it did 
not so directly affect ourselves. It 
was endured for a time, then abo- 
lished. 

So with the practice of ‘ Dhurna.’ 
By the Hindoo religion any man 
of a lower caste, who, however 
innocently or indirectly, causes 
the death of a Brahman, is guilty 
of mortal sin. On this belief the 
Brahmans had founded a system of 
extortion. A Brahman conceived 
he had a claim against a man or 
had received an injury from him; 
he demanded compensation, if not 
yielded he threatened suicide. To 
avoid the guilt of causing his death 
his demand was eventually complied 
with, however unjust. For some 
time the practice was overlooked, 
then found inconsistent with the ad- 
ministration of justice, and pro- 
hibited. ‘ 

No native custom excited so 
much aversion in the. minds of the 
English as that of ‘ Suttee,’ or the 
burning of the Hindoo widows 
with the corpses of their husbands. 
In many cases the sacrifice was 
voluntary, and the woman ascended 
the funeral pile animated by a 
spirit of heroic self-sacrifice; but 
often it was otherwise, and the 
stories of young girls, often children 
in age, wives only in name, dragged 
shrieking to the flames, or forced 
back to them half consumed by the 
Brahmans, were sufficiently numer- 
ous and sufficiently trne to excite 
among the English, especially in 
those new to the country, a feeling 
of horror and indignation. But the 
practice did not affect the security 
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of our government nor directly 
interfere with our administration. 
For many years it was recognised, 
then discouraged, then regula. 
ted, finally prohibited, on the 
strength of a declaration obtained 
from the Pundits, that the practice 
was not in accordance with the 
original doctrine of the Shastras, 
a declaration about as satisfactory 
to the Hindoo populace as to the 
Spaniards would be one asserting 
the worship of images to be a 
superstition unknown to the early 
Church. 

On our arrival in India we found 
the mosques and temples richly 
endowed. On our assuming sove. 
reignty we took charge of these 
lands; the charge compelled us to 
many acts that implied a recogni- 
tion of the native religions, and a 
participation occasionally in many 
revolting customs they were sup- 
posed to enjoin, and which, whether 
so enjoined or not, were certainly 
practised at some of the shrines. 
As with Suttee, so with these, we 
first permitted, then discouraged, 
finally prohibited, and eventually 
confiscated nearly all the lands 
under the pretext that they had 
ceased to be devoted to the main- 
tenance of those religious obser- 
vances for which they had been 
originally granted. 

The early English individually 
paid the same deference to the 
native superstitions, as did the 
Government. To ‘respect the pre- 
judices of the natives’ was the 
lesson inculcated on every young 
Englishman on his arrival, and it 
was obeyed to an extent that pro- 
voked alike the astonishment and 
ridicule of all travellers. No Eng- 
lishman would wash in a brass 
basin, he would submit that his 
servant should cease to fan him if 
he placed his feet on the table, he 
would not permit a low-caste man 
to enter his house, nor even the 
interior of the courts of justice. 
Very few Englishmen would eat 
pork, in many places the killing of 
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cows was prohibited. In a variety 
of other ways the English submitted 
to a code of troublesome social 
regulations rather than do violence 
to the native feelings of propriety 
or religion; but so far, and only 
so far,as such submission did not 
interfere with the recognition of 
the English supremacy, social as 
well as political. 

As years passed, and one after 
another of the practices enjoined 
by their religions was prohibited, 
it can be readily understood that 
the belief grew up among the 
natives that we intended the ulti- 
mate destruction of their religions. 
It is not so easy to understand how 
the belief also arose, that the de- 
struction of their religions was 
intended by us as a preliminary for 
the introduction of our own; for 
neither by the English individually 
nor by the English Government 
had patronage been shown to 
Christianity, but rather hostility 
and discouragement. 

I believe it is to be explained by 
their inability to distinguish our 
civilisation from our religion. 

Many years ago I was conversing 
with a native of rank ; speaking of 
the Bengalees, he surprised me b 
asserting them to be Christians. 
‘They are just the same as you, 
they speak English, eat tiffin (lun- 
cheon), drink wine.’ He regarded 
the adoption of English habits as 
synonymous with the adoption of 
the English religion. When after- 
wards the mutinies broke out, I 
found this impression general ; the 
Bengalees were everywhere in the 
upper provinces regarded as Christ- 
ians, and on that account murdered 
as freely as the English. 

Whatever the reason, the natives 
at a very early period entertained 
the belief that we intended their 
conversion to Christianity. The 
non-encouragement of Christianity 
by our Government, and its re- 
pudiation of all connection with 
the missionaries, did not remove 
this impression, it the rather con- 
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firmed it. It was attributed to that 
deep policy of dissimulation with 
which as a nation they credit us. 
Our designs, they thought, were 
being concealed till the time should 
arrive for openly avowing them. 
Firmly impressed with this belief, 
the natives regarded every act of 
our Government, even those the 
most purely secular and even phil- 
anthropic, as secretly designed to 
effect their conversion. Of this I 
could give many instances; the fol- 
lowing must suffice. 

About fifty years ago, the Go- 
vernment commenced a series of 
irrigation works in Upper India. 
The waters of the river Jumna, and 
of some smaller streams issuing 
from the Himalayah, were di- 
verted into canals and distributed 
over the country; as the slope of 
the surface was considerable, the 
falls were utilised to turn water 
mills, in which for a small payment 
corn was ground. An undertaking 
apparently less connected with re- 
ligion could hardly be, but mills 
were a novelty, and in India what 
is new is suspected. A report 
spread that these mills were in- 
tended as instruments of conver- 
sion; bones were to be ground up 
with the flour, and the caste of the 
Hindoos thus destroyed to facilitate 
their adoption of Christianity. Ri- 
diculous to us as the story appears, 
it obtained universal credence. 
During the mutinies, when my 
house was burnt, I resided for some 
time in that of a very wealthy na- 
tive, a man of position and intelli- 
gence. I found that by him and 
his friends the truth of this story 
was so firmly believed, that to ex- 
press a doubt regarding it appeared 
as absurd to them as in English 
society it would have been to ex- 
press a belief in it. The impression 
was, I found, equally strong and 
equally universal that the then new 
rifle cartridges, had been saturated 
with the fat of swine and of cows to 
destroy alike the caste of the Hindoo 
and Mahommedan sepoys. 
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It is not surprising that this be- 
lief in our intention todestroy their 
religions, should have excited a de- 
sire to throw off ,that domination 
which they regarded as inimical to 
them—a desire which, increasing in 
strength year by year, ultimately 
resulted in the mutinies of 1857. 
There were other sources of dis- 
content, but undoubtedly the proxi- 
mate cause of that rising, and that 
which gave it its chief force, was 
the belief that we were intending 
the destruction of their religions, and 
the imposition by force and intrigue 
of ourown. That belief still con- 
tinues. From the native point of 
view it is not unreasonable. Those 
modern ideas which, through our 
schools, our influence, and our 
legislation, we do admittedly pro- 
pagate, have undoubtedly a ten- 
dency to destroy faith in the exist- 
ing religions of India, and those 
ideas they regard as identical with 
Christianity. 

How should we have excited more 
hostility had we really done what 
the natives all believe that we have 
done ? How would our position be 
less safe had we really propagated 
Christianity, than our position now 
is, having propagated that which the 
natives consider to be Christianity ? 

My opinion is that our policy 
as to Christianity has been a 
political error. Had we encouraged 
its propagation, our present position 
in India would be far more secure 
than it is. In proportion to our 
means, ‘which, as I have said, were 
far inferior, we should have suc- 
ceeded in spreading Christianity as 
the Mussulmanssucceeded in spread- 
ing Mahommedanism, and should 
thereby have obtained that, the 
want of which is now our great 
weakness, a native population at- 
tached to our rule, whose interests 
and sympathies would be in union 
with ours. 

At present, after a rule of a cen- 
tury and a quarter, we hold India 
only as we acquired it, by the 
sword. To a superficial observer, 
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the appearance of India might 
seem a sufficient refutation of this 
assertion ; no revolt, no apparent 
discontent, a hundred and more 
millions dwelling contentedly under 
a foreign rule, the sole support of 
which is a few thousand English 
soldiers. The existence of our rule 
under these conditions might be 
regarded as a proof that it rested 
on the approval of the natives. But 
in May 1857 the appearances were 
the same ; by July in Upper India 
our empire had disappeared. Good 
as our government undoubtedly is, 
secure as it appears, it has never- 
theless no hold on the native affec- 
tion, no root in the country. We 
acquired India because our troops 
were stronger, braver, more skilled 
in military science than the natives, 
and it is ultimately on this su- 
periority that we still hold it. 

Let us suppose I am right, and 
that it would have been safe for our 
Government to have encouraged 
the spread of Christianity; the 
further question arises, Would it 
have been right ? 

The English nation considers it 
right for our Indian Government 
to propagate that collection of 
beliefs and their resulting actions 
which, for want of a better term, I 
may call our civilisation. These 
beliefs are in conflict with the 
native religions—they enjoin what 
those religions forbid; they forbid 
what those religions enjoin ; their 
tendency is to destroy those re- 
ligions. Nevertheless we consider 
it the duty of our Government to 
propagate them, because we are 
convinced that they are true, and 
that the consequences of their ac- 
ceptance will be beneficial. On the 
same ground, why is it not equally 
right and incumbent for our Go- 
vernment to propagate Christianity ? 

Our belief in Christianity is based 
on authority. The beliefs of our 
civilisation — that is, our secular 
beliefs—rest or are supposed to 
rest on experience ; but the source 
of a belief, when it is once enter- 
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tained, cannot affect the obligations 
it imposes, nor when we act ona 
belief does it matter to those 
affected by our action on what it is 
grounded. 

Why, then, do we think other- 
wise? Why do we consider it right 
for our Government to propagate 
our civilisation, wrong for it to 
propagate our religion? 

Only one explanation is possible. 
We have not the same conviction 
either of the truth or of the benefits 
of Christianity as we have in regard 
to our civilisation. Certainly as re- 
gards the benefits of Christianity a 
great change of belief has taken 
place in modern times. 

The late Bishop Wilson was 
once at Hurdwar at the time of the 
great fair. The scene is very 
striking. On the edge of a forest, 
in a bay of mountains, stands a 
little town of temples, thronged, 
not figuratively but literally, with 
millions of pilgrims, who have come 
from all parts of India to pay their 



















































































































































































i, | devotions to the river Ganges, 
which there a rapid mountain 

+, | torrent issues to the plains. A 
nt | gentleman said to the Bishop, ‘My 
of | lord, these people you see have 
a come from the east and the west, 
I through hunger, thirst, heat, toil, 
se @ 2nd often sickness, and every sort 
he | ° privation, to adore the only God 
at | they know in the manner they 
sid | ave been taught He has directed. 
cir || D0 you believe that because the 
re. | G0d they worship is not the true 
he God, they will on that account 
to & be damned for ever?’ The Bishop 
are | W288 taken by surprise. His theo- 
nd @ gy—for he belonged to the ex- 
ac. | ‘teme Calvinistic school— said 
the ‘Yes ;’ his heart, which was a kind 
sly one said ‘No,’ for the millions 
Gio. | living, moving around him were 
ty? different from the abstract millions 
sed fo his books of divinity. He made 
oa no answer. A century or so earlier, 
alar § 224 he would have felt no such 
to hesitation. The doctrine of the 
irce fy “Necessary condemnation of the 
san, heathen was then universally ac- 
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cepted; it was believed by all 
Christians that the heathen, be he 
good or be he bad, simply because 
he was a heathen, was predestined 
toeverlasting torment. This doctrine 
now offends our moral sense, it is 
practically abandoned, and with it 
has departed the chief inducement 
for the propagation of Christianity. 
If the heathen can be saved as a 
heathen, why trouble to make him 
a Christian? Christianity may 
give him more light, but with more 
light comes more responsibility, 
and so nothing is gained. The 
English nation is zealous in spread- 
ing its civilisation, because it has a 
real living belief in the benefits 
civilisation confers. The English 
are indifferent to the spread of 
Christianity, because in the benefits 
of Christianity they have no such 
faith. This change of sentiment in- 
directly affects even the missions: 
it tends to reduce them to mere 
philanthropic undertakings. This 
tendency may be perceived in most 
of the missionary travels and re- 
ports ; far more stress is laid on the 
civilising than on the future 
spiritual effects of conversion. The 
improvement of the converts in 
education, arts, and even wealth, is 
especially dwelt on, and their con- 
trast in these respects with the un- 
converted heathen made a subject 
of congratulation, and especially 
appealed to as evidencing the 
benefits of Christianity. In this 
respect the contrast between the 
modern and the ancient missions is 
very striking. The early preachers 
of the Gospel cared nothing for 
these things, they rather despised 
them. That the temporal condition 
of their converts was improved, was 
to them a matter of indifference. 
Their one subject of congratulation 
regarding them was that they had 
been saved from everlasting fire. 
The one contrast they drew between 
them and the heathen was that in 
the next world they would be happy, 
the others tormented. 

Still, whatever may be held to be 
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the benefits conferred by Chris- 
tianity, be they regarded as much 
or little, the duty of preaching the 
gospel is so clearly laid down in the 
Scriptures that no person who 
admits himself to be a Christian 
can, when pressed in argument, 
escape the admission that it is his 
duty to aid in the propagation of 
his religion. What is the duty of 
each individual must be the duty of 
the nation, which is only the col- 
lection of the individuals; to say 
that the State, that is the nation, is 
not Christian is merely to throw 
the obligation a stage back. If the 
State is not Christian, then it is the 
duty of the Christian portion of it 
to make it such. In regarding it as 
the duty of the nation to propagate 
civilisation, yet not its duty, but a 
violation of its duty, to propagate 
Christianity, the English are cer- 
tainly guilty of a logical incon- 
sistency. In the case of what is 
termed the religious world, the 
the 


party who support missions, 
inconsistency becomes practical. It 
is occasionally difficult to dis- 
tinguish it from hypocrisy, to my 


mind impossible. For the last half- 
century and more the religious 
party has been powerful in India ; 
many of our most distinguished 
officials have belonged to it. These 
men found their official duties in 
constant opposition to their re- 
ligious convictions. Officially they 
had to repress Christianity, at the 
best to afford it no encouragement; 
they privately felt it their duty to 
support it. A man cannot really 
thus divide himself, and think that 
right in his one capacity which he 
knows to be wrong in the other. 
The attempt to do so begets an in- 
sincerity that eventually affects the 
entire character. It is to this that 
I attribute that preference for ex- 
pediency over principle which in 
their public conduct so many of the 
religious officials in India have un- 
fortunately exhibited. 

It is remarkable that many of 
those acts of our Government, the 
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least capable of moral justification, 
that have the most damaged us 
in native estimation, have been 
originated or carried out by officials 
of this class. 

To conclude, What in India are 
the future prospects of Christianity? 
We may conjecture, though we 
cannot predict. 

It is possible, though very im- 
probable, that the increase of Ma. 
hommedan fanaticism may render 
the creation of a Christian popula- 
tion politically desirable as a coun- 
terbalance. In such case we may 
feel confident that the present 
scruples regarding the State en- 
couragement of Christianity would 
disappear, and that the English 
nation would see as little impro- 
priety in the promotion, for its 
secular advantage, of Christianity 
in India, as it formerly did in the 
support, for the same reason, of 
Protestantism in Ireland, or more 
recently in that of Mahommedanism 
in Turkey. 

During the mutinies of 1857, 
such change of policy to some ex- 
tent did actually occur in Upper 
India. It was found that the only 
portion of the native population on 
whose loyalty we could rely, were 
the Christians. By degrading them 
and repressing their increase, it 
was felt we had deprived ourselves 
of what would have been a support 
in our then hour of danger. The 
conviction came on all that in doing 
so we had committed a great error, 
and a reaction took place in favour 
of the encouragement of Christi- 
anity that, from its suddenness and 
completeness, was in many instances 
almost ludicrous. Englishmen, who 
had been the very incarnation 
of the prejudices against Christi- 
anity of the early days of our rule, 
who hated missions, and who re 
garded the native Christians af 
little better than Pariahs, were 
now warm advocates of the Govern- 
ment encouragement of Christianity, 
and eager to “surround themselves 
with only Christian attendants. 
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The practical exclusion of native 
Christians from public employment 
was not only abolished, but every 
effort was made to induce them to 
enter it. 

It might have been supposed 
that this change of feeling would 
have been hailed with especial de- 
light by the missionaries. It was 
not so. They regarded it with 
marked disfavour, they placed every 
impediment in the way of the 
Christians under their influence 
accepting public employment. 
‘They were required in the mis- 
sions’ they were not firm enough 
in their faith to risk association 
with the heathen.’ In assigning 
these and other reasons, the mis- 
sionaries spoke what they believed, 
for they were men incapable of 
wilfaluntruth. But it appeared to 
me, they were unconsciously in- 
fluenced by other motives; such 
also was the opinion of the native 
Christians. ‘These men,’ they 
frequently said to me, meaning the 
missionaries, ‘desire to keep us as 
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education is by some much relied 
on. ‘ Civilisation, it is thought, will 
prepare the way for Christianity.’ 
This opinion is more generally en- 
tertained in England than in India. 
In India the more probable effect of 
the diffusion of the ideas of modern 
Europe, it is considered, will be the 
production of scepticism. 

In my opinion, modern ideas will 
produce the same result in India as 
they have elsewhere. Among a 
small portion of the educated classes 
they will create unbelief, but their 
general effect will be, not to de- 
stroy, but to modify and purify the 
existing religions. Those ideas and 
practices which are gross or im- 
moral will be abandoned, the under- 
lying pure conception will be de- 
veloped, and this process will create 
a more hostile attitude towards 
Christianity. So far as I can judge, 
this is the effect already produced. 

From the missions, as at present 
conducted, there is no hope. The 
attempt to Christianise India, to be 
successful, must be real. It is not. 
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STUDIES IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


XIII 
THE WORKS OF POUSHKIN. 


PART I. 


HAT the age in which a writer 
lives must give a direction to 

the development of his genius is 
a truism of literary criticism. 
Shakespeare himself, had he not 
lived in the happy interval between 
the decline of Catholicism and the 
dominance of Puritan fanaticism, 
could not have escaped the infiu- 
ence of those narrow prejudices 
which before and after hampered 
and blighted the free growth of 
English art in its highest forms. 
Of this we have an equally striking 
illustration in the history of Russian 
literature. Derzhavin and Jukovsky, 
owing to the social and political 
circumstances of the time in which 
they wrote, could do no more than 


prepare the way for the true poet ; 
there was no soil on which the seed 
of real poetry could fall; and neither 
the society nor the language of their 
country was sufficiently prepared to 
encourage, still less to aid, its culti- 


vation. The poetry of Derzhavin 
was pre-eminently courtly and aris- 
tocratic, because the particular class 
for which he wrote and which then 
constituted the entire reading public 
of Russia had no comprehension, and 
therefore no need, of a poetry that 
was not devoted to the celebration of 
the virtues of the high-placed. The 
thoughtfal and meditative poetry 
of Jukovsky, whilst free from this 
cardinal defect in the poetry of his 
great predecessor, lacked variety 
and universality in its pictures of 
lifeand men. The date of Poushkin’s 
appearance in the world of letters 
coincides with that busy, active, 
energetic epoch in the history of 
modern Russia, when, compelled to 


put forth all her strength in the 
long and severe struggle with a 
powerful enemy, she first became 
conscious of her real force and true 
greatness. It was an epoch of con. 
flict and excitement, a transition 
period when old forms were passing 
away; and the poetry of action 
which reigned around him in his 
youth, the age when strong impres- 
sions are most easily made, could 
not fail to foster in Poushkin the 
desire to become its full and com- 
plete interpreter. 

The thoroughness with which his 
poems are identified with the 
personality and experiences of their 
writer renders it necessary, if we 
would form a fair estimate of his 
genius and character, to adopt a 
different mode of criticism to that 
which may be allowed when review- 
ing the works of any of his pre- 
decessors. We can, without doing 
injury to their worth, divide the 
poems of a Derzhavin or Jukovsky 
into groups according to the par- 
ticular form they assume, into lyrics, 
odes, ballads, and occasional pieces. 
Such a classification of the works of 
Poushkin would effectually destroy 
that continuity in the growth of his 
genius and individuality which they 
reflect ; since, as Belinsky has well 
pointed out, ‘the compositions of 
one year are sharply distinguished, 
both in subject and form, from the 
compositions even of the following 
year.’! For this reason, the earliest 
of his pieces, written though they 
were whilst he was a scholar at the 
Lyceum, possess a value that we 
cannot justly assign to the first 
efforts of ordinary writers. The 
inspiration of many of them, it is 
true, is to be traced to the study of 
preceding poets ; in some, as in the 
lines on Unbelief, we observe the 


1 Collected Works viii. 312. 
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employment of a rhetorical style 
from which Poushkin is generally 
quite free, but into which he oc- 
casionally fell even in his later pro- 
ductions, as for example in portions 
of his magnificent Ode on Napoleon ; 
but the feeblest of these com- 
positions are characterised by an 
originality of thought and treat- 
ment, the more remarkable when 
we take into account the literary 
influences that surrounded his 
youth, and which proves that, from 
the very commencement of his 
poetical career, he had struck ont 
for himself a new and independent 
path. He belonged to the new 
generation, broke impatiently from 
all false allegiance to ancient tradi- 
tions, and brought poetry into a 
close alliance with the spirit and 
ideas of the epoch in which he lived. 
Thus, in his Epistle to Jukovsky, 
written when he was only eighteen 
years old, he ridicules with all the 
vehemence and ardour of a youthful 
reformer the false affectations of 
classicism, mocks at its sonor- 
ous phraseology, and, denouncing 
Sumarokoff as ‘ the weak offspring 
of a foreign school,’ dethrones him 
and his followers from the lofty 
pedestal on which the blind re- 
verence of pedants had placed 
them. He felt that the poet should 
above all be natural, cease to langh 
by precept and shed tears by rule, 
and, avoiding the arid convention- 
alities that had lung passed for 
poetry, and which he e'sewhere 
stigmatises as ‘the cucko~ :10tes of 
elegists,’* employ a language that 
from its truthful simplicity is in- 
telligible to all and speaks directly 
to the heart. He does not fear even 
in verse to call a spade a spade, and 
when describing a jovial feast 
celebrates ‘the tankard of beer and 
bowl of punch:’ for he believed 
that the poet, instead of trundling 
his soul back some five hundred 
years, should choose for his theme 
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incidents and situations from the 
common life that surges around 
him, and, whilst giving to ordinary 
things the colouring of imagination, 
present them in a form we in- 
stinctively recognise to be true and 
real. 

In passing from the shape which 
Poushkin gave to the earliest crea- 
tions of his fancy, a point of the 
greatest moment in all literary 
composition, since ‘ the style is the 
man,’ we shall once more discover 
a trait of union between the artist 
and his work. The education which 
Poushkin received both at home 
and at college was essentially aris- 
tocratic in its tendencies. ‘ Let 
pleasure be my law,’ is the strain of 
one of his earliest pieces,’ and it 
was in an endless round of gaiety 
that, when freed from the habitu- 
ally lax discipline of the Lyceum, he 
sought to satisfy the longings of his 
restless, active nature. He looked 
on the world exclusively from an 
artistic point of view, knew little 
and wished to know even less of the 
darker sides of life, felt and pro- 
fessed the greatest scorn for the ‘un- 
washed mob,’ and believed song, 
love, and wine to be the crown of 
human aspirations. And if at times 
the tone of his verse becomes sad 
and melancholy, it is for the most 
part a borrowed sadness, a reflec- 
tion of that Byronic gloom which 
was then held to be the poet’s 
necessary appanage. His art he 
considered as something that was 
far removed above the turmoil and 
carking cares of this world ; its one 
reward was that to him it was a 
thing of joy and delight; and it 
was for himself, not for others, that 
he wrote : 


Poet, heed not the praise of the people ! 
The noisy applause of the minute will soon 
Ss away ; 
Let the fools condemn, and the vulgar mob 
laugh ; 
But remain thou firm, tranquil, and un- 
moved, 


* Ibid. ii, 16. 
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Thou art a tsar ; live alone. 
path 

March whither thy free soul may lead thee ; 

And when thou hast brought forth the 
fruits of lordly fancy, 

Seek no reward for thy glorious feats. 

The reward is within thyself. Thou art 
thyself their sole judge, 

And more strictly than all others canst 
weigh their worth. 

Art thou, judge and artist, contented with 
them ? 

Contented? Then let the mob revile thee, 

Spit upon the altar where thy fire burns, 

And with childish petulance shake the 


poet’s tripod.‘ 


Of course, with the wider and 
sadder experiences of manhood 
there grew up in him a deeper 
sense of the responsibilities of life, 
and the once buoyant enjoyment of 
its pleasures yielded to a serious 
recognition of its duties ; though to 
the last his views on art remained 
unchanged, as is evident from the 
lines just quoted, which were writ- 
ten as late as the year 1830. The 
‘monotony of life’s riot,’ as he 


Along thy free 


himself confesses,» soon began to 


pall, and his forced sojourn in the 
South of Russia, far removed from 
the noise and excitement of the 
capital, revealed to him new scenes 
that were calculated to inspire him 
with higher and fresher impres- 
sions, and aroused within him a 
deeper sympathy than he otherwise 
could have felt with the sufferings 
and deprivations of others. Hence- 
forth we have fewer of those bois- 
terous eulogies of wine with which 
his earlier lyrics abound, a soberer 
tone is given even to his jovial 
pieces, and that weird gloom which 
oppresses Russian scenery is re- 
flected in his pictures of rural life. 
In all such descriptions, however, 
Poushkin's artistic conception of 
poetry is to be observed. To him 
Nature is no goddess who has a 
message to deliver to her wor- 
shipper, no apocalyptic book filled 
with vague indefinite mysteries. 
Nor does he, like Byron, force i 
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her his own individuality, compelling 
and urging her to respond to the 
passions and feelings of his heart. 
He paints and rarely, if ever, medi- 
tates on nature: and hence there is 
in his descriptive passages an abso- 
lute completeness, in which every 
little detail that goes to make up 
the whole is faithfully and literally 
rendered. How well, for example, 
he has seized on the far- extending 
monotonous expanse of Russian 
scenery, with all its absence of life, 
and pictured to us the habitual 
sloth and dirt of a Russian village, 
in the following Sketch : 


And now, my chubby critic, fat burly 
mocker, 

For ever laughing at and decrying my 
mournful muse, 

Draw near, and take a seat beside me, 

And let us come to terms with this accursed 
spleen. 

Why that frown? Is it then so hard to 
leave our follies, 

And to forget ourselves in joyous song? 

Admire the view before us: that sorry row 
of huts, 

Behind them a long level descent of black 
earth, 

And above them one thick layer of greyish 
clouds. 

Where are the gay fields? where the shady 
woods ? 

Where the river ? 
the low fence, 

Shoot up two beggarly trees to glad the 
sight, 

Just two, and no more; and one of them 

Is long shorn by autumn rains of every 
beaut 

While the sparse leaves on the other are 
withered and yellow, 

Awaiting the first breeze to fall and foul 
the sluggish pond below. 

No other sign of life: not even a stray dog 
to be seen ; 

But stop, there’s Ivan, and behind him jog 
two old women. 

With head uncovered he is carrying the 
coffin of his child, 

And from afar shouts to the drowsy sexton, 

And bids him summon the priest, and open 
the church door: 

‘Quick! I have no time to lose; the brat 
should have been buried an hourago.” 


In the court there, by 


Many of his earlier pieces refer 
to oneamneneny history, and may 
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be cited in proof of the interest that 
Poushkin took in the more import- 
ant political questions of the day. 
He was member of several of the 
masonic and literary societies that 
then flourished so plentifully in the 
two capitals of the empire, but 
which were later suppressed in 
consequence of their having de- 
generated into noisy political clubs, 
where reform schemes of the most 
violent kind were advocated, and 
opinions sufficiently advanced to 
alarm the Government were eagerly 
debated. Poushkin soon became 
the coryphzus of the young Liberal 
party, preached their doctrines in 
season and out of season, invested 
the poet with a mission from on 
high, and declared himself called 
to speak ‘ burning words that should 
touch the hearts of the nations.’ 
There is no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of poems like his Demon, 
André Chénier, Licinius, or The 
Prophet ; butin truth his Liberalism 
was always more a fancy than a 
conviction, an illusion rather than 
acreed. That aristocratic indiffer- 
ence which was natural to him, and 
which his education at the Lyceum 
only served to strengthen, was too 
deeply rooted to allow him ever to 
believe in anything or in anyone 
with all his soul; and the first re- 
buff he experienced was suflicient 
to inspire him with doubt in his 
calling, to poison his hope in the 
ultimate triumph of liberty, and in 
place of the aspirations of his youth 
to fill his soul with a bitter recog- 
nition of the pettiness of man’s 
proudest achievements. In this 
the second period of Poushkin’s 
literary career, we constantly come 
across utterances of weary despair 
at the impossibility of fully realis- 
ing in life any one of the dreams 
that gild the years of untried youth, 
utterances that interpret too faith- 
fully the epoch of trial through 
which most of us have to pass. 
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The Sturm wnd Drang period of our 
existence is invariably followed by 
the period of disenchantment ; and 
the strength or weakness of a man’s 
character is then seen according as 
he conquers or succumbs to those 
feelings which Poushkin, more 
vividly than elsewhere, has ex- 
pressed in the following lines : 

Vain gift, gift of chance, 

O life, why wert thou granted me? 

Or why, by fute’s mysterious decree, 

Wert thou foredoomed to sorrow? 

What god, with unfriendly power;! 

Called me forth from nothingness, 

Filled my soul with passion, j 

And troubled my mind with torturing 

doubt ? 

An aimless future lies before me, 

My heart is dry, my mind is void, 

My soul is blighted and dulled 

By the monotony of life's riot.’ 

There were hours wiien liethought 
too darkly and brooded too long on 
the puzzle of life, which all try to 
fathom but which none can de- 
cipher ; when the strain upon his 
reason grew so intense that he 
almost feared lest his mind should 
become unhinged. One of his 
lyrics is entitled, God grant that my 
reason may never depart from me; 
and it seems to me that Poushkin’s 
artistic temperament is strongly 
revealed in the dread that, with the 
loss of reason, he might gaze up to 
the heavens, and they ‘ be empty to 
him.’ It was his art that saved 
him, by teaching him that the poet 
has ‘ nought to do with the world’s 
wild turmoil, its sordid interests 
and its battles fierce. And if his 
later compositions were not re- 
ceived by his contemporaries with 
the favour they accorded to his 
first productions, we on the other 
hand can only rejoice that, in pro- 
portion as his genius ripened, he 
shrank more and more from making 
poetry the vehicle of a political pro- 
pagandism, but rather restored it 
to its true province by raising it 
above the petty and ephemeral. 


8 Ibid. ii. 466. 














It is difficult for us in the present 
day to form an adequate idea of the 
enthusiasm with which the appear- 
ance of Poushkin’s first poem, 
Rouslan and Indmiela, was greeted. 
Whilst it aroused the ire of the 
critics, who denounced it as a shame- 
less violation of the fundamental 
laws of poetical composition, and 
provoked Merslakoff to exclaim, 
*Poushkin writes well, but for 
God’s sake do not call this thing a 
poem,”? it was hailed by the Arza- 
masites and their followers as the 
happy promise of a new era in 
Russian literature. In reality its 
historical significance outweighs its 
literary worth; and if it did not 
merit the severe censures to which 
it was subjected by the classicists, 
it was equally undeserving of the 
extravagant eulogies that were 
lavished upon it by indiscriminating 
admirers. The story is sufficiently 
childish, and turns on the abduc- 
tion of the heroine on the very night 
of her betrothal by ‘an evil wizard,’ 
named Chernomor, and the search 
that is made for her far and wide 
by four brave knights; the hand of 
the fair one being promised to him 
who shall bring her back to Kieff. 
Dwarfs, giants, and witches, magic 
helmets, and swords gifted with 
marvellous properties, play their 
part in the strange and somewhat 
confused adventures that befall the 
warriors ; but of course in the end 
Rouslan is successful, and duly 
receives his well-merited guerdon. 
But in spite of the triviality of its 
theme, the poem has certain qualities 
which at the time of its composition 
were something quite new to Rus- 
sian literature. Under the disguise 
ofa legendary tale, Poushkin has 
really sketched in a series of bril- 
liant pictures those lighter super- 
ficial idlenesses and little nothings 
that passed for life in the class of 
society in which he had been 
brought upand moved. The mock- 
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ingtone that underlies the narrative, 
the absence of even an affected 
belief in the wonders he is relating, 
as where, for example, he tells us 
how each day on awaking he 
thanks God that at least in our 
times there are no genii or witches 
—the bantering parody of medisval 
legends like the twelve sleeping 
virgins, the erotic lusciousness im- 
parted to the scenes of love between 
the hero and heroine, betray the 
youth and unformed views of the 
writer; whilst the happy felicity 
of diction and the melodious har- 
mony of verse show the instinctive 
power of an artist, whose cunning 
hand needed but a little practice 
to become perfect in its workman- 


ship. 
Poushkin’s second poem, The 
Caucasian Prisoner, was written 


under the first strong impressions 
of the beauty and grandeur of Can- 
casian scenery. With his wonted 
keen perception of the true in art, 
he has closely identified his de- 
scriptions of the Caucasus with the 
action of the poem, and by repre- 
senting them to be the result of 
the prisoner's personal experience 
has endowed them with such a 
living reality, that we seem with 
our own eyes to behold each of the 
varied scenes that he portrays. ‘No 
one,’ says Belinsky, ‘ who has ever 
been in that country, can fail to be 
struck with the fidelity of Poush- 
kin’s descriptions, nor can he gaze 
from the heights of Piatogorsk on 
the distant chain of mountains 
without involuntarily recalling to 
mind the following lines, though 
very possibly years may have passed 
since he first read them :!° 
Eternal thrones of snow, 
Whose lofty summits gleam to the gaze 
Like one unbroken motionless chain of 
clouds : 
And in their midst, the two-peaked colossus, 
Glittering in its glowing crown of ice, 
The giant monarch of mountains, Elbruss, 
Whitens up into the blue depth of heaven. 
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The story of the poem bears a 
strong resemblance to Byron’s Cor- 
sair, and the leading traits in the 
character of the hero are modelled 
after the true Byronic type. 
Drugged with pleasure and sick 
at heart, he longed to escape the 
wearying round of idle gaieties that 
leave the soul void and unsatisfied, 
to seek some distant land where 
none should know him and he be 
known by none, and lured by ‘ the 
smiling phantom liberty’ gladly 
quits his native country. 


The world and men he had proved, 

And well learned the fleeting worth of life. 

In the hearts of friends had found but 
treachery, 

In the reveries of love a dream of folly ; 

Wearied at being, with the common herd, 

A victim of the vanities he had long 
despised, 

Of hate with its double tongue, 

Or the calumny of artless souls, 


An apostate from the world, a worshipper 
of nature, 


He gladly left his native shores, 
And fled to a far distant land, 
Followed by the smiling phantom liberty. 


In the. Caucasus he is surprised 
and taken prisoner by a band of bri- 
gands, and the passive indifference 
with which he endures the irksome 
restraints of a close confinement ex- 
cites the wondering admiration of 
his rude capturers, and wins to him 
the love of a Circassian maid, who, 
taking advantage of the absence of 
the tribe on one of their plundering 
excursions, breaks his fetters and 
sets him free : 


Seizing with trembling hand the tiny file, 

Lowly to his feet she bent ; 

The iron cracked beneath the file. 

Unknown to her a tear bedewed his fetters, 

As the chain gave way and broke. 

‘Thou art free,’ the maiden said; 

‘Fly!’ But the gleam within her eye 

Betrayed the passionate rush of love. 

She was moved. The rude wind 

Blew shrilly, and tore aside her veil. 

‘O my love!’ she breathed. The Russian 
cried, 

‘I am thine for ever, thine to death ; 

Let us together quit this hateful land ; 

Fly with me!’ ‘No, Russian, no; 
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For me must life now lose its sweetness ; 

I have known all the joy it e’er can 
give me; 

All has passed away and leaves no trace 
behind. 

It cannot be; thou hast loved another. 

Go, friend, seek her out, and love her well. 

Wherefore, then, should I grieve, 

Or wherefore, then, should I pine ? 

Farewell! may each hour of thy life 

Be crowned with love’s sweet blessing. 

Farewell! forget me and my woes ; 

Give me thy hand—this once—and then no 
more!’ 

He stretched his hand to the Circassian 
maid, 

And then with swelling heart rushed 
towards her, 

And with the long passionate kiss of adieu 

Sealed the union of love. 

Then hand in hand, with sad and heavy 
steps, 

Went forth to the dark and solitary shore. 

And the Russian into the surging deep 

Has already plunged, and buffeting the 
waves 

Has already reached the other side, 

Has already climbed the friendly bank, 

When suddenly a dull cry runs along the 
stream, 

And a smothered groan is heard behind 
him, 


But notwithstanding any super- 
ficial points of the resemblance, it 
may be doubted whether the por- 
trait of the hero is in the true sense 
of the word a copy after Byron. ‘I 
wished,’ writes Poushkin in a letter 
to Gneditch, ‘to sketch that in- 
difference to life, that ignorance of 
its true enjoyments, that premature 
oldness of the heart, which seem to 
be the dominant traits in the charac- 
ter of the youthful representatives 
of the nineteenth century.’'! The 
character is far too vaguely drawn 
to stand for the type of a whole 
generation, and it is rather in the 
circumstances of Poushkin’s own 
life that we must seek the source of 
its conception. We need not turn to 
the dedication of the poem to dis- 
cover the date of its composition ; 
it could only have been written in 
the first year of his exile; and 
Poushkin has but attributed to his 
hero those same feelings of quiet, 
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almost indifferent, despair, which to bring into harmonious. consis- 


he has expressed in nearly all of his 
lyrics that were written at this 
period. The feelings were un- 
doubtedly morbid and exaggerated, 
and there is something unnatural in 
a youth of twenty lamenting that he 
‘has outlived every desire, seen 
each fond hope shattered, and 
nought remains for him but to 
suffer.’ '2 But whilst the wrongs 
he endured urged the passionate 
nature of a Byron to revolt and de- 
fiance, the more delicately strung 
and more sensitive temperament 
of a Poushkin sank, at least for a 
time, beneath the weight of unjust 
and cruel suspicions. Nor was it 
till the sentence of banishment had 
been revoked, and the poet thus 
became free from the vexatious and 
irritating surveillance of Govern- 
ment officials, that the genius of 
Poushkin could exhibit itself in his 
poem of Poltava in all its fullness 
and independence. 

It was during this transition 


period, whilst Poushkin was slowly 
recovering from the first rnde shock 


of his forced retirement to the 
South of Russia, that he wrote The 
Fountain of Bakhtcheserai and The 
Gipsies. Of the former of these 
poems Poushkin himself never enter- 
tained a very favourable opinion, 
considering it to be much inferior 
to The Caucasian Prisoner; an 
opinion which it is difficult to en- 
dorse, since in one important re- 
spect it marks a great progress on 
its predecessor.'* The central idea 
of the poem is a grand one, which 
none but a true poet would have 
conceived, and which only the 
highest and most ripe genius could 
adequately work out. That Poush- 
kin should completely succeed was 
impossible, for he had not yet ac- 
quired the necessary firmness of 
hand, the subtle power of analysing 
the springs and motives of human 
action, or the knowledge sufficient 


2 Works ii. 293. 


tency the complex and at times 
the seemingly contradictory quali- 
ties of a man’s soul. A rude Tartar 
chieftain, satiated with the pleasures 
of his harem, is first charmed by 
the novel beauty of one of his 
prisoners, and then little by little 
becomes transformed and purified 
under the influence of a holier and 
more spiritual love than his way- 
ward savage nature had ever known 
before. And when she is slain 
through the jealousy of a rival, it is 
to no purpose that he tries to for- 
get his heavy loss in the noise and 
excitement of war; the battle field 
has lost the wild charms it once 
possessed, and, haunted by the un- 
dying presence of her who had 
ever seemed to him to be ‘more 
than earthly ’— 


He often in the hot and fatal fight 

Would raise his sword,{and with an idle 
thrust 

Suddenly stand rigid, motionless, 

Glance around with vacant stare, 

Grow pale, as if oppressed with fear, 

Murmur a name, and then 

A flood of burning tears rolled down his 
cheek, 


But, in spite of many beautiful 
passages, the poetry and melody of 
which are faultless, the general 
impression produced is a sense of 
effort ; some of the scenes are far 
too melodramatic in their style and 
tone, and there is throughout want- 
ing that restraint of power which 
is a special characteristic of Poush- 
kin, and which, it seems to me, is 
so plainly evident in the concluding 
lines already quoted from The 
Caucasian Prisoner. 

In the story of Aleko, the hero 
of The Gipsies, Poushkin, perhaps 
unintentionally, has taught the les- 
son which he himself was learning, 
and thanks to which the sorrows of 
his exile were destined to strengthen 
instead of weakening or pervert- 
ing the nobler qualities of his 
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character. Many aman like Aleko 
has sought to be quits with the 
world by repaying its injustices 
with contempt, by breaking loose 
from the artificial restraints of 
society, and by accepting a life of 
wild freedom, unhampered by 
obedience to law, only to learn that 
happiness resides in no particular 
condition, but depends on the indi- 
vidual nature, and that ‘there is 
defence to shield us from our fate.’ 
In the gipsy camp, as before in the 
noisy haunts of life, Aleko is the 
slave of his fierce passions, nor does 
his fancied freedom save him from 
the punishment they must bring, 
or lessen by one iota the weight of 
the expiation which alone can win 
back peace and quiet to his soul. 
The past has sown its seeds too 
deeply ; his love for Zemphira is but 
a frenzy, the more violent because 
shortlived; and it is not rooted in 
that forgetfulness of self and trust 
in woman which alone can give 
stability to affection. ‘Alas!’ is 
his mocking rejoinder, when she 
prays him to pay no heed to his 
forebodings of coming ill, ‘ I believe 
in nothing ; neither in dreams, nor 
in promises of love, nor even in the 
| truthfulness of thy heart.’ But, 
like all men of his temperament, 
that which he has not in himself, 
he exacts from others. The woman 
he loves must be his slave ; content, 
nay, proud, to be the recipient of 
his favours; and over her conduct, 
will, thought, and life, he expects 
to have full and uncontrolled power. 
Should she rebel or prove false, he 
will be both her accuser and her 
jadge. Infidelity on his part might 
be a trivial offence, but in her would 
be a crime to be visited with the 
sternest and most implacable re- 
venge. As he listens to the old 
gipsy’s story of his youthful love 
for the fair Marioula, and how, 
through a rival’s crafty lies, she 
was tempted to betray him, and 
all their happiness was blasted, he 
cannot comprehend the undying 
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power of the tender memory of an 
irrevocable past, or the gentle care 
with which the gipsy seeks to 
cover the errors of the being he 
once loved. ‘How came it,’ he 
passionately breaks in, ‘that thou 
didst not hurry on the track of the 
faithless one, and with unerring 
hand plunge a dagger deep into the 
hearts of the ravisher and the 
cheating minx ?’ Unable to fathom 
the depths of a soul that has never 
been versed in the world’s theories 
of morality, and whose uncorrupted 
instincts lead him to submit to the 
higher laws of nature, he can 
neither feel the pathetic dignity nor 
recognise the sad truthfulness of 
the old man’s reply to his violent 
outburst of unthinking passion : 
And why? The bird’s free path is not more 
capricious than the way of youth. 
Who hath power to restrain the flights of 
love? 

To each is allotted his little span of joy, 
And what has been can never return again. 


For a petty selfishness is, however 
he may try to conceal it under loud- 
sounding words, the source and 
motive of all his acts. When his 
suspicions of Zemphira’s fickleness 
are confirmed, it is not the crime 
so much as the criminals on whom 
he wreaks his terrible vengeance, 
and the personal vindictiveness of 
the punishment deprives it of its 
moral worth, and diverts our sym- 
pathy from the wronged to the 
wronger. The aged gipsy pro- 
nounces his doom, and he is 
banished from the tribe; the cam 

is quickly raised ; and Aleko is left, 
‘like some bird that is wounded by 
a chance shot at the moment when 
the flock is about to take their 
flight to a warmer clime, and with 
broken wings lies panting on the 
lone abandoned field.’ Silently he 
listens to the sentence that bids him 
‘leave us, depart, and may peace 
go with thee;’ silently, when the 
mourners drop the farewell hand- 
ful of earth on the grave of his 
victims, he kneels and kisses the 
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turf that covers them; and ‘in this 
silence we may hear the dumb con- 
fession of the justice of his fate ;’ ' 
and it may be that in that moment 
a gentler and purer spirit was 
created within him, and that he 
began henceforth to live for others 
and not only for himself. 

Though entitled Poltava, the 
decisive battle fought near that 
place forms but an episode in the 
poem bearing this name, whilst 
its real hero is not Peter the Great, 
but Mazeppa. Indeed, according to 
the original plan the poem was to 
have been called after the hetman ; 
but Poushkin subsequently changed 
the title, in order that it might not 
clash with Byron’s poem of the 
same name. Better acquainted 
with the history of Mazeppa, Poush- 
kin has sketched his character far 
more truly than Byron, and, in 
place of a high-spirited bold warrior, 
we have the portrait of a cold 
intriguer, to whom love, freedom, 
fatherland are empty names, and 
who, for the sake of avenging an 
affront he has received from his 
sovereign duringa drunken carousal, 
consents to betray his country. We 
must then agree with Belinsky that 
the title is a misnomer, and that 
the character of Mazeppa is decidedly 
unheroic; but when the critic dwells 
upon these defects as being incon- 
sistent with the requirements of an 
epic poem, we cannot but think 
that he is attributing to the poet 
an intention he never entertained. 
There is nothing in the poem to 
lead us to suppose that it was 
designed to be an epic, and the 
historical events merely form a 
framework for the central idea of the 
work, the love of Mazeppa for the 
young daughter of Kotzubei. In the 
delineation of their mutual passion, 
and in the delicate touches by which 
we are made to feel the diverse in- 
fluence this strong love exercises 
on the soul of the woman as con- 


"4 Belinsky, Collected Works, viii. 472. 
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trasted withthe man’s, Poushkin has 
displayed a keen and subtle strength 
of pyschological analysis, such as we 
do not find in any other Russian 
poet. The love of Mazeppa lacks 
the unrefiecting vehemence that 
urges Marie to abandon her home 
and to cast off all that are most 
dear to her, in order that she may 
share the fate of him to whom she 
has given her whole soul; but the 
hold it has gained on his heart is 
the more certain and the more en- 
during, since ‘the love that is born 
late can never grow cold and will 
only cease with parting breath.’ Yet 
there is not in it that utter abnega- 
tion of self which makes Marie 
suppress with jealous eagerness, as 
if it were a vice to harbour them, 
all scruples and fearsas to what the 
world or they at home may think 
of her infatuated passion, and which 
causes her to forget all, ‘as the 
haughty head of the old man is 
humbly laid upon her knees, and 
when near her the hetman forgets 
the toils and noise of life, or even 
discloses to her, a tender maid, the 
secrets of his bold dark mind.’ She 
has made him her god, and, like 
some blind devotee that finds divinity 
in a hideous deformed idol, has 
transformed him into the bright 
image of her faith and fancy, and 
discovers a beauty and a joy in his 
very vices and defects. It is not so 
with him: his passion may be 
strong, but has not strength enough 
to turn him from his guilty schemes 
of self-aggrandisement, evev though 
the execution of his plans should 
involve the false accusation and 
death of the father of the maiden 
whom he loves. He may swear, ‘I 
love thee more than fame and more 
than power;’ but the oath is 
prompted by an inordinate desire to 
bend everything to his imperious 
will, and by an implacable resolve 
to obtain complete sovereignty over 
the body and mind of his slave. 
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The love that fills the soul of Marie 
is, on the contrary, an sil-engulf- 
ing passion that admits of no doubt, 
no going back, no repentance when 
once its choice has been made; 
whilst, pure and unselfish in its 
origin, it can never stifle or pervert 
the high moral qualities of her 
nature, and this it is that gives a 
grandeur and a dignity to her pas- 
sion which compel our sympathy 
even when she errs most deeply. In 
the happiest hours of her surrender 
to the swelling thought that the 
haughty hetman, ‘fit to wear a 
kingly crown,’ has made her, who 
is unworthy to be his lowliest hand- 
maid, the sovereign of his life and 
sharer of his coming glory, she is 
haunted by the vision of her home, 
as ‘ through her tears she sees father 
and mother in their childless old age,’ 
and it is only the great love she 
bears her lord that merges the lesser 
in the higher affection. What an 
eloquence of truth there is in her 
simple query, ‘I! love thee?’ when 
asked by Mazeppa, ‘ Dost thou love 
me?’ and how plainly we see that 
the struggle to sacrifice the past for 
the present is over, when in answer 
to his demand, ‘ Tell me: father or 
husband, which is dearer to thee?’ 
she simply replies, ‘I try to forget 
my family ; I have become to them 
a thing of shame; it may be my 
father curses me, and for whom ?’ 
Mazeppa is never able to feel a love 
like this. When through the ser- 
vices of the trusty Cossack, who has 
long but in vain courted Marie, the 
aged Kotzubei sends documents and 
papers to the Emperor in proof of 
Mazeppa’s treasonable designs, and 
when the crafty hetman succeeds in 
poisoning the Tsar’s ears, and 
turning all to the confusion of his 
accuser, secures his arrest and im- 
prisonment, not once does his heart 
respond to a feeling of regret or 
shame that it is against her father 
he is weaving his base plots. On 
the very morning appointed for his 
execution, the poor mother comes 
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secretly to Mazeppa’s castle and 
tells the unsuspecting daughter of 
the terrible fate that awaits her 
father : and in the idle hope of being 
yet in time to save him from a 
shameful death, she flies the hateful 
place where she has been the fond 
dupe of false love. 


And all is over. 
crowds 

Soon disperse to their several homes, 

And each little group discuss among 
themselves 

Their own petty cares and daily life. 

Little by little the wide square is emptied 
quite, 

When along the road, covered with gay 
throngs, 

Two women are seen hurrying fast, 

As, toilworn and covered with dust, 

They force their way to the place of 
punishment, 

Forgetful of fatigue in their common fear. 

‘You are too late to see it!’ a mar 
exclaims, 

As with his finger he points to the square. 

There already the scaffold is being torn 
down, 

And a priest vested in black cope is praying, 

While two Cossacks hoist into a cart 

A coffin made of roughest oak. 


The careless chattering 


But though made anxious by her 
flight, Mazeppa is not for a moment 
diverted from his plans, and pur- 
sues his guilty schemes relentlessly 
to their bitter end: for love of self 
and love of power are far stronger 
and far more engrossing than any 
feeling of affection. The battle of 
Poltavais fought, and Charles and 
Mazeppa fly in disordered haste from 
the field: 


The shades of night fall o’er the low plains 

Along the shore of the deep blue Dnieper. 

Hidden among the rocks, they lightly sleep, 

The foes of Russia and of Peter. 

Kindly dreams lull the slumbers of the 
hero, 

And he forgets 
Poltava’s field. 

But the sleep of Mazeppa is disturbed, 

Tlis gloomy soul knows no rest ; 

And suddenly, in the vast silence of the 
night, 

His name is sounded. He starts up, 

Looks around; and over him, with threaten- 
ing finger, 

In silence bends a figure. 

Before him, with dishevelled hair, 


awhile the shame of 
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With bright, glittering, sunken eyes, 

In tattered robes, pale, and haggard, 

There stands, a moon-ray falling on her. . . 

‘Oris itadream? Marie! is it thou?’ 

‘Hush, hush, my darling! But just now 

Have father and mother closed their 
eyes... 

So wait ... or they may hear us.’ 

‘Marie! poor Marie! 

Reeall thy thoughts! 
thee ?’ 

‘Come home, but quick, it is already late. 

Ah, I perceive, my poor head 

Is filled with idle, empty fantasies. 

I took thee for another. Old man, touch 
me not. 

Thy glance is cruel, terrible, 

And thou art ugly. But he was beautiful ; 

Sweet love gleamed brightly in his eyes, 

And his words were ever fair and tender ; 

His beard was whiter than the snow, 

But thine is clotted with dry blood,’ 

And then she broke into a wild, shrill 
laugh, 

Sprang from his hold, ran forth 

Swifter than the young chamois, 

And was lost in the darkness of the night. 


Heavens, what ails 


On the morrow he pursues his 
flight; but fly whither he will, the 
undying thought of Marie shall fol- 
low him, and to the hour of his death 


he must feel the power of the curse 
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which the imprisoned Kotzubei had 
invoked on the betrayer of his 
daughter, when put to the rack by 
the emissaries of Mazeppa, in order 
to wring from him a confession as to 
where he had concealed his riches 
and his treasures : 
Well, thou art right: three treasures 
Have been the joy and pride of all my life. 
The first of these treasures was my honour, 
And this the rack has robbed me of. 
The second was a treasure that can ne’er be 
given back, 
The fair name of my darling daughter ; 
Day and night I tended and watched overit; 
Of this treasure Mazeppa has despoiled me, 
But the third and last I still guard my own: 
My third treasure is—just vengeance! 
And this I take with me to God, and leave 
all in His hands. 


We have still to speak of Bugéne 
Oneguin, Boris Godunoff, and The 
Bronze Chevalier ; but these, Poush- 
kin’s capital works, cannot be treated 
of at the end of an article that 
has already exceeded its due limits, 
and we therefore reserve them for a 
separate paper. 

C. E. Turner. 

St. Pererspvrc. 
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TRANSCAUCASIA. 
By G. R. Frrz-Roy Core, C.E. 


HE writer of these pages lived 
for upwards of three years in 
Transcaucasia. He saw the ways 
of life of the working classes, 
visited the nobles in their houses, 
and was brought into contact with 
most of the different tribes occu- 
pying these districts. According 
to the census taken by the Russian 
Government in 1871, as reported 
by Dr. A. Petermann, in his Mit- 
theilungen, the population of the 
Caucasus amounts to 4,893,332 
souls, of whom 2,500,000 are Chris- 
tians, and the rest Mahommedans. 
The latter are spread over both 
slopes of the Caucasus and the Koura 
basin, the Christians occupying the 
western part of the country near 
the Black Sea. This population is 


subdivided into numerous tribes, 
speaking different languages, and 


separated by natural boundaries, 
formed by the parallel chains of 
mountains reaching nearly from one 
sea to the other. 

In Abkhasia, the first district 
invaded by Turkey, the popula- 
tion is less numerous than in other 
districts along the chain, and has 
been further thinned by forced 
emigration after its conquest by 
Russia in 1864. It is said that 
since the Crimean War some 500,000 
souls have thus migrated from the 
Caucasus into Turkish territory. 
The province of Abkhasia is re- 
markable for its natural beauties. 
The snow-capped range of peaks 
bevond Mount Elbruz follows the 
coast line in a north-westerly direc- 
tion for a distance of about two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, till it ends at the 
headland of Anapa. Deep ravines 
in the mountain side serve as chan- 
nels for the melting snow and rain- 
fall; virgin forests of beech, alder, 
ash, oak, and the still more valuable 


box-tree, clothe the slopes, while 
the ferns and creeping plants form- 
ing the undergrowth well-nigh 
rival tropical forests in their luxuri- 
ance. Some idea of these Abkhasian 
highlands may be gained by noting 
the heights of the passes, which 
increase gradually from Anapa to 
Mount Elbruz. In Stieler’s Atlas 
the Pscheck Pass is marked at 5,100 
feet above the sea level; a river 
passing through it falls into the sea 
at Psesuape, south of the Bay of 
Zemes. The Russian official map 
shows a horse-track leading from 
this pass over the mountains to 
Krimskaya, and thence to the river 
Kouban. The Schellili Pass crosses 
the mountains at the foot of Fisch 
Dagh, and is reached from the Rus- 
sian fort of Schache. It is 5,690 
feet high. Near the source of the 
river Nidsumta is the Pegascshka 
Pass, 5,809 feet above the sea level. 
This river falls into the sea at Adler, 
the fort taken by the Turks at the 
opening of the war. Twenty-five 
miles south of Adler comes Pizunda, 
a headland bounding a small bay, 
near which is the Santscharo Pass, 
7,500 feet high, and forty miles south 
of this the Maruch crosses at a height 
of 10,790 feet, distant about forty 
miles from Mount Elbruz. There 
are but two ports on the Circas- 
sian coast affording safe landing 
for troops, namely, Sudjak-kalé 
and Soukoum-kalé. Bedout-kalé, 
whence the Russian military road 
leads through Senaki to Konutais, 
is in Mingrelia, at the mouth of 
the river Chopi. From Anapa to 
Batoum there are no less than fifteen 
forts marked on the Russian official 
map, besides those already men- 
tioned. The port of Poti, at the 
mouth of the river Rion, is ren- 
dered useless by the sand-bar, pass- 
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able only by vessels drawing four feet 
or so; it is, however, the nearest 
port to Tiflis, and also to the Turk- 
ish boundary, which accounts for 
its being chosen as the terminus of 
the Transcancasian railway. It is 
an unhealthy place, the death-rate 
rivalling that of Sierra Leone, which 
is not surprising considering that 
the town is built on wooden piles 
sunk in a swamp, where troops of 
black-spotted swine revel in the 
black mud and water surrounding 
the log huts, and innumerable frogs 
make night anything but a quiet 
time. The malaria from this swamp 
causes a terrible percentage of death 
by fever among the unfortunate 
troops sent to these quarters. It 
is said that, on an average, about 
one-third fall victims in the course 
of the year. 

Convicts are sent here, and of 
late years a brigade of these mawvais 
sujets has been established, which 
rendered great assistance in making 
the railway from Poti to Tiflis. It 
seems a terrible waste of labour to 


see each convict demurely wheeling 
his barrowful of earth up the bank, 
accompanied by an armed escort, 
for the convicts are strictly guarded 
during work hours by a cordon of 


soldiers. Each man’s daily task 
was allotted, the usual proportion 
being four men to the sagéne cube, 
equalling about three cubic yards 
of earth work per man per day. In 
strength and endurance the Russian 
is infinitely superior to the Cauca- 
sian, but neither possesses the 
weight of the British ‘ navvy,’ a type 
peculiar to Great Britain. 

The construction of this railway 
drew together labourers from all 
parts of the Caucasus, and from the 
countries adjacent, and a score of 
distinct languages might be heard 
among them. The heaviest work 
was on the Suran chain, where at 
Pona the line crosses an elevation 
of 3,500 feet. The grades are 
sharp, often reaching 1 in 20. The 
strategic value of this line is, how- 
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ever, greatly lessened by its being 
blocked by snow at these heights; 
and a scheme is on foot for driving 
a tunnel through the highest part 
of the ridge to the Koura plain, 
thus avoiding the steep inclines and 
the most dangerous parts during 
the winter months. . 

The Abkhasets, who were the first 
to side with the Turks, and whose 
subsequent misfortunes have evoked 
general sympathy, deserve a brief 
description. Like their neighbours 
the Koubans, whose country lies on 
the northern slope, bounded by the 
river of the same name, their prin. 
cipal occupation is cattle raising. 
The breed of cows is small, but the 
give plenty of milk, which, like the 
Icelander with his ewe-milk, the 
Abkhaset turns into skir, cheese, 
and other forms of solid and fiuid, 
his favourite beverage, however, 
being sour milk, of which a tub. 
ful may generally be found in his 
log-hut. 

The rude dwellings of these peo- 
ple are often found on some hill. 
side, perched on an even patch of 
ground, where maize and potatoes 
are sown. A few logs roughly 
thrown together, and interlaced 
with brushwood, leaving one or two 
holes for windows, and thatched 
with Indian cane, crossed with 
boughs and fern, form the Abkha- 
set’s home, a low partition dividing 
the man’s from the woman’s apart- 
ments. Low benches round the walls 
serve alternately as beds and tables; 
the cooking is done on a hearth in 
the middle of the floor. Blankets 
made of cow-hair and feather-beds 
are spread over the benches, and 
a few boxes containing cooking 
utensils, some guns and kandjars 
(knives) hung on the walls, comprise 
the Abkhaset’s riches. Vines are 
trained on the surrounding trees, 
from which a light wine called 
‘Savoska’ is made, in quantities 
large enough for exportation. 
Peaches and other fruit are abun- 
dant; honey may also be collected 
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in plenty; fish like salmon and 
trout abound at the mouths of the 
mountain streams, while flat-fishand 
others like herring may be caught 
in abundance off the coast. Thus 
food is easy of attainment,but the 
Abkhaset, like most mountaineers, 
is of a restless and wandering dis- 
position, and more inclined to rove 
among his native hills in search of 
adventure and plunder than to lead 
the monotonous life of a husband- 
man, rich as often is the return in 
this fertile soil and delicious climate. 

Previous to their conquest by 
Russia the Abkhasets and Koubans 
together were estimated at 742,000 ; 
since then, and prior to the opening 
of the present war, great numbers 
had migrated into Turkish territory, 
settling in Lazistan, near Batoum, 
and in Bulgaria, where they played 
their part in last summer’s massacre. 
In their own country there are few 
villages and no towns in our sense 
of the word. Here and there a 
cluster of huts is found on the 
slopes of the mountains, as at 
Samoorakan, or the right bank of 
the Ingour and Tsebelda in the 
almost inaccessible highlands of 
Kodor. 

As to their dress, that of the 
Circassians is most picturesque. It 
consists of a frock-coat of black or 
brown cloth, with full skirts, large 
loose trousers tucked into high 
boots made of scarlet or crimson 
leather so soft in texture that it 
takes the shape of the foot. A 
high sugarloaf cap of sheepskin 
with cloth crown adds height to their 
slim agile figures, and a row of small 
white leather pouches on their coats 
contain the ammunition without 
which they are never seen. A long 
single-barrelled carbine is slung in 
a sheepskin case at the back, one 
or more silver-mounted pistols, and 
a kandjar or two stuck in the belt, 
complete their weapons; thusarmed, 
the Circassian mounts his horse, 
carrying saddle-bags full of pro- 
visions, and a blanket strapped 
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behind the saddle, ready for a week’s 
‘outing.’ The ladies usually wear 
loose Turkish trousers made | of 
white cotton, and an upper gar- 
ment of black cloth, buttoned from 
head to foot; a coloured shawl is 
twisted round them like an apron, 
and a white or blue veil falls over 
the shoulders, confined by a gilt 
crown, with sometimes a red velvet 
ribbon twisted in it, while their long 
black hair hangs over their shoulders 
in two thick plaits. 

Both Georgian and Circassian 
women are famed for their beauty, 
both of feature and form,and deserve 
their fame when not forced into 
unnatural development by the fat- 
tening process pursued in order to 
make the girls eligible for a Turkish 
harem. The Semitic type prevails ; 
their features are clear cut and 


regular, the eyes black and piercing, 
giving life and expression to their 
somewhat inanimate countenances. 
The complexion is generally pale, 
delicately so when contrasted with 


their black hair. Among the upper 
classes, their height is generally 
above the average, and their move- 
ments are full of dignity and grace. 
The peasant women are shorter in 
stature, but ina ride across country 
one often sees faces of equal beauty. 

It is impossible to give more than 
a sketch of the various tribes in- 
habiting the Caucasian range from 
Anapa to Baku. These regions have 
been little explored; and the Russian 
officials, who know most about 
them, are forbidden to publish their 
experiences, though the writer has 
always found them ready to give 
verbal information. 

Abkhasia extends as far as the 
river Ingour, which falls into the 
sea at Anaklia. East of this line 
are the Souanes, whose count 
ranges to the source of the river 
Zheniskalé. 

The Tcherkessians reach from 
Mount Kouban to the junction of 
the rivers Kouban and Laba, and 
northwards towards the Caspian 
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Sea, including the Great and Little 
Kabardah. Next to these on the 
west, we find the Ubic tribe; the 
Nogais, living between Stavropol 
and the Tcherkessians; while the 
mysterious Ossets spread over parts 
of the southern slopes into the 
country of the Grusinians, between 
the Great Kabardah and Mount 
Kasbek. The Dariel Pass is their 
eastern boundary, Suanetia their 
western. According to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, the language of this 
tribe is more nearly allied to San- 
serit than any spoken west of the 
Indus. Not many years ago the Rus- 
sians made an expedition into this 
district for the purpose of col- 
lecting taxes. In this they signally 
failed, as, though the Ossets did not 
fight, they took a simpler mode of 
evading the obligation by retiring 
to the higher slopes of the moun- 
tains, where the heavily armed 
invaders could not follow, and hid 
away till the danger was past. 
However, the expedition, com- 
manded by Count Levasoff, governor 
of Koutais, was accompanied by a 
numerous staff of geologists and 
other scientific men, and much valu- 
able information was gained. They 
described the country as singularly 
beautiful, and the mountaineers as 
fond of their home, and only asking 
to be left there in peace, and to have 
no taxes to pay. 

Beyond the Dariel Pass, and east 
of Vladikafkas, live the Tchetchens, 
ranking, in point of numbers, second 
among the Caucasian tribes. Their 
country reaches to Temir-Khan Shu- 
ra, on the borders of Daghestan, and 
is bounded onthenorth by the Terek. 
Daghestan itself, the wildest but 
most thickly populated of the Cau- 
casian provinces, is inhabited by 
the Mahommedan Lesghians, whom 
Schamy] called his ‘children.’ This 
Tartar tribe showed their tradi- 
tional endurance and bravery by 
resisting for thirty years the Rus- 
sian usurpation, and it was among 
them that Schamyl, forsaken by the 
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southern and western peoples, at 
last took refuge. Driven from 
place to place, he at length retired 
to the stronghold of Giinib, in the 
province of Dargo, a small rocky 
platean of some 5,715 feet in 
height above the sea level, and 
lying between two valleys, with 
steep and almost inaccessible sides, 
therefore easily defended against 
assault. But the Russian general, 
Bariatinsky, seeing that the oppo- 
site height would command the 
position, managed with great labour 
and difficulty to raise some heavy 
guns to that point, and Schamy], 
driven to his last refuge, was forced 
to yield. He was honourably treated, 
as so brave a soldier deserved. His 
sons were offered commissions in 
the Russian army; one accepted, 
and was lately sent back to the 
Caucasus, in the hope that his in- 
fluence might aid Russian views 
among his people; the other re. 
mained in his native wilds, and 
is the leader of those very insur- 
gents whose deeds are now threat- 
ening to overthrow Russian rule in 
Daghestan. 

Daghestan may be described as 
an elevated plateau some 5,000 feet 
above the sea, whose surface is 
furrowed in parallel lines at right 
angles to the Caucasian range. 
This system of alternate ridges 
and hollows extends, with more or 
less uniformity, from Kasbek to 
Baku. The climate is like that 
prevailing over the basin of the 
Caspian; that is to say, for six 
months in the year the thermometer 
usually stands at 80° F. in the 
shade, while during the rest of the 
time it often falls below zero. 
Screened by the mountains from the 
south-west winds, which blow from 
the Black Sea over Abkhasia and 
Georgia, as far as the watershed of 
Suram, but little rain falls here. 
The chief rivers flow east and west 
into the Kouban and the Terek, 
leaving their traces in the deeply- 
furrowed surface. Many singk 
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rocks, standing like Giinib in the 
midst of valleys, may be passed in 
a day’s ride, a little grass creeping 
up the sides of the ravines, up 
which the Tartar daily drives his 
flocks of sheep or long-horned 
goats to pasture. Duly armed and 
followed by his dog, he collects 
them at sunset, driving them back 
into walled inclosures for the night. 
The sheep is the Lesghian’s chief 
possession ; his skin makes the 
bourka, which is a felt cloak, and, 
like the Cape blanket and Peruvian 
poncho, has a hole in the middle 
for the head to pass through, and 
falls in heavy folds over the rider’s 
knees; the bones are made into 
knife handles; the skull, bleached 
by the sun, is set up to scare birds 
from the corn; while, as in other 
countries where wood is scarce, the 
dung is used for fuel. So for meat 
and clothing, fire, milk, and cheese, 
the Lesghian depends on his flock. 
The traveller can seldom find any- 
thing to eat but mutton and goat’s 
flesh; and, owing to the numerous 
Mahommedan fasts, that is not 
always attainable. But few English- 
men have as yet gone beyond the 
regular tourists’ route, viz. from Ta- 
ganrog by railway to Vladikafkas, 
and thence by post-road through 
the Dariel Pass to Tiflis; or from 
Astrakhan to Baku by sea. Nei- 
ther route goes near Daghestan. 
During Schamyl’s struggle stories 
were designedly circulated of 
the fierce Lesghian character 
with the object of discouraging 
Russian explorers. He was said to 
be something like a Bashi-bazouk 
and Kafir chief combined ; to re- 
joice in cutting off the heads of any 
who opposed him, and returning 
home in triumph with the heads 
tied by the hair to the pommel of 
his saddle. Such reports might 


well deter would-be tourists from 
entering this mountain country, 
and judging for themselves of its 
beauties, and of the interesting 
people who dwell there. 


On the 
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war-path the Lesghian may be for- 
maidable, but, the war over, he re- 
turns to his wife and his flocks, and 
gladly welcomes the traveller with 
hospitality. At whatever hour he 
may arrive, he will press him to 
stay to dinner at 10 P.M., when he 
willentertain him with mutton stew, 
followed by roast mutton, minced 
mutton, potatoes, and rye-bread, 
with an imperfectly fermented red 
wine, made from the grapes grow- 
ing in his little patch of garden. 
For this he asks no payment. In 
our ride (made in 1873) through 
Daghestan from Petrovsk to the 
Dariel Pass, no payment was ever 
asked for either food or lodging. 
‘Allah go with you, I make no 
charge,’ was the invariable reply to 
any offer of the kind; ‘presents,’ 
however, were not refused. 

As among the Tartars of Elisa- 
betpol and the Grusinians of Gori, 
the Lesghian towns are built on 
the plateau crowning some rocky 
height, a quaint picturesque castle 
towering over a score or so of stone 
huts, this material being easily col- 
lected from the heaps at the foot of 
the hills, or from watercourses. 
Beech trees grow on the hill-side, 
and the kokarus or maize stalks 
form the roofs, which are further 
protected from winter cold by layers 
of dried grass. In places where 
stone is scarce, as at Temir-khan- 
shura, sun-dried bricks are used, as 
in Peru, with straw and dung to 
bind them. The language is a 
dialect of Tartar, and the Russian 
officers, of whom there is generally 
one to be found in each of these 
‘towns, can generally speak it 
more or less. It is as well to have 
an introduction to these gentlemen; 
otherwise, unless one of the party 
speak Tartar, the excursion may be 
dangerous. The Moullahs (priests) 
are intelligent, and willing to direct 
the traveller where to obtain a 
night’s lodging and horses for next 
day’s journey. 

The Lesghians are said to num- 
312 
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ber about 448,000. In Petermann’s 
report of the census the population 
near Audi, where the insurrection 
first broke out last spring, is rated at 
100 per square mile, a proportion ex- 
ceeding thatof the Tiflis district, and 
ranking next to the Koutais rate— 
150 per square mile. 
Looking at the map of Trans- 
caucasia, we observe a ridge below 
Kasbeck, joining the Akhaltsik hills 
to the Cancasian chains. This is 
the ridge of Suram, which divides 
old Georgia into two parts. The 
Caucasian range proper extends in 
all some 700 miles, rising gradually 
from each end (at Anapa and 
Baku) till in the centre it stands 
14,000 feet above the sea, the giants 
Kasbek and Elbruz on the west 
towering to a height of 15,524 and 
17,000 feet respectively. Lermon- 
toff, the Russian poet, wrote some 
verses describing the scorn with 
which Mount Elbruz looks upon 
his vis-a-vis Kasbek when the latter 
has been conquered by the climber. 
‘Ah!’ dit-il, ‘quelle faute as-tu fait, mon 
frére, 

De te soumettre 4 l'homme, et d'accepter 
sa loi, 

Quand dans ta liberté tu pouvais, au con- 
traire, 

Voir loin de lui, comme moi? 

Il fera pdturer ses beeufs dans tes vallées, 

Tressaillir tes échos aux accents de son cor, 

Et dans tes profondeurs, par la foudre 
ébranlées, 

Il descendra chercher de I'or. 

Il batira ses tours sur ta plus haute cime, 

S’ouvrira dans tes rocs un chemin inconnu, 

Et foulera ton front, ot dans un vol sub- 
lime 

T/aigle seul était parvenu ! 

Prends garde: tout se peut dans le siécle 
ou nous sommes; 

Tu te trouveras pris un jour en t’éveillant ; 

J’ai déji vu venir tant de chevaux et 
dhommes 

Par la route de l’orient. 


The south wall of the Adgar 
mountains begins at Batoum in 
Lazistan, and running more or less 
parallel with the main chain joins 
it at Pona, the top of the Suram 
Pass, 3,500 feet above the sea-level. 
Thence it follows the right bank of 
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the Koura, forming part of the 
elevated plateau lying between that 
river and the Araxes. This strip 
of land west of Suram forms the 
province of Koutais, with its local 
government at the town of the 
same name. 

This province formerly belonged 
to Georgia, and comprised the 
principalities cf Mingrelia, Imeritia, 
and Gouria—the Georgian king- 
dom including besides Abkhasia 
on the west, and stretching south- 
wards as far as Trebizond. 

The people were converted to 
Christianity in the fourth century, 
and to protect themselves against 
the perpetual inroads of Persia 
became united to Russia without 
conquest A.D. 1678. Russian in. 
fluence, represented by an army 
corps of 170,000 men, has, however, 
done little towards changing the 
native manners and customs, their 
power being exerted despotically in 
the enforcement of obedience, but 
slow to introduce the benefits of 
science or Western civilisation. The 
military road and railway through 
Transcaucasia are almost the only 
public works executed by Russia, 
the land on each side remaining 
nearly in as wild and uncultivated 
a state as when the good Queen 
Tamara resisted the Persian inroads 
(A.D. 1184-1212). No drains have 
been cut, or branch roads made by 
which the produce might be taken to 
the market towns. In thelarger towns 
a few schools have been opened by 
Government, where Russian is 
taught with but slight success. The 
emancipation of the serfs has been 
of doubtful benefit as yet to the 
peasant, who, in acquiring freedom, 
lost the protection of his hereditary 
chief, and, having no money, cannot 
lease the land which he formerly 
cultivated in a kind of partnership 
with his lord. Thus it results that 
large tracts of country formerly 
producing corn, cattle, and wine in 
plenty, are now but barren wastes, 
telling of want and misery where 
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once prosperity reigned. The work 
of breaking up the old feudal cus- 
toms was eagerly pursued by the 
Russians, with the obvious view of 
substituting their own influence for 
that of the patriarchal chiefs. But 
it is easier to conquer a people than 
to change their traditional customs, 
and the Georgian Knaz (or prince) 
lives now much in the same way 
as of old; bestows hospitality in 
medieval style, and receives the 
homage of his tenants as his an- 
cestors did before him. 

The ‘tournament’ of the Middle 
Ages still survives here, and is con- 
ducted much in the same way as 
formerly in England in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. 
On one occasion we heard that one 
was to be held in a retired spot in 
the forest, not far from Koutais. 
We rode thither, and found a gay 
and animated scene. A large space 
was cleared for the lists, round 
which groups of spectators took 
their stand, in holiday attire, that 
of the women affording great variety 
of colour. The gown is often yellow 
or magenta coloured, while the bo- 
dice, buttoning close to the waist, 
but open above, may be black or 
blue; over this a jacket, matching 
the skirt, is worn, and a white 
veil, confined by a gilt crown, gives 
a picturesque though somewhat 
theatrical effect to the costume. 
Their demeanour is composed and 
somewhat reserved, though various 
little episodes may be observed in 
the course of the day, proving that 
the event of the combat is of more 
importance to these calm spectators 
than one would judge from their 
quiet manner. Many a glove or 
ribbon is bestowed by each fair 
damsel on her chosen cavalier, 
who pins the favour to his sheep- 
skin bonnet; and it is said that 
the single combats with which the 
tourney begins frequently decide the 
pretensions of rival claimants. 

The Georgians, mounted on well- 
trained horses, divide into two 
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bodies on opposite sides of the lists. 
Each horseman carries at his saddle- 
bow a store of light birch-wood 
lances about six feet long. A horn 
is sounded, and from either side a 
horseman advances towards the 
centre. Crossing lances they re- 
turn, but, just on reaching home, 
wheel round, and, spurring their 
steeds, make for each other at full 
gallop, hurling their lances as they 
pass. These missiles are sometimes 
dexterously caught by the oppo- 
nent as they whiz past, or else he 
avoids the blow by sheltering him- 
self behind his horse, dropping sud- 
denly down, and recovering himself 
with extraordinary agility, the 
well-trained animal performing his 
part to perfection. Again and again 
the manoeuvre is repeated, till either 
the stock of shafts is exhausted, or 
one of the combatants is wounded, 
when he at once acknowledges de- 
feat. The sports end with a 
general mélée, in which all take 
part, and much confusion prevails. 

The horses used in these tourna- 
ments come chiefly from the Tartar 
villages round Elizabetpol; they 
cost from 300 to 500 roubles each. 
Seldom bigger than an English 
pony, their form suggests both 
speed and strength. The pas is an 
amble, to which they are trained 
in much the same way as in Cali- 
fornia and South America. 

In this country, where riding 
is general, and only the poorest 
are ever seen to walk, a stranger 
is usually estimated by the quality 
of his mount and accoutrements. 
The Georgian will often stop a 
traveller, and enter into con- 
versation or the merits and de- 
merits of his steed, after which he 
turns his attention to the rider, and 
generally ends by inviting him to 
his house to rest. Hospitality is 
his distinguishing trait, and of the 
kind which, as Captain Burton re- 
marks in Sind Revisited, can only 
be found in out-of-the-way places. 
The country gentleman invites the 
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passing traveller as a matter of 
course, and treats him with open- 
handed courtesy, giving him of his 
best, and explaining to him any- 
thing which may excite his interest. 
Some of the landed proprietors 
keep a ‘jester’ as one of their re- 
tainers, whose office is to amuse his 
master by witty sayings and ex- 
temporised songs, generally con- 
taining some allusion to the company 
present. On one occasion we were 
much amused by one of the fra- 
ternity, attached to the household 
of Prince Mekalidze of Samtredia. 
His entrance into the room where 
we sat conversing with the Prince 
and his family was the signal for 
an outburst of laughter. He was 
dressed in a red suit of clothes, cut 
in native fashion. He joked with all 
in turn, and then began a song, evi- 
dently with allusions to those pre- 
sent; indeed, the verses interpreted 
to us described in complimentary 
phrase the engineering occupation 
and nationality of the visitors, min- 


gled with jokes provoking much 
langhter. The notes were wild and 


somewhat shrill. After the song a 
game of cards was proposed, in 
which the fate of each player was 
fonetold—the first card dealt de- 
scribing his occupation, the second 
the wife or husband, the last his 
residence. Much amusement was 
caused by some of the ‘situations’ 
resulting. Later in the evening, 
about £0 P.M., the supper com- 
menced, which feasting and ela- 
borate drinking of healths pro- 
longed to a late hour. 
Next day the Prince invited us to 
accompany him in one of his periodi- 
cal progresses through the estate. 
_A cavalcade of some twenty persons 
formed the cortége, and thus ac- 
companied he visited in turn each 
tenant, being received with great 
ceremony, the tenant coming to 
meet him, and leading his horse to 
the homestead, where his family 
~were assembled in gala dress. The 
‘Joving cup’ was produced, often a 
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curiously carved goblet set in silver. 
He was duly informed of any family 
event which might have taken place 
since his last visit—if a child had 
been born, the Prince was asked to 
name him, and after exchanging 
mutual good wishes, the party rode 
on to the next farm, the ‘ progress’ 
occupying in this case two days, 
these estates being of large extent. 
Much of feudal state distinguishes 
the relations between prince and 
peasant, and mutual good feeling is 
shown very strongly. One could 
imagine the ‘call to arms’ as 
heartily responded to as in the old 
feudal days in England and Scot- 
land. 

The houses are mostly built after 
one pattern, chiefly of wood in the 
Government of Koutais, where it is 
plentiful. Some of them are taste- 
fully decorated, and the grounds 
well laid out. The houses are 
generally of one storey, surrounded 
by a verandah, and with gabled 
roofs. A wide tackta, or divan, 
runs round the walls of the princi- 
pal room, serving both as couch 
and table. This is spread with 
mattresses, and covered with the 
rich carpets of Russia and Turkey. 
Swansdown cushions, brilliantly 
covered in silk, with gay tassels, 
make the divan comfortable either 
for the midday siesta or the night’s 
rest ; the walls are tapestried with 
cloth, on which are hung arms, 
both old and new, some of the 
kandjars being most worthy of 
notice, as well for their beautiful 
workmanship as their history. 
Many of those which we saw had 
been in our host’s family some 
three hundred years, and bore all 
the appearance of having seen hard 
service. Some of the firearms were 
highly ornamented in niello, with 
the scroll-work in silver and gold. 

Fond as the Georgian is of 
merry-making, he is equally atten- 
tive to his religious duties, and the 
pope or priest is here (as in Da- 
ghestan) the great man of the 
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village. Among the ‘ Black Clergy’ 
of the Greek Church marriage is 
not forbidden, and the pope fre- 
quently has a large family, who are 
supported by the liberality of the 
parishioners. Irrespective of his 
sacerdotal duties, the pope is the 
recognised public toast-master, and 
best story-teller of the neighbour- 


hood, and no banquet would be . 


considered successful without him 
as master of the revels. ‘No 
better man for a friend,’ says Ivan ; 
‘it was Pope Idze who told me of 
Lela my wife, and her fortune, and 
who made it all right with her 
father.’ Pope Idze’s great red face 
flushes with pride as he descants 
on the good looks of his country- 
women, the richness of the country 
soil, and its bountiful yield of corn 
and wine. He explains why the 
Georgians mix so little with their 
Russian conquerors. He says 
these latter have no sympathy with 
the simple native ways and cus- 
toms, and when brought into con- 


tact their overbearing demeanour 
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prevents any feeling of good-fellow- 
ship. 

Russia condemns these ancient 
institutions, and has undertaken 
to reform them. Promising to 
wipe away the remnants of an 
effete Eastern civilisation and place 
in their stead the much-vaunted 
Slav institutions of the North, she 
does not attach much importance 
to the difficulties of her task. The 
diversity of races, customs, and 
languages renders any unity of 
action dangerous to her rule, and she 
thinks it impossible. It would be 
chimerical, Russia argues, to con- 
cetve the states of Transcaucasia 
united and enjoying political auto- 
nomy. These scattered tribes must, 
it is held, seek shelter under the 
protecting wing of a great Power— 
one of the two great Powers whose 
territories press on their home- 
steads, Russia or Turkey. This 
may be so; and the present War 
must in any case have momentous 
effects in Transcaucasia as well as 
elsewhere. 
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By Parricius Waker, Esq. 


IN THANET. 


HE delight and stimulus of 
foreign travel are undeniable : 

yet I like best the pictures of places 
and things which I know, and the 
account of a journey that takes me 
over familiar ground. The in- 
exhaustible interest of nature and 
humanity manifests itself when the 
familiar is set in a new light—not 
a stage-effect but the light of a new 
observer’s mind; he may some- 
times give us curious hints of 
truth, perchance help to educate our 
own insight. Superficial strange- 


ness sets children and clowns a- 
wondering ; but I am oftener vexed 
than pleased to have my attention 
so disproportionately intruded on 
by a mere difference in headgear, 


or of people saying ‘oui’ or ‘ja’ 
instead of ‘yes.’ As to Orientals, 
Red-Skins, South Sea Islanders, &c., 
what are they to me but lay-figures 
dressed up and set moving ? To get 
at themselves is hopeless. Even 
their native scenery 1 cannot make 
friends with. Great rivers, vast 
plains, huge mountain - regions 
(belching fire at points), tropical 
forests, are no doubt the epic poems 
of landscape and the glory of earth: 
I should like to see the Wonders 
of the World, note briefly my 
impressions thereof, and come home 
again to ramble and muse among 
woods and rocks and beach pebbles. 
It is a good thing to know one’s 
country, and think about it (my 
country is the United Kingdom) ; 
so I shall not be deterred from 
writing the name of Margate, and 
praising it too, although it has so 
long been the custom to speak of 
that seaside town in a tone of 
good-humoured derision. Murray 
declares it to be ‘without doubt the 


least aristocratic of “all Abigails in 
cast gowns,”’ which is Horace 
Walpole’s phrase for watering places 
that mimic the capital. In that 
extremely miscellaneous collection 
called Poems of Places edited by 
Mr. Longfellow (which is like a 
child’s museum—an amber neck- 
lace, a chandelier-drop, a fir-cone, an 
eagle’s feather, an empty pin-box, 
and so forth) Margate is represented 
by Ingoldsby’s Vulgar Little Boy. I 
doubt if any romantic adventure or 
love scene in all Mudie’s Library 
has happened there ; unless indeed 
that exploit, recorded by Charles 
Dickens, of the celebrated pirate, 
Captain Boldheart, aged ten. ‘ Bold- 
heart now took his mother down 
into the great cabin, and asked after 
the young lady with whom, it was 
well known to the world, he was in 
love. His mother replied that the 
object of his affections was then at 
Margate, for the benefit of sea-bath- 
ing (it was the month of Septem- 
ber), but that she feared the young 
lady’s friends were still opposed to 
the union. Boldheart at once re- 
solved, if necessary, to bombard 
the town.’ He managed otherwise, 
however, and with a gallant boat's 
crew surprised the bathing machines 
and cut out his Adored, aged seven. 

One day in the summer of last 
year, London suddenly became an 
oven, a furnace; no moving, no 
breathing, no thinking ; till, with an 
effort of despair after a night of tor- 
ture, I thought—of Margate. Fresh 
and cool everybody had described it, 
open to the north wind ; and it was 
not far away. Cockney, prosaic, 
vulgar in the direst degree, of course; 
but fresh and cool. I took the train 
and slept that night in Margate. 
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Fresh air I found ; and alsc two of 
the most romantic particulars I 
have met in any English place: 
first, a dining-room where they 
were catching fish for dinner out 
of the window; second, a man 
whose profession it seemed to be to 
recite from memory classical Eng- 
lish poetry in the open air. He 
was giving To be or not to be, as I 
passed along the sea-terrace by 
star-light, and followed it with 
Alewander’s Feast: a short broad- 
chested man of middle age, with 
intelligent light gray eyes, he 
threw back one leg, raised his head 
and spoke out his ‘piece’ with 
good voice, just emphasis and 
moderate gestures. In giving him 
ny tribute I ventured toadd a com- 
pliment for his delivery of verse, 
wherein most actors go upon 
false principles, holding themselves 
at liberty to make effects of 
various kinds in neglect of, and 
often in defiance of, the metre; the 
true doctrine being that any delivery 
of a metrical passage is wrong in 
which its metrical quality is lost. 
To combine the metrical (which is 
sine qué non) with the other effects 
desirable is just the triumph of the 
elocutionist. Actors usually argue 
that histrionic delivery is under dif- 
ferent conditions from recitation; 
but if what they are speaking has 
any business at all to be in metre 
itis their business to make the most 
of it as metre and not otherwise; and 
itis better to err on the side of over- 
distinctness than to permit the least 
confusion. The metrical forms of 
Shakespeare ought to be studied 
and delivered with as much care as 
those of any musical composer. But 
the ambition of most actors in this 
matter seems to be to prevent their 
audience, as far as possible, from 
perceiving where any line begins or 
ends ; which is just the same as a 
musical executant’s losing hold of 
time in the dread of marking it with 
vulgar emphasis. 

I did not say all this to my 
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elocutionary friend; but, in reply to 
the little compliment, he drew him- 
self up and exclaimed in a tone of 
dignity, ‘For God’s sake, sir, don’t 
compare me to the actors!’ So I 
went my way, pleased (as I always 
am) to find a man well satisfied with 
himself. Afterwards I came upon 
him nowandagain by daylight, read- 
ing to the public out of a book of 
selections; hedid not choose his sub- 
jects well, but it was evident that an 
al fresco Public Reciter could get a 
hearing and might wander from 
town to town in summer pleasantly 
enough, and bringing pleasure to 
others. The story-teller is welcome 
everywhere. He would have a 
wide choice of tales and poems, old 
and new; and thus carried upon 
the tones of a living voice, many 
a thought and fancy would sow 
themselves in people’s memories ; 
Childhood and Age would listen at 
the street corner, and the dullest 
brain be sometimes pierced with a 
shaft of Apollo. I should like to 
try it myself, if I had the gifts. No 
small body of men, women, and 
children get their living in England 
by striving to amuse that myste- 
rious entity the Public, and it is 
rather surprising how little inven- 
tive they are in their methods. I 
only recollect one example of literary 
reading in the open air in London: 
when ‘the Caudle Lectures’ were 
coming out in Punch, a man used 
to read aloud the new number in 
Argyle Place, Regent Street, and 
similar creeks offthe great thorough- 
fares, rewarded by a good many 
stray pence. 

The romance of that first evening 
in Margate, with its window-fishing, 
sea-sunset, summer-starlight, and 
wandering reciter of poetry, was 
dispelled like a dream next morning 
by an uproar of discordant noises. 
This popular watering-place has a 
superabundant share of street-per- 
formers of the too ordinary kind, 
nigger-minstrels, jugglers, organ- 
grinders, Punch and Judys, comic 
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singers, all the monotonous varia- 
tions of noisy vulgarity. The bang- 
ing, clattering, yelling and squeak- 
ing, begin about eight in the morn- 
ing, and go on till after the shades 
of evening have closed. An extreme 
and unreasonable form of liberty, 
surely, this liberty to adopt as 
your trade (being of an _ idle 
and vagrant turn) the making 
as much noise as possible, inter- 
rupting the lawful avocations of 
countless involuntary auditors, and 
causing them great discomfort, dis- 
tress and injury. By the Consoli- 
dated Criminal Code which we are 
promised I trust that undue noise 
will be held to constitute an assault. 
One has no more right to beat my 
tympanum than to box my auricula. 

In short I was banged and 
squeaked out of my lodging, which 
had a fine sea-view westward, 
and unwillingly resolved on Lon- 
don again; but strolling sadly 
along the eastern terraces of Mar- 
gate, which are called Cliftonville, 
in a window 


I saw ‘ Apartments’ 
there, went in, took them, and lived 
happy (as the world goes) ever 


after. It was very fresh, bright and 
breezy ; the great blue sea-floor, or 
green with broad purple shadows, 
stretched away right and left be- 
yond our grassy law n, and over the 
horizon to Skagerrack whence the 
north wind comes, turning up on 
its way innumerable foam-crests. 
Reckoning eastward, our house was 
five doors from Holland: travelling 
in that direction along the line 
of latitude, you would pass three 
houses in a row with ours, a coast- 
guard station in its tamarisk hedge ; 
and then, after two pleasant miles 
by unfenced pathways through the 
famous corn-fields of Thanet, find 
yourself on Foreness, the eastern- 
most point of the Island of Great 
Britain, and look down from your 
swarded platform of chalk cliff on 
brown sea-weed and the German 
Ocean; taking wings across which 
you alight in Walcheren,—a place, 
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by-the-bye, in which no one with 
wings would be likely to stay. 

Mr. Ruskin, like other people, is 
hard upon Margate : ‘If we enumer- 
ate the English ports one by one, 
from Berwick to Whitehaven round 
the island, there will hardly be found 
another so utterly devoid of all 
picturesque or romantic interest as 
Margate,’ and he is much surprised 
that Turner was so fond of paint- 
ing it; ‘he repeated Ramsgate, Deal, 
Dover, and Margate, I know not 
how often.” (Harbours of England, 
p- 39-) To a simple mind the 
accessibiity is reason enough; 
and when ‘ Turnerian topography’ 
is allowed for, and the fact that sea 
and sky are very commonly the 
chief features in our painter’s work, 
there seems nothing to be surprised 
at. In fact this ‘Margate’ (in the 
Harbours of England) is a study of 
rough waves and stormy clouds, 
helped out by a gleam of chalk-cliff. 
But the real Margate is not so 
‘devoid’ as Mr. Ruskin declares, 
and there is more to be seen there 
than terraces and bathing-boxes,— 
which last, by-the-bye, have an his- 
torical connection with the town, 
for in Margate, about the year 1799, 
bathing-boxes made their first ap- 
pearance on any shore. 

A ‘ gate’ is, properly, not an ob- 
staclein a passage, butthe passage it- 
self, the going-place. ‘Gait,’ manner 
of going, is amodification ofthe same 
word; the Scotch word (variously 
spelt) means way, road—‘I gaed a 
waefu’ gate yestreen ;’ ‘Gang your 
ain gate.’ The ‘ghauts’ which 
allow you to come down to the 
edge of a Hindoo river are doubt- 
less the same things, in fact and 
in etymology, as the ‘gates’ in the 
Kentish chalk-cliff, and such places 
must always have been notable 
points in topography. Mergate (the 
old form) one would say at first 
sight must certainly mean ‘Sea- 
Gate ;’ but a small river or brook 
is sometimes called ‘ Mere,’ and 
there used to be one running to the 
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sea, perhaps in a network of little 
channels, through the shallow val- 
ley which is still called The Brooks, 
near the South-Eastern Railway 
Station. This rivulet has disap- 
peared, sucked-up probably by the 
town water-works. But Mergate, 
or Margate, was formerly but the 
name of the harbour or roadstead ; 
the village was St. John, so marked 
on the map of Kent in Holland’s 
Camden (Britannia, 2nd edition, 
1637); a village with one foot on 
sea and one on land, possessing a 
fine large church, even then of a 
venerable antiquity, the sepulchral 
brasses inlaying its floor already 
worn by the feet of many successive 
generations of mortals. Camden 
sounds ‘the singular praise of the 
inhabitants of Tenet [Thanet], those 
especially that dwell by the roads 
or harbours of Margate, Ramsgate, 
and Brodstear. For, they are pass- 
ing industrious, and as if they were 
Amphibii, that is, both land creatures 
and. sea creatures, get their living 
both by sea and land, as one would 
say with both these elements: they 
be Fisher-men and Plough-men: as 
well Husbandmen as Mariners : and 
they that hold the ploughtaile in 
earing the ground, the same hold 
the helme in steering the ship.’ 
(Holland’s Camden.) furthermore 
in shipwrecks (he tells us) ‘these 
men are wont to bestir themselves 
lustily in recovering both ships, 
men, and merchandize endanger- 
ed :’—lodging-houses and bathing- 
machines being yet undiscovered, 
nor so many of the inhabitants 
of Thanet devoted to supply- 
ing visitors with shrimps, saddle- 
donkeys, pleasure-boats, and a 
thousand other luxuries. It was 
when George the Third was a hand- 
some young king that the English 
people began to suspect sea-air and 
sea-bathing to be salubrious, and 
that it might not be a bad thing 
for Londoners to repair to the coast 
in summer-time. The fashion rose 
and flowed like the tide itself, and 
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has never since receded. Margate 
Bay, with its fine sands, so acces- 
sible from London, was the favourite 
resort, and sprang into fame and 
importance. Cecil Square, with the 
large Assembly Rooms resting on 
pillars, and several trim streets 
round it, were then built, and 
still retain a pleasant last-century 
flavour. The name Margate 
gradually superseded ‘St. John,’ 
but had not done so entirely in the 
year 1800. (See Hasted’s History 
of Kent.) 

Many visitors, I suspect, never 
so much as see that ancient church 
of St. John the Baptist, large, low, 
three-aisled, with square tower and 
pointed belfry. Parts of it may 
possibly be eight centuries old. The 
fontis carved withthe rival Roses. A 
brass dated 1443 begs your prayer 
for the soul of John Daundelyon, 
Knight; and one of the original 
five bells (there are now eight), the 
tenor, is named ‘ Daundeleon’ after 
its donor, perhaps the same John, 
and inscribed, ‘ Dawndeleon . L.H.S. 
Trinitati . sacra . sit . hee . campana . 
beata.’ 

The usual dismal postscript must 
follow: ‘In 1845, the venerable 
fabric was restored and beautified 
at an expense of 1,166/. raised by 
voluntary subscription, when a new 
altar-piece [P] was added, also a 
new entrance at the west end; the 
middle aisle was repaired, and the 
east and west windows restored.’ 
(Keble’s Guide.) The only comfort 
is in the smallness of the sum ; but 
there was, to all appearance, as 
much scraping away of venerable- 
ness as could well be afforded for the 
money. As to ‘voluntary subscrip- 
tion,’ the phrase is convenient, but 
we all know that subscriptions 
are in most such cases no more 
voluntary than an affair with your 
dentist. Nay, much less voluntary. 
You go, for good reasons, to the 
dentist ; the vicar, for none, comes 
to you. 

The words on a tombstone in the 
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churchyard caught my attention, 
from the mixture of particularity 
and vagueness: ‘James Brown, 
Professor of Music, aged 38, and 
Susannah his wife, aged 46, who 
were accidentally drowned in Green 
Sole Pond by the Roadside leading 
to Sandwich, 6 Nov. 1841.’ One 
wants to know more. How interest- 
ing would tombstones be if each car- 
ried a brief biography, the briefest 
possible in most cases, but always 
with some help or hint towards dis- 
crimination of one character and 
career from another. A tombstone 
is usually the crowning platitude of 
a dull human history; butthecustom 
of giving a fact or two would now 
and again preserve something 
curious, and make the stone worth 
its room. I am told that in 
Utopia (Sir Thomas forgot to 
mention this) no tombstone is 
allowed to be set without license, 
and inscription of certain duly au- 
thenticated particulars of the de- 
ceased, fitly expressed, the grave- 
yard being regarded as a solemn 
public registry ; and many or most 
names are only permitted place on 
large wall tablets, with date and 
place of birth and of death, and 
two or three other memoranda, 
There are still some pleasant old 
corners near the churchyard, and 
the narrow High Street, character- 
istic of our old sea towns, runs down 
half a mile to the harbour, and 
shows you of an evening a piece of 
sunset sky with masts upon it. 
Cecil Square, already spoken of, 
and the neighbouring streets, up and 
down hill, are neither dull nor un- 
cheerful. A certain narrow passage 
from the High Street lets you out 
suddenly to the sea-prospect and sea- 
breeze with an agreeable surprise. 
The harbour itself at high tide, one 
arm of stone protecting plenty of 
boats and a few coasters, is a plea- 
sant sight; and the jetty beyond, 
toll free, is ruder and simpler, salter 
and breezier, than the theatrical 
sea platforms (‘ with real water’) of 
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Brighton and Hastings. The cliffs 
stretch away right and left, facing 
the sea-line, sea wind blows across, 
white waves course under; and Mar. 
gate’s is a real jetty, with the London 
steamers coming and going. The 
chief artificial amusement provided 
is a galvanic battery, by which 
lookers-on are the most amused. 
Margate has also a skating rink, 
which unluckily has spoiled one of 
the natural hollows in the cliff; a 
good-sized theatre wherein London 
stars shine in succession; and a 
‘Hall by the Sea,’ which suggests 
Sea-Kings and Mermaids, but is 
really a music hall much like others, 
save that it has a small, but not 
choice, collection of beasts and 
birds in the back garden, approach- 
ed through a sham Gothic Ruined 
Arch (fortunately ‘ unique’), and 
in front several plaster statues— 
including Neptune with his tri. 
dent, seated in a tank, to symbolise, 
so a punster has affirmed, Spears 
and Pond (the spelling matters not), 
those enterprising managers of the 
hall. 

If you go to the sea-side partly 
to be in the Fashionable Visitors 
List, and to meet others whose 
names are also therein, you will per- 
haps not choose Margate; but if you 
want fresh air, salt water, and a 
good stretch of sand, 1 do not know 
where you can do so well withina 
hundred miles of town. The sands, 
though not to be compared with 
the West of Ireland, are firm and 
spacious; and if a Bartlemy Fair 
occupies them in front of the old 
Mere-gate, you may find plenty of 
quietude to the eastward, all along 
to North Foreland. 

The country inland, in that di- 
rection, if one cannot call it pic- 
turesque everywhere, I found to have 
charms. The wheat, very tall-grown 
and of the richest gold colour, 
waved over the landscape for miles, 
in some places flowing away to the 
horizon. Thanet is renowned for 
wheat, and by the absence of fences 
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sense of joyous and opulent freedom 
is conferred on eye and mind. The 
fields are merely divided from each 
other by a strip of grass or by the 
pathway, and in summer time you 
walk along narrow lanes of tall 
wheat from farm to farm, the even- 
ing sun not seldom painting earth, 
sea, and sky in such gold and azure 
as Italy or Algeria could scarce 
outrival. 

To the south-westward are more 
wheat-fields, with island groves 
here and there in the golden sea of 
plenty ; and one footpath takes you 
through the village of Garlinge to 
a green field with old trees, a large 
farm-stead with barns and ricks, 
and presently, to your surprise, to 
a noble Castle-Gateway, piercing a 
square tower, and flanked with frag- 
ments of ancient masonry, alter- 
nate flint and brick; a Lion’s Head 
open-jawed being carved inaconspi- 
cuous place. A large walnut-tree 
stands outside,facing the portal. This 
is what remains of the fortified old 
mansion of the Dent de Lyon family, 
great folk here under the First 
Edward. The last male thereof, 
John (of the bell?) died more than 
four centuries ago, and this gate we 
look upon was built before his time. 
Many a knight has ridden under its 
arch, many a fair lady. This even- 
ing the cows of Dandelion Farm 
are passing through it for milking. 
Beyond Dandelion (quaint old name 
and place) a long path through the 
wheat brings you to a circular 
grove, whence you can bend to the 
right for Westgate-on-Sea. 

Westgate is an old name anda 
new place ; uncomfortably new ; de- 
tached and semi-detached sea villas 
dropt about the cliff edge, a row of 
pretentious shops ending in a 
slough, wide raw roads new-stoned 
and solitary, new walls, new 
mounds in the soil everywhere; a 
dismal young pleasure-town at 
present in its hobbledehoy stage. 
But the little bay has a strand 
and bit of esplanade, and here 
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stands a neat-looking Hotel, with 
lawn-tent and croquet-ground, and 
a few people are discovered on 
chairs reading railway novels, and 
a few children digging on the 
shore—to whom enter a coast- 
guardsman. This Westgate, how- 
ever, has the comfort of reckon- 
ing itself a fashionable place, while 
its poor old mother Margate is con- 
fessedly vulgar ; and I believe the 
air and bathing are good. 

Burton speaketh not of the sea- 
side melancholy ; yet such a thing 
there is, and it might doubtless be 
enjoyed at Westgate. But to those 
in search of it I would more con- 
fidently recommend Herne Bay, 
some twelve miles westward. (It is 
over the border of Thanet ; but let us 
just run across to it and back again.) 
It faintly reminds one of Washing- 
ton, the city of ‘magnificent dis- 
tances,’ being a village scattered 
thinly up to make a show over the 
ground-plan of alarge town; nordoes 
it succeed in making a show, except 
in the matter of a clock-tower, ‘ the 
gift of Mrs. Ann Thwaites, widow 
of a London grocer,’ which seems 
to suggest an exaggerated estimate 
of the value of time at Herne Bay. 
There isa Pier, to sit awhile at whose 
gate would be good training for the 
post of lighthouse-keeper. There 
are a couple of hotels, there are 
lodging-houses and shops, there are 
several inhabitants and probably a 
few visitors now and again. It is 
not even very easy to get away ; the 
station being about a mile of flatroad 
from the sea, just the distance one 
grudges either to drive or to walk, 
through level fields which have 
some willows and a sluggish reedy 
rivulet. 

One or two of these fields bore a 
crop which puzzled me, the corn-like 


stalk carrying a yellow head, small 


egg shaped, filled with brown-yel- 
low seeds. It was canary-grass, I 
found, Phalaris canariensis, a native 
of the Canary Isles, and grown here 
and ina few other places in Kent 
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for the food of those little yellow 
song-birds which cannot bear our 
outdoor climate but are the pets of 
countless English homes; and one 
is not hurt to seea canary in a cage, 
for he was born there and could not 
livein freedom. The group of Span- 
ish islands, by the way, is called 
after one of the number, Canaria, 
a name, Pliny tells us in his Natural 
History (quoting Juba, Prince of 
Mauretania), derived from its breed 
of great dogs. Prince Juba himself 
had two of these dogs, 

To do Herne Bay justice, how- 
ever, it ends pleasantly to the east- 
ward, letting you out on an open 
breezy green slope above the sea, 
sward upon sand; and if you walk 
on following the gentle curve of the 
shore, you will reach after three 
miles those oddly double towers and 
spires, called by the odd name of ‘the 
Reculvers.’ Towers and name are 
monuments of modern barbarismand 
its disfiguration of a site of vener- 


able antiquity and high historic 


interest. Regulbium, the great 
Roman fortress, with nine seaports 
under its protection, has left here 
some shattered fragments of its 
flint and pebble walls, overrun with 
ivy, elder-bush and bramble. Ethel- 
bert, our first Christian king, giving 
up his palace at Canterbury to 
Augustine, built one here for him- 
self, Raculf Ceaster, out of the old 
Roman masonry. Egbert gave it to 
priest Bassa, who built a monastery 
or minster, and the name became 
Raculf-minster. Eadred gave the 
monastery to Canterbury Cathedral, 
and the charter, dated 949, may be 
seen in the Cathedral library. 
Camden describes ‘ that Minster’ 
as remaining in his day (at all 
events there was an old minster) 
—‘ the steeples whereof shooting up 
their lofty spires stand the mariners 
in good stead.’ Up to the begin- 
ning of the present century (a 
murderouscentury for ancient build- 
ings!) an ancient church still lifted 
its two pinnacles from the broken 
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inclosure of the Roman walls. 
Hasted describes it (History of 
Kent, vol. ix., Canterbury, 1800), 
and gives an engraving of it. It 
was a large building of three aisles 
and a chancel, having two similar 
spires at the west end, and in one 
of these four bells. Though much 
altered and repaired, it ‘seems (he 
says) to be in some measure the 
same building which was used as 
the abbey church.’ ‘ At a distance 
it is a striking object, especially for 
the two spires. The style of build- 
ing is various and of different ages; 
the middle aisle and chancel being 
the most ancient. The west door 
is a pointed arch, of Caen stone, 
with Saxon ornaments, much de- 
cayed. The arch of the north door 
is circular. The quoins are of 
squared stones, the rest of the walls 
irregular stones mixed with Roman 
bricks. . . . There is a handsome 
flight of steps to the chancel from 
the aisle, and another at the ap. 
proach to the altar. The chancel 
is separated from the church by 
three small circular arches, sup- 
ported by two lofty round pillars, 
with plain capitals of a singular 
form. At the extremity of the 
east end is a handsome triplet of 
lancet windows, and four single 
ones of the same form on the north 
and south sides. At the west end 
of the body, over the door, is a 
triforium.’ Further we are told of 
various monuments and brasses. 
In the year 1809 this venerable 
and interesting church was pulled 
down and razed to the ground, 
towers and all! But the seamark 
was found indispensable, and the 
Lighthouse Board built the present 
two nondescript towers, spires as 
venerable as a lamp-post or a letter- 
box. It is doubtless because there 
are two towers that the name has 
slipt into its queer plural form. 
I suspect the reason of this bar- 
barous piece of destruction is indi- 
cated in the following words, also 
quoted from Hasted: ‘ Notwith- 
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standing the institution of the se- 
arate vicarages of Reculver, Herne, 
and St. Nicholas . . . it seems the 
parishioners of the two latter con- 
tinued as liable and subject, as be- 
fore, to the repair of the mother 
church of Reculver, as the peculiar 
and proper inhabitants thereof’ 
(ix. 124). Pity that Canterbury 
Cathedral could not have contrived 
some way of saving her daughter. 
Coming back to Herne Bay sta- 
tion, we see, southwards, a pleasant 
woodland region of hill and dale run- 
ning off towards the archiepiscopal 
City, twelve miles distant (you can 
travel by coach), and peeping out 
of one of the nearer groves, the 
church tower of the old village of 
Herne (some say called from those 
birds), and a few cottage roofs, 
peacefully regardless of that upstart 
and out-at-elbows brother by the 
sea. {Church-towers are already 
almost the only old things we have 
left. The ‘ Restorers’ have often 
let them alone, and this, at least, is 
something to be thankful for. I 
like a tower much better than a 
spire, and a spire best (pace the 
Pride of Salisbury) when nearest 
to its original form, a roof to 
the tower it rests on. That old 
gray tower of St. Peter’s, three 
miles east of Margate, rising above 
its trees, spreads a grave dignity 
and solemn cheer over the land- 
scape, many pathways through the 
corn converging to it. Itis one of 
the most unaccountable things—a 
whole people showing through gene- 
rations a strong feeling for beauty, 
building everything beautifully, 
small or big; and at another time 
the same people, unaltered on the 
whole in national character, not 
able to build anything beautifully, 
‘ or even to care for the beauty of 
things handed down to them. Much 
of the banality of Margate’s aspect 
from a distance is chargeable upon 
the conspicuous tower of Trinity 
Church, set on nearly the highest 
ground and rising 135 feet above it. 
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Its ill proportions (in these reside 
the virtue or vice of a tower—and 
what a mysterious thing proportion 
is!) make it an intrusive and inevit- 
able eyesore. A well-proportioned 
tower on that hill would have been 
a blessing to sight and memory, 
and helped me to take a more tender 
farewell of the town it presides over. 
In spite of its ugly tower, however, 
I will maintain Margate—the Clif- 
tonville quarter—to be a pleasant 
and wholesome seaside place. 

But ere we leave let us glance at 
a little reminder of the Margate of 
our grandfathers in the shape of 
the sign-board of an inn facing 
the harbour. The ‘Hoy’ is the 
name of this inn; and a hoy, which 
is a large sailing-boat or small sloop 
(derived by Johnson from ‘hou, 
old French’) was a much-used 
conveyance between London and 
Margate in the days before steam. 
It was far-gone in October, in the 
year 1790, that a certain Margate 
Hoy made a trip down the Thames 
of which some record happens to 
be preserved. We are told of its 
‘rough accommodations’ (though 
the voyage sometimes lasted two 
days and nights), its ‘weather- 
beaten, sunburnt captain,’ its ‘honest 
yet slender crew,’ and that ‘comfort- 
able ambassador between sea and 
land’ with sailor-trousers and the 
white cap and whiter apron of a 
cook of Eastcheap. It was blowing 
weather, o’erwashing billows drove 
the passengers below deck into the 
not very sayoury nor very inviting 
little cabin, where they were com- 
forted ‘ with ecards, and cordials.’ 
One of the passengers, a dark hand- 
some young man, was notable for 
his volubility of assertion, a ‘hearty 
thoroughpaced liar’ who according 
to his own account had travelled 
the world, and assured them 
phcenixes were common enough 
in Upper Egypt, with many 
other ‘wild fablings’ which could 
not have received a moment’s 
credence if told on shore. There 
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was a lad, ‘apparently very poor, 
very infirm, and very patient,’ 
whose eye was ever on the sea with 
a smile. He had laid in only a 
solitary biscuit for provision, and 
was going to the Infirmary for Sea- 
bathing at Margate. He expressed 
great hopes of a cure, and when 
asked whether he had any friends 
where he was going, he replied 
“he had no friends.’’’ I should 
not wonder if this friendless lad 
(who has long ago been cured of 
his scrofula) tasted that day a share 
of the ‘cold meat and salads’ 
which formed the private stores of 
a little City clerk, only fifteen 
and small of his age (the other 
day he was a Blue-coat Boy), 
who, and his sister, a pale ex- 
tremely quiet young woman some 
ten years older than he, were also 
among the passengers in the Hoy 
that day. Their names were Mary 
and Charles Lamb, and he had got 
a short holiday from the South Sea 
House, where he drudged at that 
time. They were ‘happy for a 
brief week at Margate,’ their ‘ first 
sea-side experiment ;’ and the re- 
collection of this week, when 
Charles was a middle-aged clerk in 
the East India House, and Mary an 
old maid, with recurring attacks of 
mental disease, induced them some- 
times to try another holiday at the 
sea-side, not with the like success. 
‘We have been dull at Worthing 
one summer, duller at Brighton 
another, dullest at Eastbourne a 
third, and we are at this moment 
doing dreary penance at Hastings!’ 
Lamb confesses himself, in the same 
essay, no lover of the salt foam—it 
‘ nourishes a spleen,’ and exclaims, 
‘I am sure that no town-bred or 
inland-born subjects can feel their 
true and natural nourishment at 
these sea-places. I am_ glad, 
thongh, that the kind brother and 
sister had their brief happy week 
at Margate, and when I see the 
sign-board of The Hoy this pleasure 
of memory revives. 
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One of the things that weighs a 
good deal with me in choosing a 
town to stay at is the convenience 
or inconvenience of the railway 
station. Stations differ wonder. 
fully. Eastbourne has one of the 
best arranged ; Lewes, not far away, 
one of the mostodious. The South. 
Eastern station at Margate is plea. 
sant. It stands close to the main 
thoroughfare; you go straight to the 
booking-place, then straight to the 
platform with its bookstall and 
benches, and in due time through 
a barrier to your train, all under 
roof. If you go there to meet 
friends, you from outside the bar. 
rier see the train come in and your 
friends approach. There are two 
doors for entrance,two others for exit. 
All is simple and easy. But the 
Chatham and Dover station is one 
of those that try the temper. First, 
there is the extra stretch of dusty 
or muddy road, which you gradge 
so much when driving in a hurry 
or plodding withabag. The singl 
door is blockaded with vehicle: 
trucks, luggage, ingoers and out- 
goers; you pass into a large room, 
but not large enough to avoid being 
stuffy and ill smelling, and some- 
times stifling. Here you must wait 
till you have got your ticket, and 
when you squeeze through another 
crowded doorway you must leave 
your friends behind, if any have 
come to see you off. From the hot 
waiting-room you are suddenly shot 
out, perhaps in wind and rain, onan 
open platform, and too often have 
to linger there much longer than the 
time tables led you to expect. But 
this is not all; if you are travelling 
Londonwards, you must go down a 
flight of steps, along an underground 
passage, and up another flight of 
steps to your windy waiting-place. 
The aggregate cost of the rail- 
way stations of this kingdom, and 
the atrocious inconvenience of s0 
many of them, are facts that, taken 
together, reflect disgrace on railway 
engineers as a body. The variation 
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of platform level, in reference to the 
average height of the carriage floors, 
is one piece of careless stupidity 
which very literally deserves this 
adjective ‘atrocious,’ for many 
deaths and mutilations are due to it. 

I know it is easier in some re- 
spects to plan a terminus than a 
‘through’ station ; and Eastbourne 
is a terminus, and so is the South- 
Eastern at Margate. But the two 
stations at Ramsgate are — what 
shall I say ?—termini, and both dis- 
agreeable. (A wild attempt, you 
may remember, was made to es- 
tablish ‘omnibi;’ one pedantic 
cab-proprietor announced his ‘om- 
nibii:’ at last that wonderful 
contraction *bus, plural "busses, 
evolved itself. But with Terminus, 
this Latin nominative walking 
straight into English without cere- 
mony, what are we to do in the 
plural P ‘terminuses’ makes the 
flesh creep. And then we have 
to deal with Octopus and Syllabus 
nd Incubus, all horrible monsters. 
‘he fewer words of this kind 
the better, and one trusts that 
Symposium is not likely to come 
into fashion, like Sanatorium and 
Aquarium ; but I don’t think we 
need fear ‘Symposium.’ It is de- 
rived, modernly, from avy, ‘se- 
parate,’ and wéc.yv, ‘ essay-writing 
on a given theme,’ and fortunately, 
neither the expression nor the 
practice seems likely to take root. It 
may be exhilarating to receive from 
an editorial Symposiarch the chal- 
lenge to a solitary bout with one’s 
own ink-bottle, and have the op- 
portunity of explaining on paper 
how much, or how little, we know 
about many things; but i’ faith! 
the old plan was jollier. All this, 
however, is parenthetic.) Hastings, 
to return, has a terminus, and so has 
Brighton, both wretchedly uncom- 
fortable and inconvenient. 

Cui bono, all this talk of railway 
stations? First, you must give 
me some license, an’t please 
you, being a rambler, to ramble. 
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Next, I would thus insinuate 
one argument, out of many, 


for my opinion, or say conviction, 
that placing the chief part of the 
interior traffic of the kingdom, and 
almost the whole of the passenger 
traffic, in the hands of private trad- 
ing companies was a mistake ; and 
that allowing it to remain there is 
a mistake. Railway-stations, in- 
stead of presenting countless va- 
rieties—usually of discomfort— 
ought to be built as regards their 
principal parts on one well-con- 
sidered plan: allowance to be made, 
as far as necessary, and no farther, 
for local circumstances. The doors, 
ticket-offices, waiting-rooms, &c., 
should always be in the same 
relative positions. The platforms 
ought to be of uniform height above 
the rails, that is about the height of 
the floor of the carriages (loaded) 
in general use on the line. This, 
with a continuous footboard, would 
save many lives. As to the wine 
and gin shops on the platforms, I 
would also make a uniform arrange- 
ment; namely that they should all 
pack-up and disappear as speedily 
as possible; their existence there 
(as also in the pits of our theatres) 
being useless, noxious, and scan- 
dalous. 

You can walk from Margate to 
Broadstairs pleasantly by the cliff 
edge, turning the angle at Foreness, 
coasting the pretty creek and strand 
of Kingsgate, winding up to the 
North Foreland lighthouse on its 
grassy head! nd, and thence sloping 
down to the old-new, half-built, 
half-pulled-down, straggling, un- 
comfortable looking town of Broad- 
stairs. Thispath brings youin atthe 
most interesting point, where the 
coastguard station overlooks the sea 
from its platform, and beside it 
rises one tall bay-windowed house, 
perhaps as old as the century, 
standing, half in the public lane, 
half in a close-grown wind-blown 
shrubbery. A thrice-famous no- 
velist was the tenant of this house 
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for several years, finding a breezy 
refuge there from the great city. 
The keen-eyed, swift-walking figure 
of Charles Dickens (alas, but a 
Shade!) met me in Broadstairs at 
every turn. 

According to Fuller’s plan with 
his ‘ Worthies,’ Dickens would pro- 
bably have been placed among the 
men of Kent (notwithstanding the 
accidentof his birth at Portsmouth), 
with the mark §.N. for ‘Second 
Nativity.’ His pleasantest childish 
recollections, and his mature pre- 
ference, belonged to Kent of all the 
counties in England. He is not in 
general so fond as might have been 
expected of closely localising his 
country scenes, but he always en- 
joys bringing us into Kent, from 
Pickwick to Great Expectations and 
Edwin Drood. His family moved from 
Portsmouth to Chatham when little 
Charley was four; at Chatham he 
lived nearly five years, going first 
to a school for small boys and girls, 


and afterwards to a boys’ school ; at 
Chatham he made acquaintance 


with Random, Pickle, Clinker, 
Crusoe, Quixote and a host of other 
faithful friends, and his recollec- 
tions of Chatham ‘ clung to him all 
his life long.’ The next move was 
to the metropolis, to be the main 
theme and region of his story-tell- 
ing. The romance of modern Lon- 
don was discovered and displayed 
by this man’s genius, and no one 
among his many followers has 
added anything of consequence to 
his work of enchantment. In Edwin 
Drood, he brought us back also to 
the neighbourhood of Furnival’s 
Inn, one of his earliest independent 
lodgings. 

His first visit to Broadstairs was in 
37, when he was writing Pickwick. 
He lodged at No. 12 High Street ; 
and liked the little bathing town so 
well that he came back year after 
year, and there finished Nicholas 
Nickleby. In’40 he was in Lawn 
House, among the corn-fields 
through which we have just walked 
from North Foreland. A season or 
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two later he became the occupant ofa 
house upon which he had long fixed 
his affections, this tall one before 
mentioned, in its wind-blown shrub. 
bery, next the coastguard station, 
looking out on agreen bastion of the 
chalk cliff which overhangs the sea, 
and where visitors lounge and read 
novels; and on a narrow lane zig. 
zagging down to the quaint wooden 
pier, which is something like the hull 
of a huge old stranded shiplying half 
afloat and half ashore. Fort House 
is the right name of this mansion; 
but it has rather absurdly been 
called ‘ Bleak House,’ which some- 
times sets vague-minded people in 
quest of the story of that name to 
look up the connection of ideas, 
where none exists. 

One First of September (in 
the year °43 it was), Dickens 
writing a letter to an Ameri- 
can friend, Professor Felton, from 
this house, says, ‘In a bay-win- 
dow, in aone pair, sits a gentle. 
man with rather long hair and no 
neckcloth, who writes and grins as 
if he thought he were very funny 
indeed. At one he disappears, 
presently emerges from a bathing. 
machine, and may be seen, a kind of 
salmon-coloured porpoise, splashing 
about in the ocean. After that he 
may be viewed in another bay- 
window on the ground floor, eating 
a strong lunch; and after that 
walking a dozen miles or so, or ly- 
ing on his back in the sand reading 
a book. . Sometimes he goes 
up to London (eighty miles or s0 
away)...’ (Forster’s Life.) 

After about fourteen years’ fami- 
liarity with Broadstairs, where many 
numbers of the Old Curiosity Shop, 
Chuzzlewit, Oopperfield, and other 
world-famous serials were written, 
Dickens took leave of it finally » 
1851, writing as a sort of adien the 
paper ‘Our Watering Place’ i 
Household Words. 

Was it while he was staying a 
Broadstairs (it was certainly in 
Kent) that I Patricius met him 
one day in Regent Street? With 
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one sharp glance, and a quiver 
of the wide flexible nostrils, ‘O 
lord! ’ he exclaimed, ‘ how are you?’ 
and taking my arm walked off 
at five miles an hour towards a 
railway station. But great as his 
hurry was, hesuddenly stopped short 
as quickly, and pressed with me 
into the edge of a crowd in the 
street to see what was happening. 
It was only a horse down, and 
Dickens hurried me along again, 
saying, ‘ 1’m a country cousin now, 
and stare at everything when I 
come up.’ A trivial anecdote, but 
it recalls the man. Nor was ita 
trivial incident to the worshipping 
youth: it was almost as though 
his arm were taken by an angel 
dropping from the sky ! 

In 1856 he bought that pleasant 
mansion on Gad’s Hill which had 
been the distant envy of his boy- 
hood ; and there, fourteen years after- 
wards (June 9, 1870), laid down for 
ever that busy pen, which had always 
so much superabundant force left as 
to date letters and notes in words 
(not figures) and add a lengthy 
flourish to the signature. 

Dickens intended that his grave, 
too, should be in Kent. It was, 
and is, well known to many that he 
wished his bones to be laid at 
Rochester, and if possible in an old 
burial-ground beside the walls of the 
Castle. It was closed at the time 
of his death, but an order from the 
Home Secretary (who can doubt?) 
would have been had for the asking, 
to allow this special interment. Be 
that as it may, the Dean and Chapter 
of Rochester Cathedral came for- 
ward to express their wish to have 
the honour of his grave within 
their bounds. The Deceased in his 
will wrote thus: ‘I emphatically 
direct that I be buried in an in- 
expensive, unostentatious, and strict- 
ly private manner; that no public 
announcement be made of the hour 
or place of my burial. . . I conjure 
my friends on no account to make 
me the subject of any monument, 
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memorial, or testimonial whatever.’ 
As to the wish of the Deceased 
(we pretend to consider such wishes 
sacred) and the spirit of the direc- 
tions which he left, there could not 
be the smallest doubt. 

But the Times wrote an eloquent 
leader, and Dean Stanley pressed 
the claims of his Abbey, and the 
vague Public muttered approval; 
and so—with some pretence of 
a verbal observance of his in- 
structions—the grave of Charles 
Dickens (which would have con- 
ferred a new dignity and a pathos 
on the old towers of Rochester for 
whoso lingers there, and whoso flies 
past) was added to that most 
heterogeneous mortuary miscellany 
in Westminster, real tombs and sham 
tombs of all sorts and sizes, which 
I must confess makes hardly more 
impression of solemnity upon me 
than the British Museum. The 
name on the too public slab is al- 
ready half-worn by half-regardless 
feet. 

The unfinished Hdwin Drood has 
the marvellous old touch. No other 
hand could have written a page 
of it. The scenes of the little 
cathedral city of Cloisterham (al- 
tered from Rochester) are so finely 
painted, in a mixture of real and 
ideal colouring, as to help us to 
accept (this applies to many other 
parts of the Dickens novels) and half 
believe in some of the queerest 
figures and stagiest dialogues. The 
fun is perhaps not more forced than 
in Our Mutual Friend, but alas! 
though in some respects the diligent 
writer naturally gained skill and 
flexibility, in his most noted charac- 
teristic, humour, the faults with 
which he started grew upon him 
instead of being purged away. If 
Dulness be the unpardonable sin in 
writing, Forced Effect is sometimes 
even harder to put up with. 

The moment this is said, the 
winged word tossed into air flies 
back and stings one with remorse. 
Think, Patricius, think of the ex- 
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quisite pleasure Charles Dickens 
added to your young years, and 
walk not away from Fort House 
and Broadstairs with any other 
farewell than the most tender and 
grateful. Farewell, O keen-eyed, 
swift-moving, sympathetic Shade! 
Up the sloping path to a stunted 
copse, along a plateau, and down 
hill again, always with corn-fields 
round you, always the’ sea on your 
right, boundless to vision as Atlantic 
or Pacific, and you are soon in the 
ugly outskirts of Ramsgate, spoilt 
gardens, half-made roads, half-built 
streets, the mass of the town rising 
before you on another hill, crowned 
with (the one pleasing feature) a 
coronetted church-tower resembling 
St. Dunstan’s in Fleet Street. 
Ramsgate is more fashionable 
than Margate. This, you re- 
member, induced the Tuggs fa- 
mily to choose the former watering 
place. You may mention with- 
out a blush that you think of 


going down to Ramsgate, or that 


you have been staying there. It is 
larger, dirtier, noisier, and has 
crowded bye-streets and straggling 
suburbs of almost metropolitan re- 
pulsiveness. The sands, celebrated 
by Mr. Frith, R.A., are hedged in 
with walls and bathing machines, 
and dominated by a largeand fright- 
fully ugly railway station. There is a 
great double harbour, inclosed with 
huge stone piers, enlivened with 
shipping, and a harbour is an in- 
teresting thing. ‘You can look down 
upon this with interest from the 
steep flights of steps leading to the 
eastern terraces; but will scarcely, 
unless a yachting man, care to 
live beside it. This west end 
of Ramsgate is twin to the east 
end of Margate (one is apt to for- 
get that the towns are dos-d-dos, 
one looking north, the other south, 
and to find the points of the 
compass gone astray when you 
make the short transit between). 
The Ramsgate houses are larger, 
perhaps, and the finish-off on this 
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side is the late Mr. Pugin’s pet 
church, with his own fanciful 
dwelling-house beside it. It seems 
to fresh-point the reiterated lesson 
of human transitoriness, this of 
building one’s-self an extra-special, 
private, particular kind of house, in 
the choicest of all possible sites: 
then, before it is really finished, or 
just after, or in a few years’ time 
(what matters it, when time flies so 
fast ?) a knock comes to the new 
door, and the visitor is Pallida Mors. 

From hereabouts the view of 
Pegwell Bay is striking, the line of 
opposite coast, faintly clear, carry- 
ing its fields, trees, and towns as 
if on a long-tongued promontory. 
But though there are good houses 
on this West Cliff, the quarter has 
a curious and depressing air of 
threadbare aristocracy, and when 
you pass into the fields, the supe- 
riority of Margate becomes asserted 
beyond dispute. You walk along 
the edge of the cliff, the sea below; 
cross one scrubby field, a second, 
and then—you come to a high stone 
wall, running down to the verge 
and effectually blocking all passage. 
How such a wretched monument of 
selfishness could have been esta- 
blished, and how endured, is incon. 
ceivable. That wall alone would 
decide me forever against staying at 
West Cliff. To reach Pegwell Bay 
you must turn your back on the 
sea and gain an ugly dusty road, 
crowded with flys on wheels and 
saddle-donkeys. It grows prettier; 
dips under shade of trees, gives you 
tempting glimpses of the Bay, 
framed in foliage, and soon leads 
downhill to the village of Peg- 
well (sophisticated with shrimps, 
skittles, and a skating-rink), and 4 
little farther on, to the Cliff’s End, 
and the sands. If you pursue 
your walk, you come to Ebbe's 
Fleet (now a farmhouse amid 
the marsh), haunted by _ the 
sworded ghosts of Hengist and 
Horsa, and the milder, but also 
stalwart, shade (for Rome kuows 
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how to choose her men) of Augus- 
tine with his crosier. 

A couple of miles inland rises the 
fine old church of Minster, among 
orchards, cottages, and gray gar- 
den walls; a fine old manor-house 
keeping it grave company, and 
the village straggling off as it 
pleases. But following the Sand- 
wich road, we come to a place 
where, overlooking the wide marsh 
and low sandhills, stands, on some- 
what higher ground, a vast gray 
wall, massive, lofty, bound with 
cables of ancient ivy. We climb 
the bank, and stand where the 
Second Legion has stood many 
a time on parade or drill, within 
the great fortress of Rutupiz, de- 
fence of Rome’s chief landing-place 
in her island of Britannia. Three 
broken lines of the great walls of 
the square remain, the fourth de- 
stroyed by the crumbling of the 
bank. In sight, from among these 
trees, peep the roofs of the old 
Cinqueport, which succeeded to the 
honours of Rutupiw as the most 
frequented sea-gate of Britain. 
There landed Richard Lion-Heart, 
after his Austrian prison, and 
walked barefoot to Canterbury to 
thank God and Saint Thomas; there 
the Third Edward often took ship, 
and there landed triumphant, after 
Crecy and Calais. 

Sandwich, too, has had its day, 
for the little grains of sand kept 
creeping in, and at last choked up the 
proud and busy haven. Slow-wind- 
ing Stour admits but a coaster or 
two to lie at Fisher Gate, and in the 
perspective of the High Street you 
will see perhaps three people at a 
time, and a dog asleep at a shop- 
door. A little farther southwards 
is the level stretch of coast where, 
on two occasions, a great fleet of 
triremes and galleys pushed ashore, 
and Julius Cwsar’s helmeted men 
opposed their shields to the shower- 
ing darts of the barbarian, and 
pitched their square camp at last 
and planted their eagles. 
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But we have stept again over the 
boundary of our Island, which in- 
deed is little more than traditionally 
an Island nowadays. There was a 
wide and deep passage formerly 
through which the ships between 
London and Sandwich, and London 
and France, were accustomed to 
sail, formed by the two channels 
of the river Stour, one flowing 
into the sea-creek running inland 
near Regulbium, the other at Ra- 
tupie ; Thanet being the Delta, 
But when Sandwich Haven became 
dried up to uselessness,—or about 
the same time, say the year 1500, 
—so did the In-lade, as this north 
ship passage was called; the south 
passage being known as the Want- 
some. In-lade used to be fordable 
at a place called, for that reason, 
Wade (Vudum, i.e. the place where 
you can go, vado, as Ford is the 
place where you can fare: the no- 
tion of water not being inherent in 
either word), and the old church of 
St. Nicholas at Wade is still there, 
no longer looking on passing ships 
but on the marshland with its 
flocks and herds, from which a 
sluice runs northwards into the 
sea, as if to keep up some show of 
reason for our claim to be an Island. 

But what is the meaning of 
Thanet? Answer: non inventus. 
After looking in many books I have 
got no more than I found in old 
Camden (P. Holland’s translation) 
—‘This [land Solinus named 
Athanaton, and in other copies 
Thanaton: the Britons, Inis Ruhin, 
us witnesseth Asserius: happily for 
Rhutupin, of Rhutupine, a Citie 
adjoining. The English Saxons 
call it Tanet and Tunetland, and we 
Tenet.’ The British name is gene- 
rally said to be Inis Ruim, and 
Ramsgate derived therefrom. But 
doubtful etymologies are little in- 
teresting. ‘When you have found 
anything,’ says Goethe, ‘let me 
know. I have guesses enough of 
ny own.’ 


I am glad we have still an Island 
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of Thanet. Sancho was right in 
insisting on his territory being an 
island. The definite limits are 
comfortable to one’s imagination, 
too apt to wander disconsolately in 
the vague. There is an artistic 
feeling, so to say, about living in an 
island ; it ‘comes together.’ (By- 
the-bye, that Obelisk brings together 
wonderfully the hitherto sprawl- 
ing Open space near Westminster 
Abbey. It is the right place for it.) 

I should not object, if such 
things were now going, to take 
Thanet, nine miles by four of breezy 
corn-fields, sea-fringed with chalk 
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cliff, for my Barataria ; and to have 
my palace on the rising ground above 
Minster, where King Ethelbert had 
his first meeting with Saint Au- 
gustine. I should see history 
enough out of my windows to 
serve a large-sized kingdom, if 
spread out thin. In view on a 
clear day are the Mouth of the 
Thames and its Essex shore, the 
ruined Roman strongholds of Re- 
gulbium and Rutupiw, Sandwich 
Haven, Deal, Dover Castle, the 
French cliffs at Calais; and in 
the middle distance, Canterbury 


Cathedral. 


Dr. Carrenrer requests us to say in reference to one statement in his article last 
month (p."553), that he has since learned that ‘the letter given in fac-simile in the 
American newspapers was not carried away from England by Eva Fay; but was written 
subsequently by Mr. Crookes to a gentleman in the United States,’ and adds,—‘ What was 


carried away by Eva Fay was a much stronger attestation, publicly given in full detail hy 
Mr. Crookes in a communication to the Spiritualist, which was reproduced in the Daily 


Telegraph of March 13, 1875. It was on the strength of this, that Eva Fay announced 
herself to the American public as having “ received the endorsement of Mr. William 
Crookes and other Fellows of the Royal Society,”—which she was fully justified in doing. 
I am sending a copy of that communication to Nature, that the scientific public may see 
for themselves the precise nature and extent of this ‘“ endorsement.” ’ 
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